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Not just a desk... 





-»-A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look 
; impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 
Immaculately styled ; many interesting 
features ; robustly constructed. 
















400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 
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Please ask for Brochure E0999. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woelwich Road, London, S.E.7 
GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
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SALISBURY 
MAVRITIVS 


PERTH 


Via East or West Coast to Johannes- | For details consult your Travel 

burg and then on to Perth for very | Agent, B.O.A.C. or South African 

little more than direct fare. First | Airways, South Africa House, 

and tourist class on all services. Trafalgar Square, London W.C.2. 
Telephone: WHtehall 4488. 

Full stop-over facilities at For reservations telephone ViCtoria 

all places shown. 2323. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C., C.A.A. & QANTAS 
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3:00 MEGAWATTS AT BRADWELL, ESSEX 





A Greater Britain through 
Nuclear Power 


A greater Britain because her industry can draw upon 
hundreds of thousands of kilowatts of productive 
electrical power without burning a pound of coal or 
a pint of oil as fuel. A greater Britain because 
Bradwell, despite the exciting technical advance 

it represents, is a commercial atomic power 
station and underlines the remarkable 
British lead in the practical application of 
nuclear energy. The Nuclear Power 
Plant Company is proud to be 
entrusted with this great contract by 
the Central Electricity Generating 
Board. 









































N.P.P.C. combines 
the resources of eight 
specialist companies 
whose individual skills are 
planned and co-ordinated 
into a unified team capable of 
undertaking the construction of 
complete nuclear power stations 
throughout the world. 


< D> | 


THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT COMPANY LIMITED 


C. A. PARSONS & COMPANY LIMITED + A. REYROLLE & COMPANY LIMITED 
HEAD WRIGHTSON & COMPANY LIMITED + SIR ROBERT MCALPINE & SONS LIMITED 
WHESSOE LIMITED * STRACHAN & HENSHAW LIMITED 

ALEX FINDLAY & COMPANY LIMITED + CLARKE CHAPMAN & COMPANY LIMITED 


BOOTHS HALL:> KNUTSFORD: CHESHIRE 
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- BICC are supplying all the power and control 
cables, and large quantities of ancillary equipment 
for this new atomic power station. The installations 
are to be carried out by the BIC Construction 
Company. 

With an output of 500 megawatts Hinkley Point 
will be the world’s largest atomic station. It is being 





BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 


21 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 





built for the C.E.G.B. by the English Electric— 
Babcock & Wilcox—Taylor Woodrow consortium. 


The BIC Construction Company have also been 
awarded the contract to supply and erect approxi- 
mately 50 miles of 275kV overhead line for the 
National Supergrid between Hinkley Point and 
Melksham, Wiltshire. 


‘7i4 Am transmission equipment 
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fly {4 TO AND FROM 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


BEA's Middle East services speed the 
business traffic between Britain, the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 


The importance of the Middle East as a business 
and commercial centre has created a demand 
for fast, convenient air-services between London 
and the Middle East. To meet this need, BEA 

in association with Cyprus Airways have 
provided a comprehensive network 

for the Middle East. 





BEA services between 
London — Zurich, Munich, Milan, Rome 
and these important centres 


ISTANBUL Daily 
DAMASCUS 1 Weekly 
ANKARA Twice Weekly 


KUWAIT Twice Weekly 
BAHRAIN Twice Weekly 
BEIRUT 5 Weekly 
TEL-AVIV 6 Weekly 
CYPRUS 8 Weekly 
ATHENS 16 Weekly 





BEA offers to travellers to and from the Middle East 
the facilities of EUROPE’S FOREMOST AIRLINE. 
Book at your nearest travel agent, or any BEA office. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 





EXPERTS on 
, SHELVING | 


Get an accountant to 
study prices, an engineer 
to go into construction, a_ | 
designer to appraise | 
function and the chapin_ | 
charge of storestotryitout. | 
Put it up and take it down, | 
and change the layout several 
times. Try some heavy loads. 


4 Your experts will report that 
Bee-Zee shelving is miles 
ahead in design and build 
and wear and usefulness. 
If you use shelving of any 
kind, we invite you to ask 
for a quotation for Bee-Zee 
shelving to do your job 
large or small — in factory, 
warehouse or shop. 


BEE-ZEE shelving . o.oo. 
miles ahead 


ae —— || SCOTCH 
| WHISKY 
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Address 


Bruynzeel Wood Products Co. Ltd. 


HOLLAND HOUSE, 25 THE GROVE, LONDON, N.W.I1 
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Eastman 
CHEMICALS 


are serving 
European industry 


Food and Agriculture 

Tenox® antioxidants protect fats, oils and foods con- 
taining these products against development of off- 
flavour, unpleasant odour, or discolouration. 

By inhibiting oxidation of fats and oils, Tenox 
antioxidants extend shelf life and markedly reduce 
complaints due to rancidity in lard, nuts, potato 
chips, cereals, baked goods and many other foods. 

Tenox antioxidants are used to stabilise inedible 
fats in animal and poultry feed. They are also added 
directly to poultry feed mixes to protect vitamin 
content and safeguard against deficiency diseases. 

For easy use, Tenox antioxidants are available in 
a large number of formulations, liquid and solid, 
containing one or more of the following ingredients: 
butylated hydroxyanisole, butylated hydroxytolu- 
ene, propyl gallate and citric acid. 


Protective Coating 

Cellulose Acetate makes tough, water-resistant wire 
and cable coatings. Cellulose Acetate Butyrate pro- 
duces lacquers, adhesives, airplane dopes and melt 
and peelable coatings possessing high strength, 
flexibility and excellent weathering properties. 
Solvents and Plasticisers in a broad range, includ- 
ing economical isobutyl acetate, are available. 


Textiles 

Dyes of outstanding fastness for synthetic fibres. 
Cellulose Acetate flake for producing acetate fibre 
spinning solutions. 


Petroleum 

Tenamene® I, 2, 3,60 and MD 50 are gum inhibitors 
and metal deactivators used in motor and aviation 
fuels to maintain quality during storage and use. 


Rubber 
Eastozone® 30 and 31 antiozonants protect rubber 
products against the effects of atmospheric ozoné. 


Waxes and Polishes 
Epolene,® a low-molecular-weight polyethylene 
wax, is produced in regular and emulsifiable grades, 
and in a new low-melt form. Epolene is recom- 
mended for use in paper coatings and polishes and 
as an upgrading agent for paraffin and other waxes. 
Stocks of many of these products are maintained 
in Europe, assuring quick delivery. If you would 
like to investigate any of these quality products, 
_call or write Eastman’s European Sales Office in 
The Hague. They will put you in touch with our 
local representative. He and a member of the East- 
man organisation will gladly work with you toward 
obtaining the most effective use of Eastman chemi- 
cal products in your operation. 





European Sales Office 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Segbroeklaan 202 

The Hague, Netherlands 

Telex: 31065 
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Company Headquarters 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
Kingsport, Tennessee, U. S$. A 
Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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For higher standards of living, rapid, 
economical transport is just as impor- 
tant as increased production. English 
Electric locomotives and other trac- 
tion equipment—including  diesel- 
electric locomotives and motor 
coaches totalling over 1,000,000 h.p.— 
have helped to modernize 77 railways 
in 30 countries. 160 of these 2,000 h.p. 
electric locomotives are being sup- 
plied to South African Railways; the 
two shown are hauling the Johannes- 
burg Mail in Natal. The stone marks 
the spot where Sir Winston Churchill 
was captured during the Boer War. 


a 
E 





The composite armature for a large 
English Electric motor during manu- 
facture for a steelworks. Steel is one 
of the basic requirements of any in- 
dustrial country and comprehensive 
contracts for steel rolling-mill drives 
have been carried out by English 
Electric all over the world for over 
half a century. 


Power is the business of 
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The world is crying out 
for more POWER 





Rival ideologies are competing for the 
future of the world. The one that wins 
will be that which offers more people a 
better way of living. 


The key to a better life is to use more of the 
power that is within our grasp. Power to 
develop barren wastes ; to produce more food ; 
to manufacture both necessities and luxuries; 
to make communications quick and simple. 


Creating the means to produce, distribute 
and ‘use power is the business of The English 
Electric Company. It designs and builds 
power equipment on every scale, from giant 
hydro-electric schemes to electric cookers. 


For us in Britain such projects as the new 
atomic power station, the world’s largest, now 
being constructed by English Electric (in asso- 
ciation with Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. and 
Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd.) at 


Hinkley Point, Somerset, will mean more 
abundant power. Faster electric trains, and 
better refrigerators and washing machines in 
the home—also made by English Electric— 
will use it more efficiently. 

But how can a power station in a foreign 
country you may never see affect you? First, 
because it brings in large amounts of currency, 
to import goods we all want. Second, it raises 
living standards in that country, and its people 
will have more money to spend on the things 
we make. 

Lastly, the lessons learned and the know- 
ledge gained in projects abroad can be 
applied directly to your benefit at home—just 
as English Electric’s home experience benefits 
the company’s work abroad. 

Better living here in Britain; better living 
abroad; in the final analysis, a more worth- 
while existence for everyone—the business of 
English Electric now. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





... bringing you better living 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Partition of Europe ? 


of uncomprehending letters between the late Ernest Bevin and 

M. Robert Schuman when the European coal and steel community 
was projected in the summer of 1950, ended on Monday in the head-on 
collision of two sides in the council of ministers of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. The angry division at this meeting 
stands out against the background of the other western conclaves that 
Paris has seen this week, in which the ministers of Nato and the other 
western bodies have been struggling to hold the defence programme 
together and to concert a united response to Mr Khrushchev’s threat to 
Berlin. (Articles on pages 1088 and 1089 explain more fully what hap- 
pened at these meetings.) 

What is serious is not, of course, that such divisions in the western 
world, and such encouragement to the communists, should be advertised, 
but that they should exist—and that the effort to close them should 
be so misdirected that, instead, they open wider. Sir David Eccles went 
to the Paris meeting with a reasonable and helpful British offer: that 
if the six common market countries would extend their first mutual trade 
concessions to the whole area of OEEC, Britain would do the same. 
The French should have taken the offer up. But when they did not, Sir 
David Eccles began to talk of reprisals in a way that gave M. Couve de 
Murville, a quiet man, the occasion for a display of national resentment. 

Whether these British tactics were intentional or inadvertent, they 
were mistaken. They have not succeeded in dividing France from its 
five partners in the common market, but only in rallying the Six to each 
other in what they firmly believe to be a cause important to them all. 
This is the central point about the common market, which the majorities 
in both parties in Britain have always missed. As its outlines are drawn 
now, it is much less dynamic and more of a closed shop than many 
Europeans hoped it would be, but it is still an attempt at a union of 
European nations. The people who have brought the common market 
about believe themselves to be engaged in an act of political creation, 
and they believe the British to be exclusively concerned to protect their 
commercial interests. They will not allow themselves to be divided by 
anything Britain, or the other outsiders, may do in pursuit of economic 
claims, however just. 

There is no shame for a British government in the necessary pursuit 
of British interests. But, in the circumstances, it is not much use for the 
Government to complain (as it most certainly can) that it has been misled 
and disappointed by the French. What matters is to avert the division 
within free Europe, and the mutually harmful course of economic reprisal 
and counter-reprisal, that has come in sight. During the next, possibly 
prolonged, stage of these negotiations, in which a compromise has to be 
sought, Britain should engage in no retaliation and should talk of none. 
There is no shame, either, in the appeasement of one’s friends. 


A LONG trail of stubborn illusions, leading back to the exchange 
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Policy for the Unemployed 


Britain’s half a million jobless are performing a service for 
the economy, and they deserve to be paid more for it 


HERE is need for a debate on British unemploy- 
ment this Christmas-time—not the sort of debate 
that took: place in the Commons on Wednesday, 
which was replete with the election-conscious things 
that modern politicians find it natural to say, but one 
that is concerned with positive suggestions and with 
genuinely radical sympathy for those who really are 
being given a raw deal. 

It will be wise to begin by voicing a suspicion: part 
of Britain’s recent relapse from one per cent unemploy- 
ment to 25 per cent unemployment may be a longer- 
lasting development than Government spokesmen like 
to believe. Even when demand picks up again, pro- 
duction may well rise more quickly than unemployment 
will fall off. That is what has happened in the United 
States as it has recovered from its recession of 1958. 
Experience there has suggested that the introduction 
of labour-saving machinery was not usually allowed 
to save its full measure of labour during the long 
postwar boom, and that by a slower rate of re- 
engagements after recession some of the long-heralded 
“automation unemployment ” has now at last begun to 
appear. There are prima facie reasons why something 
of the same sort might be expected to happen here. 

Britain’s present rate of just under 23 per cent 
registered unemployed would not, by any international 
standard, be a high one even for a country that was 
re-expanding output. During the boom British indus- 
trialists were almost certainly even more ready than 
American industrialists to pad their payrolls with 
unnecessary labour—not just with highly skilled or 
adaptable labour (which any firm that expects to expand 
may very well find it economic to hoard in this age of 
shortage of technologists), but right down among those 
strata of less skilled labour which only Britain’s peculi- 
arly overfull employment had made to seem scarce also. 
There are signs now that the British recession of 
1958 may have made British industry less inclined to 
hoard labour, just as the recession of 1952 was 
said to have made some parts of industry less 
inclined to hoard unnecessary raw material stocks. 
The British motor car industry, which led the rest of 
the economy both into and out of this latest recession, 
laid off more workers in its setback of 1956-57 than 
it took back as production rebounded to and beyond 
its former level. If its pattern of re-engagements proves 
typical, British unemployment rates down nearly as 
low as one per cent may prove to be a thing of the past. 

Moreover, there are some wider national considera- 
tions which might work the same way. Until this year it 
had been widely assumed that it was political suicide for 
any Government to let unemployment rise at all ; some 


Tories still fear, and many Labour members still hope, 
that it is. But other politicians have ngw begun to be a 
little more doubtful about the invariable popularity of 
schemes of work-spreading ; some Tory agents have 
reported that it is more difficult to save votes for the 
Government in areas where whole factories are on short 
time—and where everybody fears vaguely that he might 
be threatened next with the sack—than in areas where 
the unfortunate three per cent have been laid off and 
the other 97 per cent feel that their jobs are now safer 
and that some prospect of overtime earning is beginning 
to re-appear. 

Economically, there have always been those who have 
argued that a little more transient unemployment would 
be good for Britain ; there may now be a little wider 
general tendency to agree that they may have been 
right. Whitehall must have been agreeably surprised 
by the flexibility with which British industry has seized 
its reduced opportunities for export trade during these 
last few months of slightly increased unemployment, 
and it may lay some of the credit for this year’s slight 
check to wage inflation on the same factor. (Indeed, 
it may lay too much on that, and too little on Mr 
Macleod’s historic decision last January not to remit 
the London bus dispute to a “ committee of investiga- 
tion” and prepared surrender.) Socially, too, there has 
been a slight move away from the previous invariable 
association of every increase in unemployment with a 
mental picture of lean and hungry men, in hangover 
from the grim thirties. Admittedly, whenever new 
redundancies are announced, journalists hurry down 
to the afflicted area and paint a picture of great 
social misery to come. But people are beginning to 
notice how rarely follow-ups are found to be necessary 
to such stories. Experience has shown that younger 
men who are dismissed are usually re-absorbed fairly 
quickly in other work, even in a period when production 
is by no means buoyant. The real (though often dis- 
guised) tragedy falls upon the older men, who are being 
obliged to fade away before their time into the grey 
and purse-pinched retirement which still awaits too 
many Britons in this mid-twentieth century. 


¥ would be a great mistake to pretend that these 
small discernible changes in industrial and social 
attitudes yet add up to a tidal wave of changed public 
opinion about unemployment. All that can be said is 
that certain things have happened which might make 
a slightly higher rate (say two per cent rather than one 
per cent) the normal figure even for a fully employed 
Britain, and which might make general opinion more 
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ready to accept it. But few people have yet begun to 
discuss the progressive changes in social policies which 
should be devised to meet this. 

Critics of Britain’s extreme definition of full employ- 
ment since the war have often argued that nobody 
would suggest that the market for, say, shirts would 
be likely to function properly if 99 per cent of the shirts 
in the country were always kept in active circulation 
on people’s backs, and only one per cent were kept in 
reserve stock in the shops or at wholesalers. There 
is no reason to suppose that the market for labour will 
work properly under those conditions either, and in 
fact the whole history of price rises since the war shows 
that it does not. The usual, and natural, indignant 
retort is that the unemployed must not be discussed 
as if they were shirts, because they are men and women 
and their families. But that is not a good argument for 
saying that the labour market must therefore be forced 
to make-do with an insufficient reserve stock that twists 
the whole economy into a state of perpetual inflation. 
It is an argument for two other things instead. 

It is an argument, first, for treating the unemployed 
much more generously ;.they also serve the nation 
while they only stand and wait in stock, and they should 
be paid accordingly. Now is the time to repeat a sugges- 
tion that The Economist has made before—that 
the Government should raise unemployment pay, at 
any rate during the first month of searching for a new 
job, to a figure much nearer the average industrial 
wage ; indeed, there is surely now an increasingly good 
case for making unemployment contributions and rates 
proportional to each individual’s own previous wage, 
as is to be done with pensions. If neither a Conserva- 
tive nor a Labour Government will do this, then the 
Treasury should at least consider tax concessions in the 
next budget designed to encourage employers to make 
generous redundancy agreements with their men ; at 
the moment some parts of the tax law actively discour- 
age these. One suspects that one thing that might deter 
the Government is fear of an Opposition gibe that it was 
deliberately planning for mass unemployment ; that is 
the sort of silly gibe which should always be outfaced. 


ECONDLY, the needed reserve pool of labour can best 
be kept small by seeing that it is efficient for its 
purpose—which is to feed people out of industries faced 
by lower demand into expanding firms after very short 
periods of unemployment. The Government’s present 
policy is to try to guide work towards the workers in 
all areas with above-average unemployment. That can 
be criticised as taking away some of the flexibility which 
a Slightly greater pool of unemployed should bring ; 
it would be better to design more measures to increase 
the mobility of the worker instead. (Some will say that 
this calls into question the Conservative policy of spend- 
ing public money to encourage people to become house- 
owners instead of tenants.) 
But the main folly of present trends in unemployment 
surely lies in the large number of older people 
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who are being dismissed at an age when their transfer 
to the reserve pool is sheer waste because no new 
employer is ever likely to take them on. So far as can 
be judged from inadequate statistics, the increase of 
182,000 in registered unemployed compared with a year 
ago may well have been accompanied by the disappear- 
ance from the labour force of a nearly equal number 
of older people who have been forced into retirement 
before they wanted to be. In pursuance of this policy, 
some of the nationalised industries have actively boasted 
that they have been “softening” their dismissals by 
persuading their older servants to go into retirement 
earlier ; and the Ministry of Labour has only this month 
wound up a committee which was engaged in examin- 
ing ways to get older people to stay longer at work. 

This policy of guiding unemployment towards those 
who are least easily re-employable must be wrong. It 
is wrong in principle, because it throws away the long- 
term advantage which medical science is giving us— 
those five years or so of extra work which many older 
people now could and would like to do—in order to 
meet the short term vicissitudes of a very small dip in 
the trade cycle. It is wrong in economics, because older 
people who are sacked and cannot expect to get jobs 
elsewhere are a sheer loss to the economy. It is wrong 
in morality, because most of these older people thrust 
into premature retirement will suffer much greater 
hardship than would a young man who could normally 
find another job within about three weeks. Its only 
advantage from the Government’s point of view is that 
although these people go on public funds they do not 
swell the published unemployment figures, which are 
regarded as politically emotive ; its advantage from 
Labour’s point of view is that most trade union mem- 
bers (being under 65) vote for the bullet being handed 
to older workers in this way. 

Many of the sackings of existing sexagenarians have 
been made to seem more tempting by a feature of 
national insurance policy : by the rule whereby a man 
between 65 and 70 can draw his pension only when he 
retires from earning. In boomtime this retirement rule, 
together with the restriction on pensioners’ part-time 
earnings, was a force which encouraged withdrawals 
from the labour force by people whose work was still 
needed. The argument then was that the rule 
could not be withdrawn because it is one of those 
awkward measures that would create a large addition 
to old people’s spending power in the first year of its 
remission (when all existing male workers of between 
65 and 70 would be able to claim the pension), even 
though it would involve only a relatively small 
additional sum each year thereafter. This year the 
initial release of purchasing power could probably be 
afforded, and a strong case therefore emerges for 
re-considering both the retirement and earnings rules. 
During the recession they have become a salve for the 
conscience of employers, who can throw on to public 
funds the older workers whose release is of least advan- 
tage in restoring flexibility to the economy. But no 
MP in Wednesday’s debate even mentioned this, 
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Some Christmas statistics, to compare your 


family’s spending with the average 


The Business 





of Christmas 


Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more. 


© might the shopkeepers cry as they entice the 
S throngs of harassed Christmas shoppers with 

decorations brighter than ever before, and with 
hopes brighter than ever also. Easier credit has 
encouraged the buying bug and this Christmas again 
promises to be a record spending one. The big depart- 
ment stores seem confident that sales will outstrip last 
year’s. What does the blessedness of Christmas mean 
for trade ? 

The Christmas spending spree in modern Britain 
gets under way in November. On the experience of 
the last two years, shop sales in that month are 6 per 
cent above the average ; they then rise to 26 per cent 
above in December even though this figure is averaged 
out over a five-week trading period. Since retailers’ 
annual turnover is in the region of £7,500 million, 
above-average spending in the shops in these two 
months amounts to £220 million. Outside the shops, 
Christmas also brings more custom to the pubs, the 
post office and personal services like hairdressing and 
dry-cleaning. But this stimulation is balanced by a 
quietness in these winter months in other service trades. 
Altogether, then, in these two months, the additional 
sum coming out of people’s pockets—or entered on 
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credit—is £220 million above average spending in the 
whole of the year. 

But “average spending in the whole of the year” is 
itself distorted by the Christmas trade which is neces- 
sarily included in it. A better measure of Christmas’s 
stimulation can be got by looking at seasonal trends. 
Personal expenditure in this country has settled down 
to well-defined ups and downs. In the first six 
months of the year it is below average—6} per cent 
down in the first quarter and 4 per cent down in 
the second. Then comes the buoyancy—1} per cent 
up in the third quarter and 54 per cent in the last 
one. Between the last quarter of the old year 
and the first of the new, spending falls with a 
wallop—by about £400 million. Not all of this 
difference can be attributed to Christmas ; some forms 
of expenditure would be higher anyway in the last three 
months of the year. But after making allowance for 
this, it looks as if Christmas spending, on the broadest 
definition and if apportioned among the 16 million 
households in this country, may amount to nearly £18 
for the “average household.” Without claiming any 
statistical precision, Table I shows how it seems to 
be spent. It should be emphasised that the table shows 
extra, not total, spending at Christmas. The family’s 
Christmas food is not bought for £3—this is the extra 
cost of a turkey (eaten, in fact,in only one home 
out of five) instead of roast beef, of the almond-pasted 
cake instead of the plain sponge, and so on. The 
“average household ” is necessarily a hypothetical one, 
since it contains 3.2 persons. 


Table | 
THE AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD’S CHRISTMAS BUDGET 
cea ¢€ 
PUG 6 aca c de dnUeneS ess ceceseedecdeeaedcer scan noeatus 300 
et REED so cde chad suk seen secnduaeeewessbaensucats 100 
WUMOR GRO GPUS 0 oc ccc cscccccec tess ccesscetscnceccsece 3 5 0 
PN nc CAs dda whe Shs chEN ed beSOCCCR AES UEONER OSES Eee 10 0 
PE I ec kcudessckwewendeeeendesereceneeeenss 100 
CPO GE TROON. 6.6 55s 6nd cescccecdcccsiovesiveses 410 0 
CE 5x 5cd RG RRS OSES S0Od WK OERDEVE UE ETS BONES RLEDEST CES 100 
ED MNEs 0cduu wks sc veNeiseessovatw nas eneenseuenn 10 0 
EE ee et Pree eer eer eer Te ee Se TT Oe Te 10 0 
Other fancy goods (jewellery, stationery, leather goods, 

PUNE NE 05:2 aohedesesn0s0s sss anben ences uewnebe 110 0 
PNG osc ae 6k dw Gk deere ee ews dNesen e Cucereessedeescues 0 
Encertalmmenes Gnd GENE cc cccccccvccccsessicccvecesces 5 0 

Ws én desi ebedsseeSsentessneeseedeneeneeeeeeses 17 15 0 


The extent to which Christmas distends some 
branches of the retail trade, and positively creates 
others, is a matter of commonsense as well as of statis- 
tical observation. Surely it is only the desperate gift- 
seekers who clear stores’ shelves of those fancy goods 
whose chief aim is apparently to be disguised as some- 
thing else—the chianti bottles that turn out to be for 
pepper and salt, the pencils masquerading as miniature 
umbrellas, the bottle-openers that look like outsize 
spanners. Left to ourselves, one suspects (and so do the 
shopkeepers), most of us would echo with Ogden Nash 
“JT do not want a lamp made out of an umbrella stand, 
or a coffee-table made out of an old wagon-wheel, or a 
fire-screen made out of a left-over piece of trellis.” 

A rough guide to Britain’s Christmas gift habits can 
be deduced from study of the household budgets 
collected at different periods of the year by the Ministry 
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of Labour in 1953-54. If spending were spread evenly 
throughout the year, about 73 per cent of the pur- 
chases of any one item would be made in each four- 
week period. But Table II shows that two-fifths of 
the toy trade in 1953-54 was done in the four weeks 
before Christmas day (even excluding the last few 
hectic shopping days)—together with more than a 
quarter of the sales of wines and spirits, of stationery, 
and of jewellery, watches and silverware. Perhaps 
rather surprisingly the Christmas trade in men’s under- 
wear and socks is just as brisk as that in women’s frilly 
lingerie and nylons ; but whereas women also get some 
extra outerwear at Christmas-time, men do not. 


Table Il 
THE CHRISTMAS SHARE OF TRADE 


, Expenditure between November 23 and December 20, 1953 
as per cent of annual expenditure 

Toys and indoor games... Gloves, haberdashery 

Poultry China and glassware. ........ 

Wines and spirits Cosmetics and toilet requisites 

Stationery Records and music 

Jewellery, watches, silver- Men’s hosiery 

Women’s hosiery 

Women's outerwear 

Women’s underwear 

Men’s underwear 

Men’s outerwear 


Umbrellas and other 
personal fancy goods ... 


Leather and travel goods. . 


Yet, in spite of the enormous sums spent during this 
time, these four weeks do not embrace the whole period 
of Christmas shopping. This now starts earlier than it 
did twenty years ago. In 1938, the sales of large shops 
(no figures were available for the whole retail trade) 
rose above the average by 2 per cent in November and 
30 per cent in December ; today large retailers return 
corresponding increases of about 8 per cent and 30 per 
cent, with department stores taking nearly a quarter of 
their annual turnover in these months. So it looks as if 
Christmas spending has risen even more since before the 
war than has the general level of consumption. 

Trade benefits not only from the necessity of keep- 
ing up with the Joneses at Christmas-time, but also 
from the necessity of keeping up with Messrs Jones and 
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Co. Firms dispense goodwill with a considerable show 
of cards, calendars, diaries, and even hampers. No- 
where is this growing pressure of Christmas more 
manifest than in the greetings card trade which is twice 
as active as before the war. Of the 550 million Christ- 
mas cards expected to be sent out this year, probably 
close on 200 million will be business ones ; the average 
family sends out between 20 and 25 cards. 

The astonishing thing about the sudden Christmas 
rush is how easily the trade appears to cope with it—if 
one overlooks the tired feet and frayed tempers of the 
shop assistants. The wholesale and retail trades normally 
provide jobs for close on 3 million people in Britain ; 
in October they take on an extra 15,000-and in Novem- 
ber a further 40,000, nearly all women and girls who 
may be debutantes, students. between school and 
college, housewives, or pensioners (to all of whom one 
of the attractions doubtless is the discount they are likely 
to be offered for their own and the family’s Christmas 
shopping). Many stores take on a further batch of addi- 
tional workers in December, but then dismiss most of 
them and the other casuals on Christmas Eve ; by the 
end of December the greater part of the temporary 
labour force has disappeared from the payrolls, and it 
vanishes entirely by the end of the January sales. This is 
a lot of casual labour suddenly to find and then to cause 
to fade away almost overnight. Even so, it increases 
employment by only 2 or 3 per cent in either branch of 
the distributive trade. The luxury trades seem to be 
luxuriously staffed for most of the year. 

It remains to be seen what sales records will be 
broken this Christmas. Will all those 34 million turkeys 
be sold, all those 100 millions of crackers ? Some of 
the statistics are very hard to digest. One big depart- 
ment store, for instance, alone expects to sell 27 tons 
of Christmas puddings. It, at any rate, is convinced 
that there will be no diminution this year in the weight 
of trade in the most important commercial festival of 
Christendom. 


Refugees and Others 


A look at the refugees in Central Europe 


shows that migration policies, as well as the 


refugee machinery, need overhaul 


HERE are two stock ways of evading the refugee 

ff question: to forget all about it, or to accept it as 
hopeless. Most people are surprised to learn 

that there are still refugees in Europe. Those who 
know already, slip easily into the belief that refugees 
will be always with us, like the poor ; and that is that. 
This complacency is natural but rests on upside-down 
logic ; if a problem is continuing and unresolved, all 
the more reason for taking a long look at what is going 
on. The United Nations has decreed a “ world refugee 
year” to start next June. The idea could easily prove 


little more than a sanctioned evasion of practical respon- 
sibility. It is, however, just possible that serious publi- 
city for the refugees might not only help to swell the 
miserably inadequate flow of international money, but 
also—and perhaps more important—to stimulate think- 
ing on such fundamental questions as who the refugees 
are, why they leave, and what happens to them. 

The High Commissioner for Refugees has under his 
charge in Europe some 150,000 displaced persons who 
have failed to find their feet in new lands. Most of these 
were uprooted from eastern Europe during or after the 
war ; many of them trekked to Germany or Austria and 
were stranded there. The majority had at one time 
hoped to emigrate overseas, but as one immigration 
selection board after another passed them over, it 
became more evident that the only solution for them 
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and their children was to be “integrated” into the 
economic and social life of the country that was already 
offering them temporary hospitality, 

In addition to these “ old” refugees, there are some 
6,000 Hungarians who are trying to move on from their 
Austrian asylum, and several thousand Jugoslavs who 
each year filter out illegally into Austria, Italy, and (at 
one remove) Germany. Outside Europe, the High 
Commissioner is responsible for several pockets of 
refugees, including the group of white Russians in 
China whose prospects at the moment are particularly 
dismal. Not under his mandate are the east Germans 
who stream into west Germany through the floodgate 
of Berlin or the million Arab refugees who come under 
the care of a separate United Nations agency. 


HE confused picture is made harder to see clearly by 
Fee fact that it never keeps still. The High Commis- 
sioner’s job is not only to look after the people who have 
moved but also the flow of people still on the move. 
And here the problem has spread beyond the bounds 
originally envisaged in the High Commissioner’s man- 
date, which defines a refugee as a person outside his 
national country because of “ well-founded fear of 
political persecution.” In a world where national 
divisions are hardened by the cold war, migration across 
frontiers is often so difficult that people with good 
economic or social reasons for moving find that they 
cannot move unless they plead political persecution. If 
their plea is accepted, and they are granted asylum, they 
come under the High Commissioner’s protection and 
are automatically qualified for resettlement schemes. 
The cumulative effect of this is not only to swamp the 
rather feeble mechanism for handling political refugees 
but also to magnify, and even in some cases to distort, 
the sweep of political persecution. 

Nearly all the United Nations refugees now asking 
for asylum in Central Europe are Jugoslavs. Most of 
them are single men or women in their twenties who 
come to Germany to look for jobs, or to Austria as an 
easy stepping stone for Canada, the United States or 
Australia. Like other emigrants, they want to seek 
their fortunes in countries richer than their own ; and 
they are young, independent and adaptable. But before 
the German or Austrian authorities will allow them 
sanctuary, they are expected to prove their “ well- 
founded fear of political persecution.” 

In Germany the screening process is thorough and 
may drag on for a couple of years ; in Austria it is 
arbitrary and seldom lasts more than two weeks. In 
form the German method is the same for non-German 
refugees as for east Germans : that is, refugees of either 
group have to persuade an examining board that they 
have suffered from political persecution. If he is re- 


jected, he has three possible stages of appeal ; while this 
is going on he has usually to stay in or around a 
notoriously squalid camp near Nuremberg. At the end 
of it all, he is nearly always allowed to stay in Germany 
—a more generous decision than in any other western 
country—but he may or may not have the status, and 
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the consequent advantages, of a refugee under the High 
Commissioner’s mandate. 

Jugoslavs arriving in Austria are examined by the 
security police, the decision is taken quickly, and in 
practice there is no appeal. About two-thirds are 
rejected and sent straight back to the Jugoslav frontier, 
A United Nations official has the authority to ask the 
Austrian police to reconsider the rejected cases ; the 
concession would mean more if he did not rely mainly 
on the police dossiers. The man who gets in is usually 
the man with the wits to think out the best story. 

This laborious, and indeed misleading, procedure 
might be unavoidable if the Jugoslav government were 
really resolved-not to permit legal emigration. But the 
Belgrade newspaper, Borba, which is often the govern- 
ment’s mouthpiece, has emphasised from time to time 
(most forcibly on August 27, 1957) that the flood of 
people claiming to be political refugees is creating a 
false picture ; that many are in fact leaving for economic 
reasons ; and that if other countries would accept immi- 
grants from Jugoslavia these would be allowed to leave 
with passports and visas and without the pretence of 
persecution. If this was kite-flying, the kite has been 
allowed to drop to the ground with a thud. None of the 
countries that have been accepting Jugoslavs by way of 
Austria has taken up the suggestion ; the inference is 
that while a Jugoslav refugee is acceptable, the same 
man as an immigrant is not. This is a kind of logic 
that can only be ascribed to cold war habits of thought. 

The mingling of migrant and refugee streams con- 
fuses the comparatively manageable problem of settling 
those refugees who have been waiting for ten years or 
more in camps, or in penury outside them. The force 
of the continuing flow deflects the effort that might 
otherwise be made on behalf of those whose claim came 
first but whose hopes are now fading. When the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation was closed down in 
1950, it had settled a million refugees overseas, but had 
failed to settle more than half a million others. 


_ were already weary of refugees. The General 
' Assembly, closing its eyes to the unfinished state 
of its work, congratulated the IRO and transferred 
responsibility for the care and maintenance of refugees 
to the governments where they were living. The office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees was established, 
but as a “ non-operational ” office, with a brief so cir- 
cumscribed that it has from the start shackled the work 
of both the late Dr van Heuven Goedhart and his 
successor, Dr Auguste Lindt. 

The mandate was at first only for three years ; but 
it has been twice prolonged and now stretches to the 
end of 1963. The High Commissioner was made 
responsible for “ the promotion of permanent solutions” 
for the refugees, but he was allowed no money except 
for administrative purposes. The Assembly’s only con- 
cession was to initiate an emergency fund (Unref) and 
to authorise the High Commissioner to appeal for volun- 
tary subscriptions for special projects. The IRO was 
able to plan and to carry out its plans, most of its money 
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being provided by its members on the basis of a scale 
of assessment. The High Commissioner’s financial 
uncertainty leaves a mess of unfinished or abandoned 
projects. 

Dr Lindt, who took the job of High Commissioner 
two years ago, has never appealed for as much money 
as he needs, nor has he ever got as much as he appealed 
for. He is now trying to build flats for the 30,000 “ old ” 
refugees (a quarter of whom are children) who are living 
in disused barracks and prisoner-of-war camps in 
Germany and Austria. This project, which ignores the 
100,000 or so refugees living wretchedly outside the 
camps, only touches the fringe. The $6 million he has 
asked for will not even be enough to clear all the camps ; 
even so, only $3 million has been pledged. 

The difficulty of planning in advance discourages the 
countries where the building is supposed to take place. 
Germany has embarked on a colossal housing pro- 
gramme, but the High Commissioner, with his hands 
tied behind his back by lack of money and his own 
“ non-operational ” mandate, can only buy a fraction of 
a share in the project. With the housing demand inten- 
sified by the inundation of some 3 million east Germans, 
the German authorities find it politically unwise to set 
aside housing for non-Germans (particularly since a 
high proportion of the “old” refugees would have to 
have their rents paid for them by public assistance) 
unless they can point to a matching share of interna- 
tional money that would be lost unless used for refugee 
housing. In Austria, the Unref officials, quietly getting 
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round the terms of the mandate, are much more influ- 
ential in planning the type of house they want and 
provide a larger share of the cost. But here again they 
are hamstrung by lack of regular funds. 

Eight years ago the United Nations shrugged off the 
refugee question, but tried to make this abdication of 
responsibility look respectable by appointing a High 
Commissioner with an inadequate mandate and next 
to no money. The decisive and tragic mistake was made 
when it was agreed to act as though the refugee prob- 
lem was a finite one approaching its conclusion, whereas 
in fact not only was the old problem far from solved, 
but new ones were already treading on its heels. The 
procedure which obliges Dr Lindt to beg for money, 
when he has been given a job to do and should be 
assured of the money to do it, is grotesque. It would 
surely be more logical if he were to explain his full 
requirements to the General Assembly, and the 
Assembly—if it endorsed his proposals—were then to 
provide the money by levying subscriptions according 
to the accepted UN scale. The governments that have 
been most enthusiastic about the idea of a refugee year 
might well take the lead in promoting reforms. 

These should include a more flexible mandate and 
an assured budget for the UN High Commissioner. To 
be fully effective, the reforms would have to stretch 
beyond these obvious necessities and include more 
rational emigration and immigration policies. Nothing 
less will permit the channels of refugees and of ordinary 
migrants to be kept reasonably separate. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 








PARLIAMENT 


Forgotten. Fiasco 


UESDAY’S short debate on whether there should be a 
T select committee to investigate the expedition to Suez 
gave Labour backbenchers their chance to put on display 
a sample of the offensive spirit which they accuse their 
When that outsider Mr 
Randolph Churchill had broken the conspiracy of silence 
about the unmentionable disaster, Mr Gaitskell and his col- 
leagues had contrived to give the impression of being more 
embarrassed than the Government. Having walked on tip- 
toe since they were so unfairly accused at the actual time 
of the expedition of being anti-British, they were now con- 
fronted with the choice of running away from a well- 
publicised fight or giving the impression of trailing along 
ingloriously in the wake of Mr Churchill. 

In the end they compromised by acquiescing in arrange- 
ments which surrendered the effective leadership of the 
Opposition in a major debate to their backbenches (from 
which it was very effectively conducted by a mild Mr Wigg 
and a bitter Mr Crossman), and then trying to smuggle in 
a short speech by Mr Bevan at the end. After a great deal 


of confusion involving the authority of the chair, Mr Bevan 
managed to have the last word with a two-minute speech 
which was more incisive and effective than anything else he 
has said this session. But much the most interesting episode 
was Mr Head’s graphic description of the way in which 
the military planning had to be done within a strait- 
jacket of the six days needed to sail from Malta to Suez— 
a speech made without its author apparently realising that 
he was simply adding one more authoritative witness to the 
folly of attempting the enterprise at all. 

In view of all that happened at Suez and since, the 
Labour backbenchers’ demand for a select committee was 
a respectable one backed by precedent. But the Govern- 
ment was right to reject it. Apart from Sir Anthony Eden’s 
physical inability to be exposed to cross-examination, 
ministers might have been obliged to answer questions in 
a way that could only be damaging to Anglo-French 
relations, which are bad enough already, and to Anglo- 
American relations, which have been mercifully repaired. 
But Mr Macmillan cannot for ever be allowed to get away 
with the pretence that nothing untoward or unusual in 
the processes of British government happened two years 
ago, and the public has obviously got some right to know 
exactly what did possess its rulers. The case for raising the 
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veils is strengthened by the official help given to Sir 
Anthony Eden to publish his own version. The best com- 
promise, although it would not produce the information in 
time for the Labour party’s electoral purposes, was actually 
suggested in the debate by Mr Emrys Hughes. The Govern- 
ment could appoint an official historian. 


IRAQ 
Who’s in Charge Here? 


OR the first time in centuries, what happens in Iraq 
may determine the future of the whole Arab world. 
When the regime of Nuri es-Said came to an abrupt end 
in July, the revolutionary forces which upset it seemed to 
be moving in a direction that was easy to recognise. The 
Iraqi revolution then looked to be another triumph for 
President Nasser’s kind of Arab nationalism. It was treated 
as such by the western powers, and warmly endorsed by 
Nasser himself. Now the picture is not so clear. What 
everybody in the West wants to know is the extent of 
communist influence in the Iraqi government. For once, 
the West and President Nasser have reason to be concerned 
about the same thing. 

In Egypt, President Nasser has managed his courtship 
of Russia with considerable skill. He accepted aid and arms 
from the communist governments but he denied to com- 
munists in the United Arab Republic the freedom to gain 
power under their own flag—and, from time to time, he 
throws some of them in jail. In Iraq, Prime Minister Qasim 
has had less success. Instead of becoming a counter- 
attraction to the Arab nationalism of Cairo he has allowed 
Baghdad to become the centre of communist ambitions in 
the Middle East. The communists, having been content 
elsewhere to use Arab nationalism as a weapon against the 
West, have taken a bolder stand in Iraq. Whether they 
can consolidate their gains or not depends largely on what 
Brigadier Qasim chooses to do—if the choice is still his. 

This week Mr William Rountree, the assistant secretary 
in charge of Near Eastern and South Asian affairs in the 
State Department, paid a highly publicised visit to Baghdad 
only a few days after the retiring American ambassador, 
Mr Gallman, had quietly slipped away. The city was 
plastered with “ Rountree Go Home ” posters for his arrival, 
and there were demonstrations at the airport and in the 
streets. Iraqis had been told he was plotting against their 
independence, just as they had been told at the stage trials 
of former officials that Mr Loy Henderson had plotted 
against it. The Iraqi government permitted this campaign 
against its own guest, and allowed its press and radio to 
keep it going until after Brigadier Qasim had talked to 
Mr Rountree. The State Department has absolved the 
prime minister of blame for the attacks on Mr Rountree, 
thus implying that it thinks Qasim a good fellow. But 
this leaves a key question open: if it was not he who 
set off the mobs, the press and the government radio, who 
was it ? 


GHANA 


After Accra 


T is now for Dr Nkrumah to take stock of what he has 
] achieved, for himself and for Africa by the all-African 
peoples’ conference at Accra. He planned this meeting of 
African nationalists struggling against the “imperialist ” 
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yoke in the first days of Ghana’s independence, But it is g 
measure of the speed at which Africa is changing that by the 
time the peoples’ conference met, the scene was quite 
different from that in which it was planned. Throughout 
West Africa the imperialists have dwindled to a few British 
and French officials toiling to bring about the independence 
or autonomy of a score of new states, a few governors and 
governors-general with retirement in sight, and of course 
the Portuguese in full fifteenth-century panoply. In West 
Africa Dr Nkrumah has now quite new anxieties. Can he 
somehow federate and dominate, or at least lead, the new 
states coming into existence ? Above all, what is he to do 
about Ghana’s real emergent rival, Nigeria ? It is true that 
the two Nigerian southern parties came to Accra, but one of 
them came for the unkind purpose of drawing attention to 
the crushed aspect of Ghana’s parliamentary oppositica. 
The Northern People’s Congress party, which is quite likely 
to rule Nigeria when it becomes independent in 1960, did 
not attend, nor did the major French West and Equatorial 
African party, the Rassemblement Démocratique Africain, 
apart from its dissident Guinean component, which is now 
the ruling party in Guinea, Dr Nkrumah could point to 
the Ghana-Guinea union as a prototype of the future United 
States of Africa. But it is more an alliance than a union, 
though perhaps, if more states in French Africa opt for 
independence, confederation will become possible. Clearly, 
however, Dr Nkrumah’s diplomacy is going to be kept busy 
in West Africa for the next two years, if Ghana is not to 
end up as one of a miscellany of balkanised West African 
states overshadowed by a Nigeria which may become the 
nucleus of a wider union. 

The new permanent secretariat in Accra, however, looks 
southwards, and offers Ghana’s championship to the masses 
in the still-colonial British, Belgian and Portuguese terri- 
tories of Middle Africa. It also specifically challenges 
Egypt’s bid for African leadership—and perhaps Russia’s. 
The conference is likely to inspire the nationalist leaders in 
these colonial areas to new efforts to achieve “ the political 
kingdom,” as Dr Nkrumah advised ; but this is also likely 
to embitter relations with the local white settlers who stand 
in the way of a quick “ Gold Coast solution.” It may also 
embroil Dr Nkrumah with the very countries from which 
he most needs help if his leadership in Africa is to rest on 
a firm economic foundation. At Accra he has thrown a lot 
of balls in the air: now he has to keep them up. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Asking a Lot 


AST week the National Union of Teachers formally 
. rejected the provisional recommendation of the 
Burnham main committee for a § per cent increase in salaries 
coupled with negotiations for new salary adjustments by 
April 1, 1960. It now finds itself in the difficulty that there 
is no machinery for carrying its claims further. Lacking 
any provision for arbitration, it has made an appeal to the 
minister ; but it is difficult to see what he is supposed to do. 
He can hardly make a unilateral decision which would be 
tantamount to declaring that the Burnham main committee 
was incompetent to reach fair conclusions. Moreover, he 
seems bound to point out that the NUT’s present attitude 
was endorsed by its own membership by only 112,893 to 
100,596 on a card vote, while the Associations of Head- 
masters and Headmistresses (with 40,000 members) and the 
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Association of Technical Teachers (with 25,000) voted for 
accepting the committee’s recommendations, 

It is fair to say, however, that a large proportion, if not a 
majority, of the state teachers are in a militant mood. They 
fee! that the moment has now arrived to break out from 
negotiations merely about cost of living changes since their 
last award, and to bid for what they call “a professional 
salary structure.” By this they mean a basic scale for all 
teachers of £600 to £1,200, rising to the maximum more 
quickly, and sugared with a larger number of “ graded 
posts” for special responsibilities (which, in the view of 
the infant-school and primary teachers—largely women— 
should be more generously distributed at their end 
of the educational process). This demand (of course, 
it is an opening bid) would cost £58 million a year, 
and represent an average increase of more than 25 per 
cent. It would put the teachers as a profession still 
further above medical auxiliaries and local government em- 
ployees, and probably above most executive grade civil 
servants. This rise would follow the 15 per cent increase 
given in 1956, then widely hailed as giving teachers a fair 
deal, which cost nearly £35 million a year. 

The teachers bitterly resent the slightest suggestion that 
their work, their training and their capabilities cannot be 
valued at this level. But they ought to ask themselves if 
it is realistic to open their mouths so wide. On present 
salaries, inducements, and prospects of a steady but slower 
advance in teaching emoluments, adequate numbers of 
average teachers are coming forward for training as fast 
as places are made available. The only real shortage is of 
teachers—mainly men—with scientific and special qualifi- 
cations. These are the hard facts of the supply and demand 
situation. They hardly square with a 25 per cent rise within 
the year, or suggest that there would be much public 
sympathy for forceful action to get it. 


FURNITURE AND FITTINGS BILL 


Tenancies at a Premium . . 


T had previously been supposed that Mr Mawby’s 

Furniture and Fittings Bill was a strictly private enter- 
prise venture by this lone Conservative trade unionist MP 
in the House. Now it appears that the Government sponsors 
it, for the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Housing has declared that Mr Brooke regards it as a “ worth- 
while measure.” It is difficult to see why. 

The root of the matter is the understandable indignation 
of many would-be tenants when landlords try to charge 
large hidden premiums for new tenancies in the shape of 
exorbitant prices for a few old pieces of linoleum left in a 
flat, and their frequent complaint that “there ought to be 
a law against this.” But, as a matter of fact, there is a law 
against it; there has been ever since 1920, but— 
because interferences with market prices of this sort rarely 
do succeed (they can nearly always be circumvented by con- 
tracts between willing parties or arguments about exactly 
what was offered)—successive twists in that law have never 
enabled it to work. The draftsmen of Mr Mawby’s bill 
have decided, against the evidence, that new and sterner pro- 
visions will make it work this time. In particular, they 
seek to make it an offence to ask for such premiums, whereas 
hitherto it has merely been forbidden to get them. They 
want those who make the bovine mistake of transgressing 
against the narrow wording of their bill (instead of merely 
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cunningly dodging round it) to be subject to criminal prose- 
cution by the local authorities (who are quite the wrong 
people to start criminal prosecutions, which should be left 
to the police). And they want to give those local authorities 
fearsome powers of entry to property without warrant in 
order to secure evidence. But the really odd thing about all 
this is that the new bill is being proposed just after current 
rents for all new tenancies coming on to the market have 
been decontrolled by the 1957 Rent Act. 


.. . and Premiums on the Way Out 


N the circumstances created by the 1957 Rent Act, the 

hidden premiums still being asked for many tenancies 
are of two main sorts. It is not clear which of them 
supporters of the Mawby bill think they are gunning for— 
and how. First, many landlords still prefer to get part of 
their payment from new tenants in the form of lump sums 
at the beginning of occupancy ; if that is a convenient way 
of pricing their wares, and a way which the market will 
bear, not everybody will see why they should not do so. 
But if one says that they should not—and the fiction of 
calling the lump sum a payment for fittings understandably 
arouses ire—and even if one assumes that the bill will some- 
how effectively stop this system, landlords will, of course, 
invariably be able to compensate for this by increasing the 
current rent. Nor is there really much weight in the (at 
first sight) plausible argument that the new bill is a 
strengthened protection against outright swindles. When the 
lump sum is a largely fictional payment for fittings and does 
not confer a right to a reasonable length of lease, it is said, 
landlords might take the lump sum and turn the tenant out 
in the streets the following month. But in those sorts of 
cases tenants could and would get their money back under 
present law. 

Secondly, some of the hidden premiums now being 
demanded arise not from the original Rent Act, but from 
Mr Brooke’s last-minute scuttle away from one of its prin- 
ciples, when he allowed existing tenants of decontrolled 
tenancies to badger three-year leases out of landlords under 
pressure on favourable terms. Some of these tenants are 
now trying to assign these favourable leases to other people, 
valuing furniture at an excessive price. There is a stronger 
case for saying that this practice ought to be stopped (even 
though the tenants concerned often point out indignantly 
that they had to pay hidden premiums themselves when they 
first took up their tenancies) ; but by the time the Mawby 
bill becomes law most leases of this sort—and the problem 
attached to them—will have only a short period to run. 

None of the arguments for this measure outweighs the 
real objection to the Government’s action last Friday. By ~ 
sponsoring this bill, Mr Brooke is leading simple people to 
suppose that he may somehow repeal the laws of supply and 
demand and make tenancies cheaper for them. And he 
must know perfectly well that he won’t. 


VENEZUELA 


Water on Troubled Oils 


LTHOUGH full results of the Venezuelan elections are still 
A not available, Dr Romulo Betancourt’s comfortable 
victory has now been acknowledged by his rivals. The 
latest returns give him 1.2 million votes, against 900,000 for 
Admiral Larrazabal. Even in the capital, where the admiral 
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won a 4 to I lead, people have been forced to accept the 
country’s decision. Dr Betancourt has promised to form a 
coalition government of the main parties (but not the com- 
munists), and is expected to take office on January 23rd, 
exactly a year after the downfall of Pérez Jiménez. 

As president-elect he has flustered the oil world by quietly 
stating that the terms under which foreign oil companies 
operate in Venezuela will have to be looked at again. But 
he has made it plain that any revision is to be effected by 
talks between his administration and the companies, and not 
by government decree. The two main points in his still 
very tentative suggestions are that his government will press 
for a larger share in the profits of established companies 
(instead of the present 50-50 formula) and that future agree- 
ments will be concluded on a new basis. Instead of granting 
any more outright concessions, his plan is to create a national 
oil company which will employ outside firms under contract. 
None of this seems very alarming (there has been no hint 
of nationalisation), but until he takes over the government 
it is impossible to tell how far or how fast he intends to move. 

More is in doubt than Dr Betancourt’s oil policy. The 
important question in the next few months will be whether 


the new president can prevent the kind of disorder that , 


could once again give the army diehards a pretext for taking 
control. Since much of the administration was swept out 
with Pérez Jiménez, he will have to depend partly on untried 
men—though some of his own associates can draw on their 
experience during the 1945-48 period of civilian govern- 
ment. However broad his coalition, it is unlikely to include 
the extreme Right which looks to the army for leadership. 
His mistakes will be swooped upon; even before the 
elections the Right was insisting that Venezuela needed a 
longer training period before being turned over to civilian 
rule. 


POLAND AND EAST GERMANY 


Forced Friendship 


HILE the western ministers in Faris were declaring 
V4 their rejection of Mr Khrushchev’s plan for Berlin, 
the east German leaders, Herren Ulbricht, Bolz and Matern, 
were leaving Poland after a visit consisting mainly of meet- 
ings with party bosses. Since the Polish people’s hostility 
to the visitors was evident, and some unpleasantness was 
liable to occur, their appearances in public were kept to the 
minimum. However, the official declarations of mutual 
friendship reached their culmination at a meeting attended 
by party functionaries from Warsaw factories at the Palace 
of Culture last Saturday. 

Mr Gomulka, who spoke first, said that he stood behind 
everything Mr Khrushchev had said on the German 
problem, and added: 

The German Democratic Republic represents the true 
interests of the German nation, it is our ally and friend, 
which makes its contribution to the cause of socialism by 
word and deed. 

He accused the West of entertaining false hopes of under- 
mining the alliance between Poland and East Germany. 
Replying, Herr Ulbricht claimed to be able to quote a Polish 
worker as saying that “the Oder-Neisse frontier has to be 
defended on the Elbe and on the Werra” (the two rivers 
whose names form the accepted cliché for the border 
between east and west Germany). As to the future status of 
West Berlin and the right of east Germans to control its 
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lines of communication, Herr Ulbricht said consultations on 
these problems would take place soon between his govern- 
ment and the Soviet Union. He added the obvious point 
that, since every train has to run to somebody’s timetable, 
the western powers—as long as they want to use the trains 
to Berlin—will have to enter into agreements with the east 
German government. 

The visit of Herr Ulbricht’s delegation to Poland was a 
demonstration of unity, contrived and superficial but timely, 
between the two states’ attitudes towards their vital political 
problems. Mr Khrushchev had evidently been successful 
in showing the Polish communist leaders, during their recent 
visit to Moscow, where their interests lay and who are their 
only protectors. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Brisbane Manner 


VEN England’s batsmen in their worst Brisbane form 
cannot beat the UN Assembly at passing the time 
without showing results. A truly timeless Test could be 
arranged between the MCC and a team from Turtle Bay. 
And the assembly itself might improve its performance if 
it had to give it before a crowd of loudly impatient 
Australians. 

It is not the quietness of the 1958 assembly that calls 
for complaint; the quietness itself has been heartening. 
One forecast made in The Economist has held good; 
although the spokesmen of the “new” nations admitted 
since 1955 were once expected to be loquacious and intransi- 
gent, the trend towards realism and compromise remains 
strong. The growing allergy to protracted vituperation is 
a symptom of maturity, and has helped an 82-member body 
to get through its agenda in no more time than the original 
assembly of only fifty-odd delegations used to need. 

Yet one should not get too complacent when the debates 
on Cyprus and Algeria end with whimpers instead of bangs, 
when Indonesia does not raise the New Guinea issue at all, 
when the assembly conducts a hushed burial service over 
the remains of the summer’s Middle Eastern crisis and 
refuses to get worked up about Quemoy. The decline in 
polemics has not been followed by any fresh zeal for action, 
The UN has left the cauldron of territorial water disputes 
to bubble on until 1960. It has refused to solve the South- 
West Africa problem by partition, but has turned up no 
better idea. Disarmament has been relegated in despair 
to a “ committee of the whole.” The new special develop- 
ment fund has been launched, but only $18 million has been 
pledged as yet ; the communist governments and other loud 
champions of development aid are conspicuous among the 
laggar<ds. Waving got into a fine tangle over UN publicity, 
the assembiy has extricated itself by telling Mr Ham- 
marskjéld, in effect, to do what he thinks best. And it 
has only too readily dropped the hot-potato question of 
future UN forces. Nobody in authority has yet made the 
obvious point that such a force might one day have a part 
to play in Germany. 

Three months of costly activity have, in fact, achieved 
precious little. Those delegates who want the UN to thrive 
should now at least be thinking how to use any future 
“quiet” assemblies to press reforms of the organisation’s 
own mechanisms. One worthwhile first step would be to 
end the absurd system of 82 delegations in committee adopt- 
ing, by simple majority, resolutions which the same 82 often 
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The idea that had to 20 


Everyone knew that oil tended to thicken up in cold and thin out 
in heat. It always had done. How could it ever be any different ? 


It was a challenge to research. Why couldn’t a 

new kind of motor oil be produced, an oil that would 
stay thin when cold yet protect like a thicker grade 
as temperatures warmed up ? 

It wasn’t easy. It meant changing the way oil behaved 

by blending it with chemical additives. But it was done 

and every motorist can be thankful; for in Shell X-100 
Multigrade he can buy an oil which combines several grades 
in ong and does things for him no oil could do before. 













It gets him quickly off the mark on winter 
mornings. It gives him instant engine 
protection in that crucial period just after 
starting when most engine wear occurs. 
His battery will last longer and, 

with less engine drag, he will save petrol 
in his everyday driving. 

This remarkable Shell Multigrade oil is the 
result of a readiness to challenge existing ideas 
—which is the mark of leadership. With such 
products as this, Shell is making your 
motoring better and more economical. 
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WORKERS Can now enjoy ideal surroundings for comfort and 
efficiency where outside conditions of heat and humidity would 
make energetic activity almost intolerable. This typifies the 
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head office of the Agricultural and Industrial Bank of Iraq, and 
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the State Department Building, Washington. 
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United Building Society in Johannesburg, South Africa’s largest office building. 
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fail to pass by the necessary two-thirds majority in plenary 
session. This merely confuses the public and makes: the 
assembly look silly—which it can ill afford to do. 


OBSCENITY 


How Obscene Can Art Get? 


HETHER prodded by Sir Alan Herbert’s electoral free- 

booting or by his own cultural conscience as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Literature, Mr Butler managed 
to sound conciliatory toward the Society of Authors during 
Tuesday’s debate on obscene publications, while enjoying 
some quiet fun at the expense of Mr T. S. Eliot. Broadly, 
the Home Secretary agrees with the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons that Mr Justice Stable’s masterly 
charge to the jury in the case of “ The Philanderer ” ought 
to be the law. But it is apparently beyond the wit of parlia- 
mentary draftsmanship to say so in legally convincing 
language. What Mr Roy Jenkins and his co-sponsors will 
have to decide is whether Mr Butler’s subtle overtures are 
worth meeting rather than having no bill at all. 

Mr Butler’s suggested modifications in the select com- 
mittee’s new definition of obscenity should not, at a first 
layman’s glance, present much difficulty. But the main 
conflict is over whether, as the committee wishes, a success- 
ful defence of a book’s artistic or literary merit, backed by 
expert witnesses, should of itself carry the day, or whether, 
as the Home Secretary offers in its place, there should only 
be a general defence that publication is in the public interest, 
with the advancement of art and literature being explicitly 
included as one of the factors to be weighed. Whether it 
will be worth the authors accepting this change will 
depend rather on details which the Home Secretary did not 
fill in—such as where exactly the onus of proof would lie 
in deciding how the public good would best be served and 
under what conditions experts could be called. 

If the Society of Authors meets Mr Butler on this point 
too, surely he can then afford to be more forthcoming on 
two other points. These are the right of an author affected 
by a prosecution for obscenity to be heard in defence of his 
reputation (on which Mr Butler was completely noncom- 
mittal) and the sensible recommendation that the Director 
of Public Prosecutions should always have to agree to the 
starting of an obscenity case. 

Although there was none of the passion of the Wolfenden 
debate on Tuesday, it again seemed impossible for anyone 
to discuss the subject without sounding faintly ridiculous. 
The Home Secretary pictured the pulp mills turning on a 
tap of brilliantly written pornography once a defence of 
artistic merit were allowed ; a Liberal publisher so forgot 
his party leader’s aversion to “the establishment” as to 
assure the House solemnly that there was a well-recognised 
literary circle whose word on cultural matters could be 
properly sanctified by law ; and Mr Nigel Nicolson, whose 
partner insists on publishing Lolita (which being a well- 
written account of a peculiarly unpalatable perversion, will 
shortly put everyone’s principles to the test) asked for cover 
behind a literary censorship—a course which Mr Butler 
has rightly spurned. In the same spirit it may be urged 
that whatever compromise is reached the expert witnesses 
should be retained, since the exchange of aphorisms between 
literary and judicial lions, while not invariably helpful to 
the defence, will unquestionably make for more entertain- 
ing cases. 
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ELECTRICAL TRADES UNION 


Actions for Libel? 


HE slow battle of nerves between the Trades Union 

Congress and the Electrical Trades Union has now 
taken another—and just possibly more decisive—turn. It 
is about time too. The TUC has been worried for years 
about the election methods of the communist-dominated 
ETU ; but, even by union standards, it has been excep- 
tionally slow to do anything about them. Even now it has 
decided rather feebly against making any formal investiga- 
tion under rule 13, which allows the TUC to look into 
activities “ contrary to the declared principles of Congress.” - 
Instead, it is asking the ETU to defend itself, if necessary 
in the courts, against allegations of rigged balloting that 
have appeared against the union in the press. 

It is difficult to judge how this timid start will develop. 
If the ETU does take action against these statements—and 
there are plenty of them—it will, in its position of plaintiff, 
have to prove its case by taking the lid well and truly off 
its election methods. That is one reason why it may be 
loth to move unless it feels that the alternative might be 
an investigation under rule 13. But if it thinks that such 
an investigation is likely, if it feels that a battle somewhere 
must come, it might well prefer to be on the offensive in 
the courts, where it could pick out the particular allegations 
which it felt it could most easily refute. It has thus so 
far pretended unconcern, and even hinted, through the 
columns of the Daily Worker, that it would have made an 
attack against these allegations before had it been sure of 
the TUC’s backing. Of course, the TUC’s opinion on the 
matter was never asked ; but, by asking for their support, 
the ETU communists may hope to frighten the more hesi- 
tant members of the General Council into not taking any 
action at all. 

The General Council should not be deterred by this. If 
the ETU is prepared to say, even for reasons of strategy, 
that it will expose its election methods to public scrutiny, 
then the TUC should back to the hilt its decision to go to 
law. After all, this is what the TUC should want. If the 
ETU takes no action, then the TUC should proceed to an 
investigation under rule 13. Many individual unions are 
unwilling to see this precedent set, both because of their 
tradition of autonomy and because there are other organ- 
isations besides the ETU whose election records might 
not in all cases look snow white under public inquiry. But 
the damage done to the unions’ prestige by this precedent 
would be tiny compared to the damage already done by 
the so far unrefuted allegations against the ETU. More- 
over, the unions are uneasily aware that, thanks to the 
inaction of the ETU, many newspapers are now feeling 
emboldened to thrust their inquiries into alleged union 
scandals much further than their cautious apprehension of 
Britain’s stringent libel laws has hitherto allowed. 


WAGES LEGISLATION 


Raising Issues 


HEN the Government decided two months ago to kill 

WY off the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, it removed from 
the British economic scene not only a powerful engine of 
inflation through compulsory arbitration, from which not 
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a few of our postwar economic troubles had stemmed, but 
also a body which had performed a second and less generally 
important function: that of deciding on so-called “ issues 
disputes.” These arise when an employer is found to be 
paying less than the wage rates agreed for his industry by 
the appropriate central associations of employers and trade 
unions. The recalcitrant individual who refused to pay these 
“ fair wages ” could be hauled before the tribunal and made 
to toe the central line ; this has happened on 41 occasions 
this year. 

By agreement between the unions and the big employers’ 
associations, Mr Macleod has now announced, the issues 
procedure is likely to be raised from the dead. The exact 
machinery for raising it has not been finally decided, but 
one clue is provided by the fact that legislative powers 
are expected to be taken by the insertion of a new clause 
in the Wages Council Bill which is now before Parliament 
(and which was designed, originally, to deal only with the 
catering trade). The argument for this clause will be that 
the phrase “fair wages” means an emotional lot to 
the unions, that it can make a recalcitrant employer 
toe the line, and that proceedings under the old “issues 
system ” were not really very extensive in practice. The 
argument against it is that, as one should always suspect 
when big employers and big unions are agreed, it will tend 
to lessen competition. To force all employers to pay wages 
agreed by the most prosperous firms in an industry can 
squeeze out the employer of sub-standard labour or labour 
which would otherwise be unemployed. There was a prime 
example of this restrictionism earlier this week, when 
employers and building unions in the north together 
condemned the excellent practice whereby some building 
workers have entered into voluntary contracts to build some 
additional houses in certain developing areas after hours. 
It is easy to see something of the same restrictive spirit in 
industry’s support of the issues machinery. When the new 
clause comes to be debated, this largely two-party Parliament 
—which is not supposed to represent big trade unions and 
big employers’ associations only—should certainly not allow 
it to pass merely on the nod. 


ICELAND 


Coalition Adrift 


CELAND is still without a government. Its economic woes, 

which played their part in prompting this summer’s 
claim for a twelve-mile fishing limit, brought down Mr 
Jonasson’s coalition a fortnight ago. Mr Jonasson had been 
in office since 1956, sustained by a somewhat uneasy alliance 
between his own Progressive party and the Social Democrats 
and communists. Last May, when the government made a 
resolute effort to set its house in order, it imposed an import 
tax that put up the cost of living by almost ten per cent. 
Mr Jonasson then resisted trade union pressure for wage 
increases that would bring further inflation, but in his 
latest plans for restraint—which the unions rejected—he 
lost the support of the Social Democrats and communists 
in his cabinet. Mr Thors, leader of the conservative 


Independence party, is at present trying to form a coalition 
government. 

The United Nations General Assembly has now recom- 
mended that no further conference on the law of the sea 
should be held before 1960. This makes it all the more 
important that the British Government’s suggestion of an 
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interim agreement on Icelandic waters, pending the out- 
come of the general conference, should be taken up 
in Reykjavik. Mr Selwyn Lloyd offered the Icelanders a 
naval demarcation line along the six-mile limit during the 
Nato talks in Paris on Thursday. Unless new talks are 
begun it may be too much to hope that the cod war will 


remain as uneventful, or as jocular, this winter as it has 
been so far. 


HOLLAND 


No Dutch Macdonald 


ISCLAIMING any wish to be a “Dutch Ramsay 
Macdonald,” Dr Willem Drees, the Dutch prime 
minister and leader of the Labour party, resigned on 
December 11th, together with four other socialist ministers, 
after ‘his right-wing coalition allies had helped to defeat a 
tax measure introduced by the socialist finance minister, 
Dr Hofstra. The socialists interpreted this defeat as an 
attempt to give the employers priority over the workers in 
obtaining relief from the anti-inflationary measures enforced 
last year. The rest of the cabinet placed their portfolios at 
Queen Juliana’s disposal ; the outcome of the crisis, however, 
may be not a new cabinet but the general election which, in 
the normal course of events, would not be due until 1960. 
The crisis did not take the Dutch public by surprise. 
Ever since the defeat of the Labour party in the provincial 
and communal elections early this year, discord has been 
growing between the socialists and their coalition partners, 
of which the Catholic party is the chief. The socialists 
have found it more and more difficult to carry out the 
essential parts of their party programme, and their coalition 
colleagues have been emboldened by the increasingly anti- 
socialist mood of the electorate. 

If a general election is held, it will not be dominated by 
any great controversial issue. New Guinea arouses very 
little popular interest, and the Labour party is itself divided 
over what should be done about it. Domestic campaign 
issues, with the possible exception of rents, are likely to be 
unexciting. The consequences of last year’s inflation have 
been overcome. The balance of payments shows a com- 
fortable surplus week after week ; prices are stable ; unem- 
ployment is very low ; private investments are increasing ; 
and confidence in the guilder is high. In this atmosphere, 
it will not be easy for the Labour party, which has been 
so influential in Dutch political life since the war, to restore 
its dwindling popularity. 


MORBIDITY SURVEY 


Diseases at Large 


HE results of the first of three surveys of diseases seen 
Tis general practice in England and Wales have just been 
published by the General Register Office. The survey 
analyses two separate things: first, the number of times 
the 170 doctors in the sample were consulted ; and, secondly, 
the prevalence of particular diseases about which they 
were consulted. The first gives some idea of the load 
the general practitioners carry ; it works out at 3.8 con- 
sultations a year per person on their lists (consultation 
being taken to exclude non-medical items of service and 
requests for advice over the telephone or through a third 
party). The second shows the number of patients suffer- 
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ing from a disease irrespective of the number of consulta- 
tions. 

From the first analysis, it appears that about a third of 
the people covered by the survey did not consult their 
doctors at all during the year ; among the two-thirds who 
did, there were more women than men, and about half of 
all those consulting their doctors did so four or more times. 
According to the second analysis, out of every 1,000 patients 
(consulting and not consulting) on the doctors’ lists, 81 
were diagnosed as suffering from the common cold, 65 from 
arthritis and rheumatism, 62 from bronchitis, 46 from 
psychoneurotic disorders, and 38 from influenza. But it 
was the bronchitis patients who needed the most medical 
attention (roughly four consultations a year), their consulta- 
tion rate being 261 per thousand, compared with 163 for 
the common cold. 

The survey also analyses the rates by regions and by 
type of practice—urban, semi-urban and rural. Some 
examples of the regional variations are given in the accom- 
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panying diagram. It will be seen that in the east and west 
ridings of Yorkshire coronary disease and angina are notice- 
ably more prevalent than in, say, the eastern region, which 
seems to be the healthiest area to live in all round—though 
it does have a hay fever rate rather higher than the average. 
The survey’s statistics, it should be noted, are not weighted 
for the numbers of the population in each age group, and 
the east and west ridings may contain an excess of people 
at the susceptible ages for coronary disease. Or perhaps 
the stress and strain of a Yorkshire business man’s life 
increases his liability to heart attacks—a question on which 
the second survey, analysing sickness by the patients’ 
occupations, should throw some light. 


CHINA 


The Future of Mao 


N Tuesday Marshal Chen Yi, the Chinese foreign 
QO minister, informed a number of diplomats in Peking 
that the central committee of the Communist party had 
approved Mao Tse-tung’s decision to give up his position 
as Chairman of the republic. The committee’s announce- 
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ment explained that this 
would enable Mr Mao to 
“concentrate his energies 
on dealing with questions of 
the direction of policy ” and 
also to “ set aside more time 
for Marxist-Leninist theor- 
etical work, without this 
affecting his continued lead- 
ing role in the work of the 
state.” He will retain his 
decisive position as leader of 
the party. Marshal Chen 
and the committee conceded 
that the change will have 
to be explained carefully 
; inside and outside the party 
to prevent “any misunderstanding.” Up to Wednesday, 
the Chinese people themselves had learnt nothing of the 
news from their press or radio. 

The decision of the 65-year-old Mao to give up a largely 
ceremonial and time consuming job—while remaining at the 
centre of real power—has been interpreted, both in Chinese 
nationalist circles and in Belgrade, as the result of differences 
between him and Mr Khrushchev. There seems little basis 
for these speculations ; the official explanation is plausible 
enough. Mao Tse-tung has never shown great interest in 
the trappings of power ; and he has personally done much 
to develop Marxist-Leninist dogma. Before the Communists 
won power in China, he had already written a large number 
of works on this subject ; his literary output has declined 
since. He may regard it as his duty to round off his life’s 
work with an opus that would bring theoretical Marxism 
closer to Chinese, and Asian, realities. Marx had based 
his theory on conditions in highly industrialised societies ; 
Lenin had to do a lot of juggling to adapt it to Russia, 
where only a small industrial proletariat existed in 1917. 
Mao presumably wants to transform Marxism-Leninism 
into a doctrine fully applicable to societies that are still 
virtually unaffected by any industrial revolution. He may 
also be drawn into the field of ideology because Mr 
Khrushchev, and most of the Soviet leaders, are keeping 
clear of it. But he’is evidently not going into retirement. 
And the tortuous way in which his colleagues have handled 
this week’s news (the Nationalists had already got wind of 
it, which presumably forced Peking into a premature dis- 
closure) reveals their fear of “any misunderstanding ” 
among the masses to whom Mr Mao has been so long 
presented as a godlike father-figure. 


SOVIET UNION 


The Schools Debate 


HE Supreme Soviet, which has been summoned for 
December 22nd, may prove a curtain-raiser to the party 
congress in January. It is likely to endorse the budget for 
next year, a process that should show whether or not the 
new economic plan involves any important financial 
changes. In particular, it will be interesting to see whether 
additional expenditure on housing and on raising minimum 
wages will be accompanied by any cuts in defence spending. 
The budget will, as usual, be approved without opposition 
and without any real alterations. A more lively debate may 
be prompted by the educational reforms discussed on page 
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152 of The Economist of October 11th. The schools dis- 
cussion, which has been going on in the Soviet press and 
on the radio ever since the publication of Mr Khrushchev’s 
new programme, shows that his theses are by no means 
to everybody’s liking. Many teachers, while agreeing that 
change is needed, regret that it should mean the reduction 
of compulsory schooling from ten years to seven or eight. 
Many professors, in turn, deplore the fact that the bulk 
of university education is to be shifted to evening classes. 
Naturally, this opposition is expressed very mildly. But 
will it find an echo in parliament and affect the final shape 
of the bill ? 

Sessions of the Supreme Soviet are also always the stage 
for a major speech on foreign policy. Mr Gromyko, or 
Mr Khrushchev himself, is likely to close the session with 
an international tour d’horizon, in which Germany is bound 
to be the focal point. 


K the Breadwinner 


HE central committee of the Soviet Communist party 

has met again this week to talk about agriculture. 

Mr Khrushchev’s lengthy progress report on the achieve- 
ments of the last five years was published in Pravda without 
waiting for the meeting to end. For the first time since 
1953 (when Mr Malenkov confirmed that Soviet grain 
statistics, calculated on the basis of the standing crop, were 
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GOVERNMENT AID TO 
ENTERPRISE 

When great schemes for objects of public utility are 
q brought before the country, it is most natural that a 

general opinion should prevail, that Government, that is, 
the country in its collective capacity, should extend its aid to 
such enterprises. ‘There are undertakings so novel in their 
character, as to involve an uncertainty which the timid 
capitalist shuns, and yet so important in their results, if they 
can be accomplished, that the State may be excused, even 
according to the strictest interpretation of the doctrines of 
private enterprise, if it extends its aid to them. But after all 
the experience which we have had, the real difficulty which 
still remains to be solved is this :—in what can the State, if 
ever so willing, extend efficient aid to mercantile undertakings— 
bearing always in mind that it is the undertakings only which 
it is intended to encourage, and not the interests of the capitalist 
that it is intended to protect? A Government ever so desirous 
to carry out some great work of public utility, finds itself beset 
with numerous difficulties not easily seen at first sight. ... 
The drawbacks incident to Government undertakings have been 
nowhere more strongly illustrated than in India. The time 
that is lost, the expense that is incurred, the frequent changes 
of plans and policy with a change of the controlling power, all 
fatally interfere with efficiency. And we feel certain that no 
plan would have been more justly objected to in reference to 
the construction of submarine telegraphs, whether to India or 
across the Atlantic, than the direct agency of the Government 
in laying them down and working them. , . . The only plan 
which has yet been devised . . . by which we can secure, the 
advantages of Government assistance, without weakening the 
value of private skill and assiduity, is by practically dividing 
the risk—by giving the greatest possible motive for the accom- 
plishment of the undertaking itself, in the shape of a high and 
certain prize in the event of success—by throwing the risk of 
the actual accomplishment of the work upon those who under- 
take it, while the Government guarantee such an annual income 
as shall leave no risk as to the scheme being, when once 
completed, profitable. 





‘on the market. 
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highly infiated) it contains an absolute figure for Soviet 
grain production. This year’s grain harvest is estimated 
at 137 million tons. It may seem little when one remembers 
that 180 million tons was the target set for 1955. Never- 
theless, it is claimed as the best crop ever gathered in 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr Khrushchev claims greater achievements in other 
branches of agriculture. Indeed, his report is a plea pro 
domo sua. Important progress has been made in the last 
five years since he took control of agricultural policy. 
Things had been very bad before that. And the men 
responsible for past setbacks had been trying to sabotage 
his policy. His report contains violent passages against 
the “anti-party group” (MM. Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Malenkov, Bulganin and Shepilov). They are accused of 
having obstructed Mr Khrushchev’s managerial reform and 
his drive to reclaim virgin land, as well as of opposition 
to his plan for replacing compulsory deliveries by purchase 
The terms are strong, but it is as yet 
impossible to tell whether the indictment is a warning 
to potential offenders, a defensive move against a strong, 
continuing opposition, or the announcement of a new purge. 


PROVINCIAL POLICE 


The Case for Inquiry 


N the Lords last week Earl Winterton called for an 

inquiry into whether the statutory control of certain local 
authorities over provincial police forces is being properly 
exercised, whether the powers of the Home Office’s inspec- 
torate of constabulary need to be strengthened, and whether 
some of the smaller provincial police forces should be 
amalgamated with larger ones. The Government success- 
fully resisted this call. But motions which are politely 
withdrawn in the Lords have a habit of preparing the way 
for action later, and this is certainly a matter which should 
be pressed on the Home Office again. 

The size of provincial police forces varies widely and 
anomalously, according to geographical and _ historical 
accident ; at a time when the whole structure of British 
local government is being re-examined, a re-examination 
of the best size of authority to handle this important local 
government service could only be beneficial, There is a 
similar variation in efficiency (the mobility of top criminals 
in the motor car age has made this nationally embarrassing), 
in the powers of watch committees (sometimes they make 
the main appointments in their force, sometimes chief 
constables do), and allegedly also in political pressures on 
the police ; it is widely believed that police attitudes to 
strike pickets sometimes vary according to which political 
party is in power on the council. London’s police are the 
only force whose activities can be subjected to scrutiny at 
parliamentary question time, so that individuals who think 
that something is wrong in their area have widely differing 
opportunities of seeking publicity and redress. That was one 
lesson of the long-festering Brighton affair, and another was 
that there are real difficulties in educating watch committees 
to oversee matters that are often right outside the average 
councillor-committeeman’s philosophy. 

The Home Office’s central inspectorate of constabulary, 
the only co-ordinating authority, now consists of five 
inspectors (plus another for Scotland and one woman 
inspector) ; their main visits to local forces are made at a 
pre-communicated time and date, like kit inspections in 
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Extracts from the Liverpool precedents in 
(Municipal Records) circa 1580. 
Prior to this time the public business of the town had been 
conducted by the Mayor, Aldermen, and all burgesses in 
Common Hall assembled. 
““fforeasmuche as upon due consideracon of the 
auncient customes of this towne, it semethe there owe 
(ought) to be a common councell within the same of 
the Maior Aldermen and xxiiij others of the most 
discrete and substauntiall free burgesses Inhabitants 
thereof, by whose discreacon or the greatter nomber of 
theime in their comon assemblies wthowt the rest of the 
comunaltie . . . All causes towchinge the comon 
wealthe & good governemt of this towne owe 
from tyme to tyme by ordered and disposed, 
wch said good usage by userpacon of late 
disordered assemblies of wholl comons 
(wherein throughe the varietie of 
oppinions of suche A multitude 
seldom any good successc hath 
ensued”)... 
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Hereabouts the three great trading estates 
of Speke, Aintree and Kirkby are but one instance 

of how the City Council have proved worthy of this heritage. If you are looking 
for a first class factory site with ample financial assistance why not write to:— 


LIVERPOOL 


Prosperity 
DALE STREET 


Centre of Industrial 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION 
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Thermalite 
is now in full 
production at 
the second 
factory in the 
Midiands. 





Two factories 

are serving Britain 
for the production 
of Thermalite 
building blocks and 
delivery time has 
now been reduced 
to 2-3 weeks. 
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For further details apply to 


| THERMALITE-YTONG LTD 
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Hams Hall, Lea Marston, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 
Tel: Coleshill 2081 
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CANDID CANADA 
SPEAKS ITS MIND 


It was only in April last year that the first gallon of BP 
gasoline was sold in Canada. 

Today BP Canada Limited (an affiliate of the international 
‘ British Petroleum Company Limited) operates a chain of 
over 350 garages, spanning across the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. By this time next year, BP will have around 
700 garages. And by 1960, a great new BP. Refinery will be 
in operation at Ville d’Anjou. Recently a special reporter 






















Pipe Line Spread Boss, 37- 
year-old WILLIAM BER- 
NARD of 74 Jackman 
Avenue, Toronto. “I always 
use BP and I find it works 
real good. I reckon British 
goods are just fine.” 










4 Hollywell Drive, Toronto 
City, drives Ford Fairlane 
235-774, is himself in the 
automobile business: ‘“‘It’s 
real fine gas is BP. As for 
service, I reckon they give the 
best you'll find in the city.” 











THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
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Typical of the sort of super service station BP is 
building across the two provinces, this BP garage 
stands at the corner of Ontario and Leclaire Streets 
in down-town Montreal. Says 42-year-old owner 
WILLY SWEET (cleaning windscreen) — “It’s a darn 
nice outfit, BP. Sales? I was up 4,000 gallons first 
month I took over.” 

















Driver of a British Ford 
Anglia, 74-year-old SAM 
DIAMOND of Ottawa. “I 
find BP 100%. Been using it 
for about a month now and 
yes sir, I find everything 
about BP just fine.” 


Out for a weekend trip with 
his wife and 7-year-old 
daughter Marilyn, DONALD 
MORRISON of 28 Green- 
land Road, Don Mills. “I 
always use BP, it sure is OK 
by me.” 


was sent from London to find out what Canadians think of 
BP’s great new development. 

What the motorists think, you can read on this page. They 
think BP’s good. But what of the men who sell it ? For this, 
come to the BP Don Mills service station, Toronto City. 
Here works expatriate Britisher Mr. W. R. Matthews. He 
used to sell BP in England. Now he sells it in Canada. And 
what does he think ? “Sir,” he said to the BP reporter, “the 
future of BP in Canada? The answer is WOW!” 
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the armed forces. It is impossible to believe that this 
patchwork quilt of organisation is perfect in every respect. 
The main obstacle to an inquiry is presumably the appre- 
hension of high police officers lest any investigation might 
degenerate into a witch hunt. That is a quite unnecessary 
bogey. What sort of people do the police think that royal 
commissioners usually are ? 


CAMBODIA 


Storm ina Buddhist Teacup 


INCE it broke off diplomatic relations with Siam last 
month, Cambodia has announced the suspension of air 
services between Phnom Penh and Bangkok, restrictions on 
the movements of foreigners inside Cambodia. and steps to 
recruit parachutists. The Siamese say they are willing to 
resume relations on condition that Cambodia releases 32 
Siamese citizens allegedly “ held by force.” In that event, 
Siam would consider lifting security measures. 

There is more in this unfortunate situation than meets the 
ear of the listener to rival broadcasts. Some of Cambodia’s 
neighbours describe the Cambodians as touchy and stubborn 
(a border dispute with Vietnam was in the news in June), 
but the history of the Indo-Chinese peninsula can be made 
to serve either side in these border disputes. 

A Cambodian delegation went to Bangkok in August to 
negotiate a settlement of minor differences. These con- 
cerned the frontier (the Khmer temple of Préah Vihéar, in 
the disputed region, was “stolen” by the Siamese three 
years ago, according to the Cambodians) and the’ transit of 
goods by railway between the two countries. Prince Wan, 
the Siamese foreign minister, took a conciliatory attitude, 
but the minister of the interior in the then government, 
General Prapart, did not. After a “ popular demonstration ” 
against Cambodia in the streets of Bangkok, the talks broke 
down ; three weeks later, the Siamese government was over- 
thrown by the army leader, Marshal Sarit. 

In recent weeks, the Cambodian leader, Prince Sihanouk, 
has been attacked in the Siamese press for recognising com- 
munist China. Indeed Prince Sihanouk was in China about 
the time his delegation arrived in Bangkok (for that matter, 
he has since been to the United States). The attacks on the 
Prince were unjustified and seem to have been an added 
irritant in Phnom Penh. But did they really justify a 
diplomatic break ? Between these Buddhist neighbours, 
mildness and common sense would be more in character. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Dr Verwoerd Seeks Allies 


HOSE who have always believed that in the end even 
Le most messianic of Afrikaner nationalists would 
weaken, in face of the world’s disapproval and the rise of 
black nationalism throughout Africa, will be rubbing their 
hands over Dr Verwoerd’s recent press interview. Although 
be once more insisted that everyone was out of step except 
his National party, his statements can also be read as 
an uneasy man’s appeal for allies and for sympathy. He 
assured the West that in the Union it had its only reliable 
friend, its last toechold in Africa: 

Our friendship must remain even in spite of misunder- 
standings. If we are left in the lurch for friendship in the 
present cold war, and the whites lose out in this country, 
then even this bastion is lost to the western world. 
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It is remarkable that Dr Verwoerd can publicly speak of 
the Afrikaner nation losing out. This certainly strengthens 
the impression that he is asking for love. But of course his 
plea is really that the West should see everything from his 
angle: African nationalism is communism, or the spearhead 
of communism ; therefore the Union’s firm stand against 
communism, which happens also to be a firm stand against 
African nationalism, is profoundly in the West’s interest, 
indeed the only possible policy for keeping Africa in the 
western camp. His argument then brightly brought in 

partheid as the only way to fulfil the legitimate aspirations 
of Africans for states of their own, and for (gradual) advance 
to civilised standards. At which point, of course, it becomes 
clear that the appointment of Bantu “ ambassadors ” to Goli 
and other “ white areas” is a perfect quid pro quo for the 
removal of the white MPs who represent the Africans and 
Coloureds in the Cape Town parliament. 

In short the appeal is: Love me, love my apartheid, my 
“suppression of communism ” legislation, my treason trial 
(curtain just going up for Act II). It is certainly true that 
South Africa has strategic importance, though this is rot 
now backed by any significant military contribution to the 
West. This seems little enough to set against the many 
political embarrassments which South African policies bring 
upon the West. Dr Verwoerd warns the West that western 
civilisation is at stake in South Africa. So it is, but not 
in the way he appears to think. The West is primarily 
concerned to preserve its civilisation in the West itself, and 
the only way Dr Verwoerd can help in that effort is to put 
his mind into reverse. But this new sensitivity in Afrikaner- 
dom could still lead to new thinking, and that should be 
welcomed, 


The Economist 
Diary 


For the better ordering of the working 
day, and for the comfort and delectation of 
secretaries, there is nothing to equal it. ~ 
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LETTERS 








A Syndicate in Trouble 


Sir—The attention of the committee of 
Lloyd’s has been called to an article 
which appeared in the issue of your 
journal for December 13, 1958, under 
the heading of “Lloyd’s—A Syndicate 
in Trouble.” 

The committee are much concerned 
by certain of the wholly inaccurate state- 
ments relating to the affairs of the syndi- 
cate (known as the “ Roylance Syndi- 
cate ”) which are made in the article and 
the committee wish to take the earliest 


opportunity to contradict the more 
serious of those misstatements as 
follows :— 


(1) That it has been generally known 
for more than a year that the syndicate 
had run into difficulties and that the 
committee of Lloyd’s have had to make 
special arrangements for its management. 

(2) That it has been found that up to 
the underwriting year 1954 the distri- 
bution of profits had exceeded the profits 
earned and an unrecognised debit balance 
had been built up in the accounts. 

(3) That as a result of the disclosures 
in connection with the affairs of the 
syndicate the committee of Lloyd’s have 
already made some drastic alterations in 
the audit instructions. 

The committee also wish to refute the 
implications of the last paragraph of the 
article that the accountants dealing with 
the audit of the books of the Roylance 
Syndicate had made mistakes in the 
matter of the assessment of outstanding 
losses. 


The committee of Lloyd’s are in 
course of conducting a full investigation 
of the affairs of the Roylance Syndicate 
and whatever may be the outcome of 
that investigation, it in no way affects 
the insuring public. As stated in your 
article and in previous statements issued 
by me to the press, all valid claims 
against the Roylance Syndicate are being, 
and will continue to be, paid in full.— 
Yours faithfully, WALTER BARRIE 
London, E.C.3 Chairman of Lloyd’s 


Ins and Outs 


Str—Assiduous readers of The Econo- 
mist will have recognised that for some 
time it has become one of the most 
effective and flexible of the defenders of 
the present Government. To the Con- 
servative party, which can count on the 
invaluable support of almost the whole 
local press and the majority of the 
national press, whatever its policies and 
whoever its leader, this reinforcement 
from a paper which is nominally inde- 
pendent is surely welcome. 

Your leader entitled “ The Ins and the 
Outs ” must be counted a most ingenious 
effort in this direction. In it you write 
that the Prime Minister’s attempt “ to 
liquidate and live down the false atti- 
tudes and miscalculations . . . which lay 


behind the Suez affair” is “wholly to 
the national advantage.” And you go on 
to compare it to Mr Gaitskell’s attempt 
“to l..e down his party’s old dogmatic 
socialism.” The comparison is specious. 
Though Mr Gaitskell may be embar- 
rassed by your disclosure, and though 
his efforts may well prove unsuccessful, 
it would appear he is trying to educate 
his party. 

No one can accuse Mr Macmillan of 
attempting anything so unrealistic. Far 
from it, on every occasion that offers 
itself he defends and bolsters up “the 
false attitudes and miscalculations in his 
party which lay behind the Suez affair.” 
This very summer in America he 
described it as “wise, honourable and 
justified.” Only the other day he pro- 
moted two of the least educable members 
of his party, both of whom remain 
fanatical supporters of the Suez affair, 
Mr Julian Amery and Mr Hugh Fraser. 
This is not “doing good by stealth.” It 
is openly encouraging crime.—Yours 
faithfully, Mark BONHAM CARTER 
House of Commons 


Labour Policy 


Sir—Mr Harold Wilson’s letter is cer- 
tainly valuable. It is most useful to have 
it on record that he agrees with your 
interpretation that Labour policy implies 
no further nationalisation. , 

The rest of his letter is less satis- 
factory. We should like to know what 
Labour policy is as well as what Labour 
policy is not. 

“Controlled expansion,” in a broad 
sense, is the aim which has been pursued 
under a variety of mames by every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer since the 
war. A pezan in praise of the Promised 
Land and an attack on the Government 
is no substitute for any indication of 
how the Labour party intends to get 
there. 

If “controlled expansion” is to be 
regarded as a policy and not a catch 
phrase, two questions must be answered : 
“How controlled?” and “How ex- 
panded ?” In my previous letter I en- 
deavoured to set out what I understood 
to be the answers to these two questions 
given by the authors of “Industry and 
Society” and “ Plan for Progress.” Mr 
Wilson, however, says that these are all 
“bogeys and fantasies.” I did at least 
pay the Labour party the compliment 
of believing that they had a policy. If 
Thave misunderstood it (and its obscurity 
makes this quite possible) would Mr 
Wilson tell us what is the correct inter- 
pretation, not of the ends, about which 
there is relatively little dispute, but of 
the means, Which are what industry 
wants to know of a party which might 
be called upon to form a government ?— 
Yours faithfully, ROBERT RENWICK 
London, E.C.3 
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Wales 


Smr—Your paper’s comment on Wales 
in the issue of December 6th had a 
sneering and flippant quality which one 
does not expect to encounter in your 
columns. 


You say that Mr Huw Edwards 
“... had run the Advisory Council for 
Wales since 1948 very much as his 
personal instrument.” Not one of those 
who oppose Mr Edwards has ever ques- 
tioned his motives. You have made an 
unworthy personal insinuation without 
offering a shred of evidence. If you 
cannot justify this accusation, you should 
withdraw it. 


In referring to the appointment of Mr 
Henry Brooke as Chairman of the 
Council, you omit a crucial fact. It was 
the Prime Minister himself who said 
that he wished to receive from the 
council independent and _ unfettered 
views. With a cabinet minister in the 
chair, the whole raison d’étre of the 
council has been destroyed ; what we 
now have is an administrative muddle 
presided over by a peripatetic Minister 
of State. . 


It is misleading to imply that, because 
there is no separate system of Welsh law, 
a Welsh Secretary of State would not 
have a full-time job. The degree of 
devolution which Scotland now has 
could easily be granted to Wales; the 
difficulties are largely manufactured by 
politicians and by high civil servants in 
Whitehall who are determined not to 
yield. 

One expects a paper of the standing 
of The Economist to discuss the urgent 
need for devolution seriously instead of 
dismissing it with a few feeble quips. 


On the subject of education you adopt 
the tone of a nineteenth century 
Colonial Office spokesman ; you cannot 
stand the transference of responsibility 
“. ..from the appropriate ministry to 
the more parochial atmosphere of a 
Welsh Office, where there would be 
much more scope for nationalist pres- 
sures. .,.” But, surely, in a country 
where 28 per cent of the people are 
Welsh-speaking there are important 
problems of education which do not 
arise in England; the local authorities 
which are tackling them in a way which 
you dislike are responsible to the people 
who elected them, and for you to 
denounce all this as “parochial” or 
“nationalist pressures” is just name- 
calling. 

In laying down the law on biling- 
ualism you might at least have found 
out how to spell the names which 
you were writing about, instead of 
perpetrating “Gywaenysgor,” “Dafydd 
of Gwilym” and “Ceidiog” on your 
readers. But perhaps this was in keep- 
ing with the contemptuous spirit which 
pervaded the whole comment.—Yours 
faithfully, BRINLEY THOMAS 


University College 
of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire 


[Several other angry letters from Wales 
have been received.] 
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BOOKS 


A Concert of Convenience 


The Commonwealth in the World 


By J. D. B. Miller. 
Duckworth. 308 pages. 25s. 

T it not clear why, as the publishers of 

this book assert, an Australian should 
view the Commonwealth “with the 
necessary detachment” for, as Professor 
Miller abundantly illustrates in an excel- 
lent AustraJian chapter, Australians are 
emotionally and otherwise as much a 
part of the Commonwealth as are citizens 
of the United Kingdom. Mr Miller, 
however, an Australian, now Professor 
of Politics at the University of Leicester, 
certainly succeeds in so doing even if 
one suspects that this is less by virtue 
of his being an Australian than by virtue 
of his being an Australian residing out- 
side Australia. At any rate the chief 
quality of a book that has many merits 
is that of cool appraisal and dispassionate 
analysis of the factors determining the 
foreign and Commonwealth policies of 
its independent members at the present 
time. 

Professor Miller’s book is concerned 
throughout not with forms but with the 
probing of political realities. The hard 
core of the book is a highly topical] ex- 
position of the interests and policies of 
those who are or who are about to 
become Commonwealth members. In 
this category, including, as the author 
does, Nigeria, the West Indies and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
there are now twelve; and it required 
skill and some sleight of hand to group 
them in seven chapters. Inevitably the 
treatment is uneven, in some instances 
sketchy and necessarily speculative— 
after all there is not much yet that can 
be said of the external policies of 
Nigeria, Malaya or even Ghana, even by 
Mr Miller, who is bold enough to assert 
at one stage what some of them will be 
thinking in the sixties. Elsewhere the 
treatment may be questioned, notably in 
the case of India where the variety of 
domestic forces, problems and emotions 
shaping its future seem to be simplified 
almost out of existence in a commentary 
that at some points comes near to being 
a textual analysis of Pandit Nehru’s 
speeches. But even here the quality of 
the exposition rarely flags, largely be- 
cause Mr Miller keeps firmly before his 
own mind and that of his readers the 
questions that really matter to a student 
of contemporary politics. Why do Asian 
countries remain within the Common- 
wealth, and what interests of theirs can 
membership be said to serve or advance? 
Why do Canadians, despite the reassur- 
ance of neighbouring United States 
power, see increasing virtue in a con- 
tinuing Commonwealth tie? In what 
perspectives are Australia’s older senti- 
mental ties with Britain juxtaposed with 


their newer Asian associations in the 
post-Anzus Treaty period? And perhaps 
most important of all, because so often 
neglected, what is the importance of the 
Commonwealth to Britain herself as 
reassessed in the aftermath of the Suez 
aberration? 

Professor Miller also considers the re- 
lationship of the Commonwealth to the 
sterling area, membership of which he 
describes as “a mixed blessing for all 
concerned.” But he insists that the 
Commonwealth itself is “a going con- 
cern,” its mainsprings in action being 
“economic co-operation, negative agree- 
ment on certain issues of world politics 
and the active encouragement of the 
Commonwealth association by Britain.” 
He concludes that the Commonwealth 
is now best regarded as a “concert of 
convenience,” a description which may 
distress surviving transcendentalists of 
an earlier and more aspiring epoch. But 
he is too shrewd a judge of political reali- 
ties to discount the advantages and 


attractions, even if not equally compel- 


ling, of such a concert, to all the existing 
self-governing members, whether by his- 
torical origins they be colonies of settle- 
ment or what he illuminatingly terms 
colonies of administration. “‘ Concert,’ ” 
he writes in justification of his descrip- 
tion, “conveys the idea of agreement, 
but not of any more unity of approach 
than the notion of negative agreement 
will stand. Convenience is essentially 
what holds the Commonwealth nations 
together. . .. They need consult nothing 
but their own convenience.... It is 
convenient to be in: it is not convenient 
to be out.” To the champions of the 
expanding Commonwealth he has some 
very sobering reflections to offer. Even 
if it may be thought that there is some- 
thing more to it than is suggested here, 
anyone who wants an up-to-date, lively, 
cogently presented argument of Com- 
monwealth could not do better than read 
this book. 


‘Teddy’ and Taft 


The Era of Theodore Roosevelt 


By George E. Mowry. 


Hamish Hamilton. 330 pages. 35s. 


1TH “ The Era of Theodore Roose- 

velt” the New American Nation 
Series has reached its ninth volume. 
Sooner or later a crack was bound to 
appear in the high level of performance 
which the series maintained. It has 
happened here. Professor Mowry’s 
book, though sound and meritorious, 
does not in the main capture the excite- 
ment and brio of its subject. Perhaps 
the particularly stimulating quality of 
most recent writing on Roosevelt and on 
the Progressives led one to hope for too 
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much ; perhaps most of what was wait- 
ing to be said has in fact been said else- 
where. Certainly on these two central 
themes of his period Mr Mowry has 
little new to say. Nor does he make up 
for this by saying it very well. Indeed 
at several points his syntax comes 
unbuttoned to an embarrassing degree. 
(What were his editors doing to let him 
talk about “.a rather strong inflexibility,” 
and use “scarcely” for “almost” and 
“until” for “before”?) Fortunately 
his judgments, if unoriginal and pedes- 
trian, are sensible and fair; the reader 
who first makes acquaintance with the 
period through Mr Mowry’s book will 
certainly come to no harm, but equally 
certainly he will get little idea of the 
riches and pleasures it offers at other 
hands. 

Fortunately the mediocre Taft strikes 
a more responsive chord in the author 
than the remarkable Roosevelt, and thus 
the last hundred pages of the book 
acquire an interest which the bulk of it 
lacks. Here the evident determination 
to be fair and understanding benefits a 
figure who has had, at the hands both 
of contemporaries and historians, too 
little of both. Not that Taft emerges as 
a better President than one had known 
him, but the reasons (and the often 
valid excuses) for his inadequacy are 
made plain. By the end one becomes 
sorry for this anti-climactic figure, who 
eats too much, plays too much golf, 
takes too long vacations, listens too 
readily to Eastern industrialists, has his 
worst ideas checked by Congress and 
his best ones thwarted, and finally inter- 
venes in the mid-term elections and 
sustains a resounding defeat. How 
seriously ought the contemporary reader 
to heed the consequences—the split in 
the Republican party and the loss of the 
Presidency to a crusading Democratic 
State Governor? 


Prudent Saints 
The Quakers 


By John Sykes. 
Wingate. 280 pages. 21s. 


A Quaker Business Man: The Life 
of Joseph Rowntree 


By Anne Vernon. Allen and Unwin. 
207 pages. 21s. 


<¢¢FNDULGED the flesh too much this 
morning by lying in bed till 
eight o’clock.” The goad of a Puritan 
conscience, coupled with a deserved 
reputation for integrity, brought un- 
worldly Quakers a degree of material 
success quite disproportionate to their 
numbers. Even today there are only 
22,000 of them in Britain. In view of 
their extraordinary record in business 
what, it may be asked, have the Rown- 
trees of this century to do with fanatics 
like George Fox? The answer is, per- 
haps, a continuing sense of charity 
towards all men and an enduring faith 
in a particular way of living. For the 
rest, reformism has replaced revolution, 
as the levelling tendencies of the 
founders have been superseded by a 
wise paternalism. 
Mr Sykes has written a precise and 
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sober book on the attitude of the 
Quakers towards God and Man, now 
and in the past; but he does not suffi- 
ciently emphasise how the early non- 
conformists were pushed out of 
society, rather than voluntarily with- 
drew from it. The century and a half 
of “retreat,” when the spiritual fires 
were damped and modest fortunes were 
made, was due not so much to persecu- 
tion as to the protective barriers, in the 
form of tests, guild restrictions and the 
like, which were raised up against these 
enemies of the Establishment. He dates 
the revival of the true faith to the perse- 
cutions endured in the first world war 
by those who suffered for the Peace 
Testimony. For more detailed accounts 
of their economic activities one must 
turn to the books of Dr Raistrick and 
others; but for an introduction to the 
religious technique offered by meeting 
for worship and meeting for sufferings, 
and for an account of how “ concerns ” 
are translated into action, this book is 
highly recommended. 

Miss Vernon’s book is as much the 
biography of a great firm as that of the 
man who made it. During his working 
life of seventy years Joseph Rowntree 
expanded the York cocoa factory from 
a shop of twelve men to a large-scale 
industry employing over 7,000. It is a 
study of the development of a mana- 
gerial organisation that never lost the 
personal and paternal character of its 
founder. Rowntree’s own imagination 
and faith were responsible for such 
early experiments in industrial organi- 
sation as pensions, housing, profit shar- 
ing, and not the least of his gifts to the 
welfare state was the statistical interest 
in the problem of poverty that he 
beoueathed to his son Seebohm. 

The reason that the Society of 
Friends has never been so _ highly 
esteemed as it is today is not only their 
way of seeking God, but also their 
happy combination of faith with works. 
It was Bright’s father who, on meeting 
a crowd commiserating with a ‘man who 
had lost his horse, made the typical 
Quaker remark as he took the hat 
round: “I’m sorry five pounds—how 
sorry art thou?” 


His Own Executioner 


Marshal Ney 


By J. B. Morton. 
Arthur Barker. 192 pages. 16s. 


—— who said that it was impos- 
sible for Ney not to be physically 
brave, seems sometimes to have won- 
dered why he had made him a marshal 
—for he added that no one had less 
brains. But Ney embodied the fighting 
spirit of the Marseillaise, and fired his 
men with it. Mr Morton gives full credit 
to his virtues—the saga of his heroism in 
the retreat from Moscow can seldom 
have been better sung. 

Approximately two-thirds of the narra- 
tive are devoted to the Russian epic, its 
military consequences, Ney’s disastrous 
miscalculations, and his subsequent 
imprisonment, trial and execution. The 
foreword says that “jt is not till 1814 
that his character is thrown into relief 
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by the events which led to his death.” 
But can the personality of such an out- 
wardly simple, inwardly complex, fight- 
ing animal be explained without closer 
reference to the long military career in 
which it developed? Between 1794, 
when he was only a rung or two below 
Bonaparte, and 1799, he refused three 
promotions. Did he think ambition a 
dangerous advertisement before Bru- 
maire made the Revolution safe for 
soldiers ? Soon after Hohenlinden he 
was sent to Switzerland to superintend 
the transformation of the quarrelsome 
cantons into a useful satellite state. Mr 
Morton says that success was unlikely. It 
was more than unlikely—if the diplo- 


‘Matic negotiations were left to Ney ; but 


in fact they were handled by Napoleon. 
Ney was his efficient military policeman. 

His reward was the command of the 
VIth Corps at Boulogne, where the 
efficiency of his training programme, in 
which he was helped by the theorist 
Jomini, was proved on the march to the 
Danube and in the fighting at Ulm. Ney 
himself learned little from Jomini: “I 
make my plans in the presence of the 
enemy” he said and, ignoring the 
Emperor’s, won a spectacular victory at 
Elchingen. But his determination “to 
share Glory with no one” complicated 
the Jena campaign by turning an 
advance-guard action into a major 
battle. In East Prussia his unauthorised 
move on Koenigsberg left a dangerous 
gap. His heroism at Friedland is justly 
praised—but victory was due to 
Napoleon’s use of an unprecedented 
artillery barrage. In the Waterloo cam- 
paign poor staff work by Napoleon and 
Soult encouraged him to make mistakes ; 
but they had been foreshadowed in 1813 
when his blunders contributed substan- 
tially to the ruin of strategic conceptions 
that could have brought final victory two 
years before Waterloo. 

The frontal-attack strategy of 1914 
would have suited Ney. But it was his 
misfortune to be subject to psychological 
stresses like those which bedevilled 
French loyalties in 1940. His primitive 
courage was uncontrolled by reason, or 
even by political instinct; hence his 
feverish follies in the confusion that pre- 
ceded and followed the “Hundred 
Days.” Mr Morton describes the last 
act and final curtain with moving sym- 
pathy, but his discussion of Wellington’s 
alleged callousness is almost irrelevant ; 
Ney’s tragedy was one of heroic qualities 
warped by inherent weaknesses ; in that 
sense he was his own executioner. 


The Stone Tombs 


The Megalith Builders of Western 
Europe 


By Glyn Daniel. 
Hutchinson. 142 pages. 18s. 
Mc: English people have at some 
time seen at least one megalithic 
monument, either in Britain or on the 
continent, or perhaps even farther afield. 
Whether it was a famous one like Stone- 
henge, or some lesser stone circle, or 
one of the great stone tombs that are 
found scattered over various parts of 
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these islands and most of the countries 
of western Europe, they have prob- 
ably felt a certain curiosity to learn 
something more about these very 
material reminders of the remote past. 
Unfortunately, reliable and up-to-date 
information of a general-nature is hard 
to come by. As Dr Daniel points out, 
only two books have previously been 
published in English, devoted expressly 
to the general problems of megaliths— 
and the most recent of these is now 
forty-six years old. 

On the other hand, megaliths seem to 
exercise a fatal fascination on _ the 
imagination of those who haunt what is 
often referred to as the “ lunatic fringe ” 
of archeology. For the two serious 
works mentioned above there must have 
been hundreds of books published 
advocating some more or less insane 
theory about megalithic monuments, or 
in which these figure more or less 
prominently. The great size and impres- 
siveness of many megaliths, the enor- 
mous size of the stones used in some 
cases, and on the other hand the little 
that is known about them and their 
builders, are equally an invitation to 
imaginative and unscientific minds to 
incorporate them in some wild and all- 
embracing hypothesis. 

For both these reasons Dr Daniel’s 
little book is more than welcome. In the 
small space of 40,000 words he has con- 
trived to distil the essence of what is at 
present known and thought about the 
megalithic tombs of western Europe and 
the people who made them. With other 
types of megalithic monument he is only 
indirectly concerned. (Those who want 
information about Stonehenge are 
advised to seek it in Professor R. J. C. 
Atkinson’s excellent popular account of 
this monument in the light of recent 
excavations.) The task, even so, was a 
formidable one, for during the later 
mineteenth century and the present one 
the labours of a small army of scholars 
have been devoted to this field (or parts 
of it), and their results, published in 
large monographs and scattered articles 
in learned journals, are of forbidding 
bulk. Worse still, students have often 
arrived at widely differing conclusions, 
and the whole subject is still extremely 
controversial, despite the progress of 
recent years. Specialists would, there- 
fore, inevitably differ from Dr Daniel on 
many points, but there can be no doubt 
that he has accomplished his present task 
with great skill and fairness to as many 
points of view as possible. 

The tyro can be safely recommended 
to confide himself to Dr Daniel to be led 
safely through the mazes of megalithic 
controversy, and shown how to avoid 
the Scylla of one heresy without falling 
into the Charybdis of another. If he is 
left at times slightly bewildered, and 
wondering if, in his concluding chapter, 
even Dr Daniel himself does not occa- 
sionally stray perilously close to some 
of the pitfalls which he himself has indi- 
cated to us, that is perhaps all to the 
good. The sort of information that 
archzology can give is severely limited, 
and with the best will in the world some 
ambiguity is bound to remain. 
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Word and Idea 


Aspects of Translation 


Contributed to the Communications 
Research Centre, University College, 
London, 


Secker and Warburg. 145 pages. 


258. 

RANSLATION is at once a necessary 

bread-and-butter technique, like the 
use of conversion tables for weights and 
measures ; a fine art ; and a specialised 
approach to the problem of meaning, 
the relation between word and thing or 
idea. The study of translation is thus 
both the study of how one particular 
set of obstacles to communication can be 
overcome—those which arise when the 
persons communicating speak different 
languages—and the study of communica- 
tion itself. It is important not only to 
those having occasion, for business or 
pleasure, to translate foreign texts, but 
also to all who have a concern with the 
effective use of words. 

“ Aspects of Translation” opens with 
a general introduction, by Professor 
Leonard Forster of the German Depart- 
ment of the University of London, which 
as a statement of the problems confront- 
ing the translator, and of the general 
principles by which he may be guided, 
can hardly have been bettered. Dr. 
L. W. Tancock, dealing with problems 
of style in translation from the French, 
goes behind linguistics to explore the 
national character and tradition 
embodied in language. The contribu- 
tions of Mr Furley and Dr Needham are 
more—indeed extremely—esoteric ; the 
first concerns translation from Greek 
philosophy, the second with the clues 
provided, by the development of 
Chinese ideograms, to the millennial 
history of science and technology in 
China. 

Mr Booth’s account of the prob- 
lems of mechanical translation (by 
computers supplied with increasingly 
ingenious “ dictionaries”), is esoteric in 
another way; the trouble with this 
fascinating essay is that the reader with- 
out electronic expertise, while appreci- 
ating the ingenuity applied to the 
problems of search, of word-order, of 
idiom and ambiguity, has no idea ofthe 
boundaries of technical possibility 
within which that ingenuity has to be 
exerted. M. Glemet’s account of the 
ardours and endurances of conference 
interpreting is, by contrast, blessedly 
untechnical, highly human, dramatic and 
entertaining. 

Professor Ratin’s paper on “The 
Linguistics cf Translation” returns to 
the central core of the subject, the rela- 
tion between symbol and concept ; 
implicit in his closely packed, learned, 
and almost algebraic account of the rela- 
tion between different symbol-and- 
concept systems—an account that draws 
on English, French, German, Italian, 
Turkish, Arabic and Hebrew—is a whole 
system of ideas about the mutual rela- 
tionship of cultures; ideas applicable 
not only to communication between, say, 
Russians and French, but also between 
the different English-speaking peoples or 
between different classes within the same 
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people. This erudite discourse, it 
should be added, is agreeably punctuated 
with humour. Readers with a smatter- 
ing of German, and a dictionary handy, 
may enlarge their understanding of the 
problem of homonyms by discovering 
just what the German lodger was trying 
to tell his English landlady in a note 
running: A train runs through my room, 
and unless you give me one more ceiling, 
I must undress. 


Rout in the Wilderness 


Ill Starred General: Braddock of the 
Coldstream Guards 


By Lee McCardell. 
Oxford University Press. 335 pages. 48s. 


ANY of Britain’s small wars have 

begun with a disaster: one of the 
prices paid for an empire acquired so 
haphazardly. The British army was not 
an especially efficient instrument of im- 
perial policy, largely because the policy 
itself was bred out of expediency. 
Braddock was but one of the first to bear 
the blame for a failure that was due only 
in part to personal stupidity. He was 
not a likeable man, let alone a clever one. 
Yet can pity be withheld from a man 
trying, however ineffectually or blindly, 
to reimpose authority over a panic- 
stricken rabble ? Braddock died, making 
that useless attempt. His troops were 
demoralised by the alien, savage environ- 
ment of the green wilderness of leaves 
long before the cruel shrieks of the 
Indian braves sounded through the 


forests along the banks of the Mononga- 


hela: George Washington kept his 
nerve, but Daniel Boone was among the 
first to flee. 


The truth of this episode was captured 
imaginatively in the novel. “Oh Beulah 
Land,” by Mary Lee Settle, a couple of 
years or so ago. The biographer’s is a 
different task from the novelist’s, and 
Mr Lee McCardell, turning from jour- 
nalism to historical research, has been 
content to set down in faithful detail the 
facts of Braddock’s life. His narrative, 
based on a careful study and use of 
original sources, is distinguished, once 
Braddock has landed in America, by its 
accuracy and clarity. But it is not fault- 
less. Little is known of Braddock’s early 
life and at the beginning of the book 
Mr McCardell attempts to create an 
image of the society in which Braddock 
lived. If, as presumably he intended, the 
intention is to suggest that the society 
created the man, then there is too much 
background and too little of the man. 
Moreover, Mr McCardell has become the 
victim of his own objectivity. In refus- 
ing to take sides and in presenting the 
difficulties, both human and physical, 
that faced the expedition, Mr McCardell 
seems to have tried to enlist the reader’s 
sympathy for Braddock. But, in doing 
so, he confronts the reader with a wilder- 
ness of trees and not a blazed trail 
Braddock, despite Mr McCardell’s 
efforts, will remain simply a suburb of 
Pittsburg, dominated by steel mills and 
blast furnaces and the memory of 
Andrew Carnegie. 


Plot and Counterplot 


The Cat and the Mice 
By Leonard Mosley. 
Arthur Barker. 160 pages. 13s. 6d. 


ee truth may be stranger than 
fiction, it can with a good spy story 
be every bit as exciting. Leonard 
Mosley’s readable, if facile, account of 
the exploits and capture of John Eppler, 
German by birth, Egyptian by adoption, 
who was infiltrated behind the British 
lines during the crucial days preceding 
El Alamein, lacks the fantasy of John 
Buchan or E. Phillips Oppenheim ; but 
it abounds in plot and counterplot and 
conveys a colourful picture of wartime 
Cairo. 

Perhaps it is of the nature of a top- 
grade agent for his activities not to be 
narrowly specialised and for his experi- 
ences to cast light indirectly on impor- 
tant development in the political field ; 
here, Arab nationalism is a case in point. 
In addition to an appearance as inter- 
preter at a semi-farcical téte-d-téte 
between the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem 
and Adolf Hitler, Eppler was a principal 
in the escape to Germany of Rashid Ali, 
the deposed Iraqi Prime Minister ; he 
was subsequently in close touch with a 
group of anti-British Egyptian officers, 
notably with Lieutenant (now Colonel) 
Sadaat, today a prominent henchman 
of Colonel Nasser. Again, the decisive 
role played by a Jewish agent in Eppler’s 
unmasking bears witness to Britain’s 
already delicate relations with the Zionist 
movement, while the Germans’ success 
in breaking the code of an American 
military attaché in Cairo sheds interest- 
ing light on a lack of frankness between 
the two Western allies. 

Eppler and Monkaster, his wireless 
operator, who lay in an alcoholic stupor 
in the very houseboat that the British 
security forces, awaiting their return, had 
cordoned off, seems to have lacked 
the single-mindedness of really success- 
ful spies. Thus the book, while it con- 
veys an interesting impression of the 
methodology of intelligence services, 
may also legitimately provoke the ques- 
tion: was it really worth it? On the 
German side, the investment was exten- 
sive and the mission abortive. From 
Britain’s standpoint, there is the claim 
that through Eppler’s capture, it 
effected a major radio-deception of the 
enemy, which led directly to decisive 
blunders in the field. This may be so; 
but only a detailed and dispassionate 
study of military history, which “The 
Cat and the Mice” never purports to be, 
can answer the question. 


Youth in Russia 


A Room in Moscow 
By Sally Belfrage. 
André Deutsch. 190 pages. 15s. 


HIS twenty-one-year-oldS book 

about Russia is an excellent piece 
of reporting, which throws light on 
Moscow’s youth in a manner denied to 
senior sovieticians. Miss Belfrage was 
able during her five months in the Soviet 
capital to get around among the student 
class and to meet a number of foreign 
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THE KING’S WAR 
The widely-acclaimed second 
volume of Miss Wedgwood’s 
celebrated history of The 
Great Rebellion. 

‘Narrative history on a grand & 
scale... fair, discriminating, 
sympathetic.’ A. J. P. TAYLOR, 
OBSERVER 35s 


Montgomery’s 
Memoirs 


‘A book which no one interest- 
ed in the great events of the 
last 20 years can afford to miss.’ 
FINANCIAL TIMES 35s 


Alan Moorehead 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


*Vivid and scholarly recon- 
struction.” SUNDAY TIMES 
With Hamish Hamilton 


Dr. ZHIVAGO 


Nobel Prize winner BORIS 
PASTE <NAK’S truly great 


novel 
With Harvill Press 


Sir Charles Dilke 


ROY JENKINS, M.P. 
‘Brilliant new biography.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 25s 


John Betjeman 
edits Collins Guide to 
English Parish Churches 
‘This is a wonderful book... 
magnificent in every way.’ 
SIR ALBERT RICHARDSON 30s 


The World 
of Spiders 


W. S. BRISTOWE 

‘Deserves to become a best 
seller ... A fascinating study.’ } 
HENRY WILLIAMSON, TIME AND TIDE 
New Naturalist Series 30s * 


Recipes from 
No. 10 


GEORGINA LANDEMARE 

Some 360 recipes prepared by 
an ‘inspired cook’ who has been 
associated with the Churchills 
for thirty years. 18s 
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Communists who had been released 
from concentration camps. Willing to 
pose as Russian, Communist-foreign or 
just plain American (in fact she is 
Volksbritisch) on the instructions of her 
Soviet accomplices, the author could 
dodge the Komsomol police at evening 
parties. The descriptions of the after- 
math of the Moscow Youth festival and 
its effect on Soviet teddyboys or style- 
chasers is revealing: their snobbery is 
definitely Anglo-American, which 
promises very well for Mr Mayhew’s 
committee. 

But Miss Belfrage met other types of 
young person than the bright young 
men: Kolya, who believed that educa- 
tion would bring freedom to Russia; 
Shura, who saw no end for the unre- 
spected “Nikita the peasant” but a 
Stalinesque drive for power; Misha, 
proud of the defence of Leningrad— 
“you see how many things there are that 
others could never understand, the 
Americans, for instance, about suffering 
and real heroism. I am not blaming 
you, of course ; America did a good job, 
and America was lucky, but you don’t 
understand really -even that.” The 
author has an unusual gift for dialogue: 
her anecdotes ring true. They build up 
in the main a picture of a Russian 
patriotism that consists (dangerously for 
us) in a blind belief that Russia will 
come out on top. Beside this conviction 
there is no compelling need for citizenly 
criticism of policies and leaders. “A 
boss ” remarks a resident foreign com- 
munist, “can yell at a worker for any 
reason or no reason, just to vent his 
spleen, but not a soul will come to the 
worker’s defence.” Such is the inertia 
of pride. 

Miss Belfrage likes Russia and has a 
flair for it that experts on the Soviet 
Union often lack. It is to be hoped that 
she will have the opportunity to learn 
Russian and write larger books on this 
all-important subject. 


Shell Swept Slopes 
The Siege of Plevna. 


By Rupert Furneaux. 
Anthony Blond. 240 pages. 25s. 


ETWEEN the telegraph and the censor 
came the great age of the war corre- 
spondents and illustrators. Battles in the 
late nineteenth century were still con- 
fined enough in space and time to be 
visible and comprehensible to a reporter 
or.a small team of them. Russell, 
Forbes, Steevens and later Winston 
Churchi]l served war piping hot on to 
the Victorian breakfast table. They had 
the status of independent military critics 
rather than reporters, and the generals 
had no other choice but either to keep 
them well out of their way or to take 
them into their confidence. Untouched 
by conscription, their English reading 
public could thrill at the exploits of its 
own tiny army on its imperialist adven- 
tures or bjithely wonder at the blunders 
of the continental armies. They seemed 
to have gained a smug, vicarious satis- 
faction from their reading. 
The correspondents and their editors 
pandered to their taste, writing a full- 
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blown, theatrical prose. So heightened 
was the style of reporting, so crammed 
full of adjectives of terror, horror and 
misery that a sense of reality was lost. 
War appeared as through the pro- 
scenium arch. Glory reigned over death. 
For instance, the alliteration of “ shell 
swept slopes”—a common. enough 
phrase—destroys the essential reality of 
the carnage. 

The seige of Plevna in 1877 during 
the Russo-Turkish War was a wonderful 
subject for the war correspondents. And 
because of the Liberal-Conservative dis- 
pute over this phase of the Eastern 
Question it was red hot news: the corre- 
spondents descended in swarms. The 
siege is now forgotten. Mr Rupert 
Furneaux has tried to re-create the 
battle, as seen by the correspondents of 
the time. There is little historical 
scholarship in the book and really all 
that Mr Furneaux has done, using the 
reporters’ Own ripe prose, is to patch 
together a consecutive account of the 
siege from the correspondence published 
either at the time in the daily newspapers 
or later in the reporters’ own collected 
reminiscences. The story is an exciting 
one. But was it really worth re-telling 
in this fustian manner? 


Caribbean Small Talk 


The Sugar Islands 


By Alec Waugh. 
Cassell. 319 pages. 21s. 


F@ some reason known only to him- 
self and his publishers, Mr Waugh 
has seen fit to collect, and his publishers 
to publish in a single volume, a mis- 
cellany of papers and excerpts written 
between 1928 and 1953. The only 
unifying thread is that they all have 
something to do with the West Indies. 
Some of them are travel pieces, some 
potted and popularised history, some 
attempts to capture colour, but between 
them all there is not enough to give 
the reader more than the slightest im- 
pression of what the islands are like— 
and the impression will not even be 
particularly accurate. 

Mr Waugh as historian sees the 
Spaniards as the real villains of Carib- 
bean history, the French a little less 
bad, the English on the whole virtuous 
even at the height of their slave trading 
days. Historical passion clouds what is 
almost an interesting account of the 
bloodstained early days of Haiti, and his 
round condemnations- of everyone con- 
cerned—Toussaint, Christophe, Dessa- 
lines, even the ineffective Pétion—would 
make better sense if there was more 
effort to understand why they behaved 
as they did, why each of them had his 
short hour of success, and why all four 
of them are still commemorated in the 
Haiti of today. But why publish in 1958 
a chapter on Haitian history written in 
1929, when the Americans were in occu- 
pation, and leave it as though nothing 
had happened since then? 

Some of the travel and colour pas- 
sages get a little nearer the truth, but 
not much. Whether in Martinique in 
his villa, or in Trinidad complaining of 
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the inadequacy of the hotels, or drinking 
martinis in the American Virgin Islands, 
Mr Waugh is very much the dilettante 
European visitor making only the lightest 
of contacts with the people around him, 
the eternal writer, as it were, of little 
essays on the court page of The Times. 
He has an eye for natural beauty and 
can occasionally describe it well, as he 
can also describe, in remarkably few 
words, the ghostly ruins of St Pierre. 
But what is one to make of a traveller 
who thinks that Port au Prince is one 
of the loveliest towns in the New 
World? Such extraordinary judgments 
cast doubt on the validity of the rest, 
and make the whole collection a poor 
guide for anyone who really wants to 
know about the West Indies. 


Parade of Printers 


Pioneers in Printing 


By Sean Jennett. 
Routledge. 208 pages. 25s. 


| ie book brings together what little 
is known of the lives of a few of 
the best-known inventors in printing, as 
these are interwoven with their inven- 
tions. One of the greatest mysteries in 
the history of technology is the original 
invention of movable types. As Mr 
Jennett makes admirably clear, it was 
an astonishingly complex and difficult 
invention to make, even when the need 
for movable and interchangeable letters, 
and the possibility of them, had been 
grasped by someone who understood the 
craft of producing woodcut books—a 
forerunner that goes back to China in 
the thirteenth century or earlier. The 
making of metal types, from which alone 
forms could be composed and printed 
off, was not, however, an invention that 
could be gradually evolved ; and, from 
the very first, type had to be cast with 
an accuracy of a thousandth of an inch 
in height and shape. This account of 
how Gutenberg arrived at the idea of 
the adjustable mould and matrix is per- 
suasive ; it also shows how advanced in 
precision work European craftsmen, and 
especially jewellers, had become by the 
early fifteenth century. 

The three English printers described 
by Mr Jennett were very different. 
Caxton was relatively uninterested in 
printing except as a means of mass- 
producing cheap books; his technique 
was much inferior to his continental 
contemporaries. But he was a brilliant 
publisher, and he contributed notably 
to making Chaucer the foundation of 
English literature and a determinant of 
the development of the English lan- 
guage. Caslon was the first English 
craftsman to bring England into the fore- 
front of typographical and book design ; 
and he sets a psychological] problem— 
the robust and honest artist, universally 
respected for his work and esthetic sen- 
sibility in eighteenth century London, 
who nevertheless used every subterfuge, 
successfully, to stifle the invention of 
stereotyping, which would otherwise 
have cheapened books and newspapers, 
with incalculable results, a century before 
it actually did so. Baskerville, on the 
other hand, was the supreme artist, a 
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quality that, in printing, runs to a per- 
severating perfectionism that can be a 
man’s ruin. It would have been Basker- 
ville’s ruin had he not been, besides a 
printer, a wealthy Birmingham japanner 
and business man, when that city was a 
centre of art, learning, science and civil- 
isation. The story told here is the 
familiar one of a technique that so 
astonished his contemporaries that they 
complained that his new type and superb 
presswork actually injured the eyes of 
the reader; and the equally familiar 
tale of the leaden coffin reopened after 
Baskerville’s death and the cadaver ex- 
hibited for cash in nineteenth-century 
Birmingham. But Mr Jennett also re- 
suscitates, more revealingly, the dis- 
creditable episodes in which Baskerville, 
pushed for cash, actually printed cheap 
books badly and treated rivals with little 
scruple. 

The later part of the book is 
dominated by the invention of the rotary 
printing machine by Koenig, and the 
fascinating story of the evolution of the 
typesetting machine by a score of in- 
ventors before Merganthaler, and then 
Lanston, solved the problem with type- 
casters. To some people the fascination 
of printing ends at this point ; and cer- 
tainly the lives of these inventors run 
truer to the dull if ingenious American 
mould of men who bring new machines 
and processes into the world, but, some- 
how, engender little warmth by their 
personalities or eccentricities. At this 
point in Mr Jennett’s book, symbolically 
one feels, the whole interest becomes 
centred on the evolving machine, and 
little or none on the fortunes of the 
inventor. 


The Great Bear 
Britain’s Discovery of Russia 
1553-1815 


By M. S. Anderson. 
Macmillan. 245 pages. 30s. 


N this scholarly, widely documented 
I survey, Dr Anderson has set himself 
the task of describing and analysing “ the 
growth in Britain of knowledge of and 
ideas about Russia in the period from 
the voyage of Willoughby and Chan- 
cellor to the end of the Napoleonic war.” 


Relations between Britain and Russia 
throughout some two hundred and fifty 
years hinged mainly on trade. Russia 
was a market for British cloth, and a 
supplier of all kinds of raw materials, 
notably the increasingly important naval 
stores. In the sixteenth century British 
travellers saw Russia at its very worst: 
a nation of slaves ruled by a despot, 
riddled with drunkenness, suspicion, 
thieving, bribery, dirt, cruelty, treachery, 
deceit, sodomy and sorcery. Prejudice 
against the people was only equalled by 
ignorance of the institutions. Indeed 
the picture of Russia which the English 
received in the sixteenth century suffered 
from the fact that the first contacts were 
made in the reign of Ivan the Terrible, 
and the impression he created left its 
mark on subsequent opinion. 

The first light was shed on this 
gloomy scene by the visit of the young 
Peter I to England. But even his reign 
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did not change English opinion of Rus- 
sians much, though it taught English- 
men to respect and even admire the 
Russian emperor, and gave them a first 
taste of the impact of Russia on the 
policy of Western Europe. When he 
reaches the late eighteenth century, Dr 
Anderson changes somewhat his subject 
and his method, and concerns himself 
primarily with the impact of Russia on 
British public opinion in relation to 
foreign policy. He shows how, gradually, 
the eighteenth century concept of Russia 
as the “naturally ally” of Great Britain 
wore thin under the blows inflicted by 
the Armed Neutrality, the Ochakov 
crisis and the partitions of Poland. The 
idea of the “natural ally” received its 
death blow during the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. At that time British 
public opinion oscillated wildly between 
contempt for a people without freedom 
and public spirit, who could not be 
expected to stand up to Napoleon, 
and extravagant admiration for the 
courage and patriotism of the Russian 
people (rooted in their “amiable super- 
stition”) and for Christian virtues 
of Alexander I. But underneath the 
surface, fear of the colossus and Radical 
hatred of autocracy were doing their 
work, and by 1815 British policy to 
Russia had shed its eighteenth century 
illusions. 

In spite of the comprehensiveness of 
Dr Anderson’s survey, and through no 
fault of his, one puts his book down 
with a certain sense of dissatisfaction, 
for there is very little in it about Russia 
—the real Russia was indeed never dis- 
covered. Having examined the country 
through a distorting mirror for 235 
pages, one longs to stretch out a hand 
and pluck “Russia’s Discovery of 
Britain, 1553-1815” by M. S. Andreev 
from the shelves, but, alas, it is not there. 
Perhaps Dr Anderson will be encouraged 
to supply the deficiency ? 


Pre-Victorian 


English Country Houses: 
Late Georgian 1800-1840 


By Christopher Hussey. 
Country Life. 255 pages. 


HE title of this book will come as 

something of a surprise to those 
who have thought—or maybe have not 
bothered to think—that the Georgian 
period in architecture ended with the 
Regency and that the Regency was 
followed immediately by the Victorian 
era. But it does in fact describe houses, 
some of the most beautiful and unusual 
in England, which serve as a link 
between the classicism of the pure 
Georgian and the elaboration of the 
Victorian, and the reader can appreciate 
from it why the buildings of a century 
ago, once so scorned, are now creeping 
back into fashion. It goes without say- 
ing that the volume and its photographs 
are authoritative and finely produced ; 
it deals only with mansions which are 
lived in today although, unlike many of 
their earlier, and smaller, Georgian pre- 
decessors, they can hardly be easy to 
live in. 
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Inflation 


WASHINGTON, DC 
VEN though some ingenious, and at least temporarily 
EB successful, devices have recently been used to finance 
the government’s large deficit from outside the bank- 
ing system, the past few months have hardly diminished 
Washington’s concern at the prospect of more inflation. 
Officials at the Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury 
seldom express any doubts that the economy will continue to 
recover, but they never forget to insist that the national 
finances must also be got under control. Indeed, according 
to a Senator who visited him, the President has been 
expressing alarm about the effects of American inflation on 
the country’s foreign relations ; presumably he suspects that 
the United States is both losing its power to set an example 
and arousing fears that further inflation may lead to another 
slump. 

Though the American balance of payments apparently 
explains the huge outflow of $2.2 billion worth of gold this 
year, and though there has been no significant shift in the 
proportions of foreign holdings that are in dollars or gold, 
there is a deep sense of distress in Washington that the 
thought of a “weak” dollar should even have arisen. 
Officials constantly emphasise—and they genuinely mean 
it—that the loss of gold has been normal and even salutary, 
but they are not indifferent to the eyebrows which are being 
raised in financial circles abroad. 

This official obsession with inflation comes, , oddly 
enough, at a time when the economy is still far from boom- 
ing, when nearly 4 million people are still unemployed, and 
when a fairly large body of forecasters expects the rate of 
recovery from the recession to slow down mazkedly next 
year. True, hardly anyone looks for an actual dip in activity 
during 1959: the fact that manufacturers are no longer 
liquidating their stocks of sup- 
plies, but seem ready to build 
them up again, and the effect 
which this will have on earnings, 
and thus on personal consump- 
tion, almost guarantee that the 
recovery will continue for at 
least a year; the patterns of 
earlier business cycles certainly 
bear out this expectation. BY 

But to those whose main con- \ ~ 7\ 
cern is with the unemployed , 
what matters most is the speed 
of the upward movement. It 
now. appears that business 
investment in capital equip- 
ment will rise very little 
in 1959; the impact of the 
big surge of government 
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spending has largely been felt already, apart from that 
of the highway building programme, and, indeed, every 
effort is being made by the Administration to keep 
total spending in the fiscal year which begins next July 
lower than in the present one ; finally, in the latter part of 
1959, housing activity may well reflect the recent tight- 
ening in the availability of mortgage money. Thus, while 
personal consumption should continue to increase enough 
to ensure a steady expansion in economic activity, there may 
not be the extra impetus from government spending and 
business investment which would be needed to achieve a 
rate of growth fast enough to absorb both the unemployed 
and the new job seekers, 

The liberal intellectuals who dominate the Democratic 
party’s advisory council have had no difficulty in reconciling 
their desire for more public services, more defence spending 
and more foreign aid with this picture of the economy. Led 
by Mr Leon Keyserling, who was President Truman’s chief 
economic adviser, they have accepted the same thesis as has 
the Labour party in Britain—that the best cure for the 
sort of inflation the United States has recently been experi- 
encing is to expand some more. A faster rate of growth, it is 
argued, will cut fixed costs in relation to output and probably 
result in higher productivity as well—and it seems clear that 
for some time costs rather than demand have been the basic 
difficulty. Thus, according to this argument, still more gov- 
ernment spending—and still more deficits—are warranted. 
Needless to say, the men actually in charge of government 
policy completely reject this contention. Why, then, are they 
so worried about a resumption of inflation ? Mainly, it is 
because they approach economic questions from the angle of 
finance, rather than from that of the gross national product, 
and the financial outlook does not look good to them. 


There is, at the outset, the 
deficit of $12 billion in the 
current fiscal year. The 
Treasury has managed to raise 
over $11 billion of new money 
in the past six months almost 
without resort to the banking 
system, largely by the use of 
short-term bills to tap the rising 
flow of cash to corporations. 
But this has created a most 
difficult financing problem for 
next year, when all these securi- 
ties become due. If a big 


potentially inflationary, then the 
government has managed its 
debt operations in late 1958 in 
an inflationary way—though in 
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the disturbed state of the money markets no other course 


appeared possible. 

Then, too, before the central bank switched during the 
late summer to a policy of neutrality from one of easing 
credit, the period of cheap money had brought a rise of some. 
$10 billion in total bank assets, Although to begin with this 
was converted into time deposits, the potential spending 
power is there. The supply of active money appears to have 
risen in October and November, despite the non-bank 
financing of the Treasury deficit, and this has caught the 
eye, and roused the concern, of the authorities in the central 
bank. More specifically, there has been an almost 
unnoticed upward creep of 1.2 per cent in the industrial 
sector of the wholesale price index over the past five 
months ; this has been disguised in the total average by a 
decline in agricultural prices. 

In short, financial developments of the kind that have 
happened in 1958 spell inflation—or the threat of inflation 
—to the Treasury and to the Federal Reserve Board, and 
obviously to Wall Street as well, even though there are 
3,800,000 people out of work. Hence the squeeze on the 
1960 budget which is to be presented in January and in 
which spending will in any case be estimated at a lower 
figure than in the present one, largely because of the ter- 
mination of anti-recession programmes. Hence the probable 
readiness of the central bank to stand aside if there should 
be some tightening in the money market over the next few 
months as a result of forces deriving essentially from the 
demand for credit, Hence the possibility that another long- 
term Treasury bond will be issued in January, to break the 
exclusive pattern of short-term financing. Hence the official 
concern over the continued exuberance of the stock market 
—and the lack of concern over: the restrained rate of 
economic recovery which is forecast for the months ahead. 


Humphrey's Eight Hour Start 


HE eight-hour interview which Senator Humphrey had 
T with Mr Khrushchev may not have shaken the world. 
But it has deftly lifted him out of the pack of aspirants for 
the Democratic presidential nomination in 1960 as a man 
who can talk on equal terms with the most awesome foreign 
potentate. Campaigns for the Presidency are not normally 
set rolling in the Kremlin. But times have changed and a 
candidate needs to demonstrate that he can keep America’s 
end up abroad. At least, this seems to have been the calcu- 
lation of Mr Nixon who, on the morrow of the Republican 
defeat, set out to retrieve his fortunes overseas. The Vice 
President played his cards well in London, but it looks as 
though Senator Humphrey may have trumped them. 

Mr Khrushchev evidently found the Senator an attentive 
listener or—as seems more likely even through interpreters 
—a stimulating talker. And if he hoped to use Mr 
Humphrey for propaganda purposes, the Russian leader met 
his match. By keeping the press agog to know what 
“secrets”? Mr Khrushchev had entrusted to him, Senator 
Humphrey managed to retain headline billing for a week ; 
by revealing that he had warned Mr Khrushchev that it 
would not be the Americans “ who would be driven out of 
the ball park,” Senator Humphrey painted himself as a 
tough defender of American interests. As an outstanding 


member of the Foreign Relations Committee and chairman 
of its subcommittee on disarmament, he knows what he is 
talking about. 
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Mrs Roosevelt, who retains great influence with the liberal 
wing of the Democratic party, welcomed Mr Humphrey 
back with what amounted to her personal endorsement: the 
statement that, of all the potential Democratic candidates, 
he came closest to having the “spark of greatness ” which 
the next President would need. Senator Humphrey has 
always been identified with the progressive Democrats who 
scored so heavily last month ; and the elections in his home 
state of Minnesota improved his political standing, while 
those in Michigan and New York were diminishing those 
of his two closest rivals on the left, Governor Williams and 
Governor Harriman. But Mr Humphrey has also shown, 
in the ten years he has spent in the Senate, that there is 
more to him than first appeared in 1948, when he seemed 
to be a fire-eating left-winger, ready to tear the party apart 
for the principle of Negro rights. He has worked hard and, 
against the odds, won the respect even of Southerners. 
Much can happen before 1960, but it will be worth watch- 
ing how Mr Humphrey uses the limelight which he has so 
skilfully captured. 


New York without News 


HILE Wall Street still has its local journal and those 
who can read foreign languages their special publica- 
tions, the average New Yorker has been without a newspaper 
for well over a week as a result of a strike by the men who 
distribute the papers. He is still probably wondering what 
has happened, in spite of the extra efforts made by the 
broadcasting stations to keep him informed—and to collect 
some of the advertising revenues being lost by the nine 
newspapers, with a combined daily circulation of 54 million, 
which have not appeared since last Thursday morning. For 
two days before that copies had been obtainable only at the 
place of publication and the newspaper owners were 
undoubtedly relieved when they were given an excuse for 
shutting down altogether, and for laying off most of their 
20,000 workers without pay, by the refusal of the typo- 
graphers at the Daily News to follow their leader’s advice 
and cro; the picket lines manned by the delivery men. 
The nine newspapers, it is estimated, are losing about 
$1,500,000 a weekday in earnings from sales and advertising, 
and over twice that on Sundays. News stand proprietors 
have also suffered severely, even though sales of magazines 
have shot up. Retail trade, however, may not be seriously 
affected as a whole even though newspapers normally carry 
the heaviest advertising of the year on the Sundays before 
Christmas. Businessmen, perhaps to keep their spirits up, 
contend that people are in a mood for spontaneous buying 
and that it is not advertising but the imminence of December 
25th which brings them into the shops for last-minute gifts. 
The strike started when the members of the deliverers’ 
union rejected a settlement negotiated on their behalf along 
the lines of one agreed earlier with the Newspaper Guild, 
the editorial workers’ union. The suggested contract pro- 
vided for an increase of $7 a week in wages over the next 
two years and for a reduction to 50 from 53 pounds in the 
weight of the bundles which the men have to handle. The 
union had wanted a rise of $10, which would have brought 
earnings to about $114 a week, even lighter bundles, various 
other benefits, such as extra holidays, and a work week of 
35 instead of 40 hours. As a result of the strike both sides 
became more intransigent than they were before: the pub- 
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lishers refused to better their original offer—in fact they 
modified it slightly—and the members of the union, in spite 
of the urging of their representatives, refused even to vote 
on any contract which did not contain additional concessions. 
However, it now looks as if the mediator sent from Washing- 
ton by the federal government may have succeeded in break- 
ing the deadlock. 


Whip-Hand over Teamsters 


LMOST a year ago a federal court appointed three brave 
men as “monitors” to guide the mud-spattered 
teamsters’ trade union—the largest of all, which now counts 
many who are not lorry-drivers among its 1.6 million mem- 
bers—into paths of democracy and righteousness. This 
was the condition under which Mr Hoffa, the teamsters’ 
unquestioned leader, was allowed to succeed the corrupt 
Mr Beck as president. A handful of rank-and-file members 
had brought a suit to have Mr Hoffa’s election set aside 
on the ground that is was rigged, and the monitors’ task was 
to make sure that reform had gone far enough to allow an 
honest and democratic vote to be held. 

To no one’s surprise, the headstrong leader of the 
teamsters has gone his own way, disregarding the monitors’ 
demands for better records of expenditures, more demo- 
cratic practices and the exclusion of wrongdoers from office. 
Insisting that the monitors’ powers are purely advisory, Mr 
Hoffa has also called a special convention for March, to 
conduct a new election, a necessary preliminary to getting 
rid of the monitors altogether. Judge Letts, who issued 
the original order, has now pulled the teamsters up sharply. 
He has ruled that the convention must not take place in 
March nor until the monitors feel that it should ; that their 
powers, far from being advisory, are those of officers of his 
court ; and he has clearly hinted that the union will be 
charged with contempt of court if it does not obey them. 

Nevertheless, this firm order is very welcome, particularly 
to the American Federation of Labour and Congress of 
Industrial Organisations, whose own efforts to discipline the 
teamsters have beenso unsuccessful. Expelled from the 
federation, the teamsters have flourished like the green bay 
tree: now they are challenging the AFL-CIO in breweries 
in Florida, they have just announced a great drive to make 
up for the “laxity” of the federation in organising muni- 
cipal and state employees—including policemen and fire- 
men—and they have created an industrial division to enlist 
workers in any firm which runs its own lorries. At every 
point they are trying to drive a wedge into the crack between 
craft and industry-wide unions which is so dangerous to 
the AFL-CIO. If the carpenters—the largest of the craft 
unions—should walk out of the federation, as they have 
threatened, Mr Hoffa would be waiting on the doormat 
with a warm welcome. 


Negroes Under Pressure 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA 


ODAY’S fierce struggles in the schools overshadow other 
T accompanying changes in the position of the southern 
Negro which will affect the relations of the races in the 
South when the advocates of “white supremacy” have 
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fallen silent. For example, whether a man is white or 
Negro (and if white, whether he has anything to do with 
Negroes) has become more important than it used to be. In 
Richmond, Virginia, after the war, an able Negro lawyer 
was elected to the City Council by both white and Negro 
votes. But today only members of his own race would vote 
for him ; his firm does business with the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Coloured People, the Negro 
organisation which has led the campaign to secure, and 
then to implement, the Supreme Court’s ruling that racial 
segregation in the tax-supported schools is unconstitutional. 

The NAACP has become the South’s political whipping- 
boy. The southern white politician in a close race often 
hints that his opponent is friendly to the NAACP, and that 
the NAACP is friendly to Moscow—although in fact left- 
wing penetration of Negro groups has been insignificant. 
The spate of legislation specifically directed against the 
NAACP in the southern states shows how the mood of 
most white people has hardened. At the end of 1957 
twenty-five suits were pending in which the NAACP’s right 
to function was at stake. 

The strain on southern Negroes who belong to the 
NAACP is considerable. On the one hand, they feel 
exhilaration at being members of a vigorous, national 
organisation which celebrates its fiftieth anniversary next 
year, which has helped to push through Congress the first 
Civil Rights Act and which has won major legal victories in 
far-reaching constitutional cases before the Supreme Court. 
Yet there is a sharp contrast between their circumstances 
and those of members in other regions. The largest of the 
NAACP’s 861 branches is that in Detroit, which has 19,291 
of the organisation’s 312,277 enrolled members. To those 
who are not from the South, the school question is a remote 
issue ; most of the segregation with which they are con- 
cerned relates to housing and jobs. Furthermore, now that 
the Negro vote holds the balance of political power in 
many northern cities, the Negro outside the South need not 
often fear open political injustice or retaliation. It is not 
only the white man in the South who feels that his problems 
are different from those of the rest of the country. 

The Negro leaders from the South, in order to retain 
their influence in the NAACP, must co-operate with the 
leaders from other areas in pursuing active policies, and 
ones productive of tangible results. Otherwise the enthu- 
siasm of the members would wilt. But it is the Southerners 
who feel the sharpest impact of those policies when they 
return home. For example, the militancy of the NAACP 


has affected the fortunes of the Urban League, the other 


major organisation devoted to improvement of the condi- 
tion of the Negroes and led by Negroes. Where the NAACP 
has been most conspicuous on the national level, the Urban 
League has concentrated on inducing greater acceptance of 
the Negro in the community in which he lives. But during 
the past few years, as attitudes have hardened, an uncom- 
fortably large number of charitable funds in southern 
cities have dropped the Urban League from the group of 
organisations which share the proceeds of united giving. 
This is because the directors of the funds felt that local 
reluctance to support Negro projects was great enough to 
jeopardise the success of the combined effort. 

A second strain on the southern leaders of the NAACP 
arises from the success of a non-militant strategy in the 
Montgomery bus boycott, which was led by the Reverend 
Martin Luther King. Marxian theories have aroused little 
interest among American Negroes, but Gandhi’s tenets of 
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A new and powerful advertising medium for the 
Western Hemisphere’s fastest growing market* 


oY Mexican 
edition of 
LIFE 


EN ESPANO 


Mexico today is a $1,200,000,000 import market— 
and growing fast. Soon advertisers will have a new, 
direct and effective instrument to reach this spectac- 
ularly growing market—the new Mexican edition of 
LIFE EN ESPANOL. Four unique advantages: 


Editorial—New cmphasis on matcrial of special 
interest to readers in Mexico, presented as only 
LIFE EN ESPANOL can. 
Readership—Large, influcntial circulation and the 
highest per-copy readership of any publication in 
Mexico offer advertisers sulystantial coverage of 
Mexico's economically active population. 
Advertising Presentation—The finest printing and 
color reproduction—on LIFE-size pages. 
Merchandising—The complete follow-through of 
Latin America’s most merchandisalble medium— 
all of the know-how of the U.S. LIFE adapted 
to the special needs of the Mexican markct. 
PUBLICATION DATE—May 18, 1959 
CIRCULATION RATE BASE— 100,000 Net Pai 
For full details write or call: Advertising Director, 
LIFE EN ESPANOL, Time & Life Building, New 
Bond St., London W.1, England. (Grosvenor 4080). 


“Between 1950 and 1957, Mexico’s Gross National Product doubled. 
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passive resistance, as applied by Mr King, are proving 
increasingly attractive. A threatened split between the 
militants and the advocates of passive resistance was 
papered over in 1957 by the award to Mr King of the 
NAACP’s Spingarn medal for distinguished achievement by 
an American Negro. But the decision on which kind of 
strategy to employ will become tenser as the struggle to 
end racial segregation enters areas where the ratio of 
Negroes to whites is higher than in most of the districts 
now under court order. 


REATER exercise of Negro voting rights is the goal 
G toward which Negro leaders inside and outside the 
South will find it easiest to move in step. In southern 
urban areas as well as in the North, the Negro vote is 
coming to mean something. In Atlanta, Georgia, for 
instance, there is a Negro on the Board of Education ; and 
the Mayor, Mr Hartsfield, was re-elected last December 
against an outspoken advocate of white supremacy by a 
narrow margin in the predominantly white districts, but 
by a landslide in the city because of the Negro vote. 
At this year’s convention of the NAACP Mr Roy Wilkins, 
its director, called for 3 million Negro votes in the 
South in time for the presidential election of 1960. This 
is ambitious, in view of long-ingrained southern voting 
habits and the fact that only about 1.3 million Negroes 
registered to vote this year. But such a campaign has two 
things in its favour. 

Where voting is concerned, the main legal battles have 
already been fought. New harassments are constantly being 
devised, and bare-faced intimidation is still practised in 
some rural areas, but the whites are more willing to recog- 
nise voting rights than they are to open their schools to 
Negroes because close personal contacts are not involved. 
Finally, the importance of the Negro vote will be enhanced 
when the seats in the House of Representatives are reappor- 
tioned after the next census in 1960. The representation 
of the southern states, some of which have been experi- 
encing net losses of population while others are growing at 
less than the national rate, will decline ; their seats will be 
picked up by rapidly growing states in the West and North 
to which Negroes, as well as whites, have been moving. 

In the South, however, the recent hardening of racial 
lines continues to diminish contacts between the two races 
at a time when the bleakness of contract is, in any case, 
rapidly superseding the personal relationships of the past. 
Neither the Administration nor the state governments have 
tried to provide for orderly, bi-racial consultation during 
this period of stress. The absence of communication in 
the South can be illustrated by the fact that at an Arden 
House conference in New York the editor of the newspaper 
in Tuscaloosa and the president of Tuskegee, the famous 
Negro college, met for the first time, though in Alabama 
they are, by American standards, reasonably close neigh- 
bours. 

Except at church meetings, the southern Negro leader 
seldom has a chance to talk to a white audience unless he 
is outside his own region. There, he suffers from two 
disabilities. One is the temptation to overstate his case, 
lumping friend and foe together in a castigation of southern 
conditions which erodes still further his slender base of 
support outside his own race in the South. The other is 
that, if in southern white circles he can do no right, in many 
northern ones he can often do no wrong; if the white 
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demagogue frequently treats him as an untouchable, the 
white do-gooder sometimes looks on him as a sacred cow. 
This may be to the short-term advantage of individual 
Negroes. But it foreshadows a long period of inter-racial 
adjustment after the existing tangible barriers to Negro 
progress have been overcome. 


For Men Only 


NEW YORK 
N America the shops take great pains to ensure that the 
man-who-has-everything except a Christmas present for 

the woman in his life shall give generous financial vent to 

his seasonal sentiments. Broadly speaking, there are two 
alternative approaches to this valuable, if awkward, 
customer. In some shops he may simply be placed in the 
charge of a suitably glamorous feminine escort who will 
guide him through a maze of departments while simultane- 
ously sowing extravagant ideas in his mind—and perhaps 
also inspiring guilty thoughts for which he does penance by 
spending more than he had planned on his wife. Other 
shops adopt a more whole-hearted approach ; in order to 
shelter the sensitive male from the hubbub of frantic female 
shoppers, a miniature for-men-only shop is set up within 
the main store and into it are gathered all the most delect- 
able and expensive items that man might be persuaded to 


. give woman. It goes without saying that whatever he buys 


will be professionally gift-wrapped for him. 

New York’s Bonwit Teller provides a discreet special 
entrance for its male customers, greets them graciously with 
coffee in the morning and cocktails in the afternoon, puts a 
battery of telephones at their disposal and sends them sub- 
sequently a membership card for this 721 Club—the stree 
number of the shop. The Stag Club at Saks Fifth Avenue 
offers all the amenities which its name suggests and, in an 
attempt to reduce the number of post-Christmas returns of 
useless male purchases, it supplies the recipients with 
questionnaires on which to record their tastes and shapes ; 
these charts are carefully filed away for next year. Macy’s, 
working as usual on a larger scale than anyone else, has not 
only its Adam for Eve shop but also one in reverse—Maid 
for Man. 


Pipelines Unclogged 


VEN though the natural gas pipeline companies ex- 
E aggerated the seriousness of the blockage which the 
so-called Memphis decision imposed on their plans for 
expansion—they have in fact been expanding in spite of 
it—the Supreme Court’s reversal of that decision brightened 
their prospects almost as much as the rise in their shares 
suggested. The case was brought by the City of Memphis 
against the pipeline company supplying the gas which the 
city distributes to private and industrial consumers. Under 
the original ruling by a Court of Appeals the company was 
forbidden to raise its charges for gas until it had obtained 
the approval of the Federal Power Commission, unless the 
increase was agreed by its customers, who in effect have 
no alternative source of supply. The normal practice of the 
FPC, which supported the appeal to the Supreme Court 
against this decision, has been to allow price increases to 





go into effect, on six months’ notice, while the commission 
is still considering the company’s application for permission 
to raise them permanently. If this application is eventually 
turned down, the company is required to refund the over- 
charge to its customers. The legality of this practice was 
re-established by the Supreme Court last week. 

The importance of this to the pipeline companies is two- 
fold. As long as the Memphis decision stood, the com- 
panies were liable to have to refund some $225 million to 
customers who had paid higher prices while the FPC was 
making up its mind. This sum has been held in reserve 
and has not therefore been available either for dividends or 
for capital outlays. Secondly, if the Memphis decision had 
been upheld, the pipe line companies would have had to 
wait, whenever they wished to increase a charge, until the 
FPC had heard the evidence and reached a decision. As a 
result a company might have been forced to operate 
uneconomically and uncertainly for two years or more, 
since the FPC often takes that long to complete an 
examination. 

The mere threat of this has lessened the financial attrac- 
tions of investment in pipelines and has made it difficult 
for the companies to raise the money they want for main- 
tenance and expansion. Justice Douglas, in dissenting from 
the Supreme Court’s ruling, argued that it sacrificed the 
interests of consumers to those of the companies. But it is 
difficult not to feel that consumers need a plentiful and 
reliable supply of gas at least as much as they need a cheap 
one. 


Battleships Out of Mothballs? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Navy’s 1,500-mile missile Polaris, which is still two 

years from realisation, was designed to be mounted in 
a radically new type of atomic-powered submarine and 
launched under water. Because the missile itself is still 
being developed the exact requirements it will make on a 
ship are not yet determined, and for this reason the Navy 
is proceeding with only five of the nine Polaris-type sub- 
marines which Congress authorised. With most new 
weapons, advances in technology make possible improve- 
ments in the first model. In the case of the Polaris these 
could easily call for modifications in the launching 
mechanism and hence in the design of the submarine itself. 
The Navy’s refusal to rush all nine of the authorised craft 
is due, therefore, neither to excessive frugality nor to obsti- 
nacy but to proper foresight in planning both for tomorrow 
and for the day after tomorrow. 

Moreover, eager as the naval planners are to push the 
development of this promising combination of nuclear sub- 
marine and the first intermediate range missile powered 
by solid fuel, they have in mind additional uses for the 
Polaris. There is a bold forecast from Admiral Brown 
that one day the Polaris will be installed on carriers, 
cruisers and frigates as well as submarines. There also 
is a suggestion that the less elderly battleships, instead 
of resting permanently in their present mothballs, may 
emerge one day from the shipyards with the turrets for their 
.now obsolescent 14-inch guns replaced by Polaris launchers, 
the battleship’s whole function as a big-gun platform thus 
miraculously prolonged, for a time at least, by the arrival 
of a new and much bigger gun. 


* 
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The prospect of employing surface ships as well as 
nuclear submarines as launchers for the Polaris explains the 
“* cocktail-shaker ” testing device which has been installed 
beside the ship channel at Cape Canaveral. It is a wide- 
mouthed well, lined with large mechanical instruments, in 
which all motions of a ship can be reproduced. It will be 
used to prove the ruggedness and reliability of the aiming 
and launching apparatus of the Polaris when it is operating 
in the rough weather encountered by surface craft as well 
as in the calm of the fully-submerged submarine. 


Bowling Along 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N almost every night in almost every part of the United 
QO States television viewers can watch the country’s top 
bowlers competing for cash prizes. And recently even 
amateur bowling has begun to appear on the airwaves. A 
station in New York has taken to showing what it calls 
“Celebrity Bowling ”: the famous in show business and 
the sports world try their luck with no more success 
than the average American. So popular has bowling become 
that it now has the third biggest following of any sport— 
exceeded only by boating and fishing. Six million people, 
a third of them women, bowl at least once a week ; and 
more than 20 million Americans go to the bowling alleys 
at least once a year. All told, they spent last year more 
than $300 million to play the game in some 6,500 bowling 
parlours, a remarkable increase from the $197 million spent 
in 5,062 establishments only three years earlier. The 
growth has been so rapid that the existing alleys cannot 
keep up with the demand, and thousands of new ones are 
being built. 

One of the major causes of the concern with “ strikes ” 
and “spares” has been the shift of Americans from spec- 
tator sports to those in which they can take part. Like 
boating and fishing, bowling appeals to old and young, 
men and women alike. About a third of all bowlers are 
organised—that is, they bow! regularly each week on some 
team in a bowling league. The American Bowling Congress 
—the men’s organisation—now has 2.6 million members ; 
the women’s International Bowling Congress numbers more 
than a million ; and the American Junior Bowling Congress, 
organised only a decade ago, now has 80,000 members, 
against 40,000 in 1956. 

Bowling—or skittles as it was then called—was intro- 
duced into America in 1623 by the early Dutch settlers ; 
it was then a game of rolling balls at a group of nine pins 
set in the form of a diamond. In this form, however, it 
became, after the Civil War, a centre for gambling activities, 
fell into disrepute, and was banned in several states. But 
within a few years some unremembered sportsman con- 
cocted the idea of adding another pin and setting them up 
in the form of a triangle rather than a diamond—and the 
modern game of American bowling, or ten pins, was born. 

Before the war, bowling alleys were strictly functional 
and catered mainly to men. They were to be found in any 
convenient area large enough to accommodate the usual ten 
or twelve alleys. Today all this has changed. Most of the 
newer bowling establishments are in suburban areas 
and in shopping centres, usually in low, almost rakish build- — 
ings surrounded by huge car parks, and they contain 60 
or more alleys. Wooden benches have given way to 
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upholstered booths for the bowlers and rows of cushioned 
seats for the spectators. Air conditioning is a must. Many 
have such added attractions as cocktail lounges ‘and baby- 
sitting services; some even have specially supervised 
nurseries far removed from the bowling floor, complete 
with closed circuit television so that parents can bowl and 
watch their children at the same time. And finally, where 
in former days the alleys charged the bowler an average 
of 15 cents a game, today’s establishments charge between 
4o and 50 cents and are still crowded from morning until 
night. 

The American game of bowling is a far cry from the 
early game of skittles and even more from the peculiarly 
English game of lawn bowling (which is played by elderly 
men in the New England states). An American or Canadian 
bowling alley is a smooth (level to 40/1,o0oths of an 
inch), hard, maple-wood floor nearly 63 feet long from the 
foul line (where the bowler rolls his ball) to the end of 
the alley, and about 41 feet wide. Exactly 60 feet from 
the foul line stands the centre pin, which weighs about 
3 lb, and behind it, in the form of a triangle, stand the other 
nine pins. 

The bowler has two chances to knock down all ten pins 
by rolling a ball weighing from 10 to 16 lb. In each 
game this process is repeated ten times. If he succeeds in 
spilling all ten pins with one ball, this is called a “ strike,” 
and the bowler is credited with ten points in that particular 
section of the game (each such section is called a “ frame ””) 
plus the number of pins he succeeds in knocking over with 
his next two balls. Thus, the maximum number of points 
he can achieve in any one frame is 30, and the maximum 
score in any full game is 300—something accomplished only 
rarely. 

If ‘ii bowler, on the other hand, knocks over all the 
pins with two balls, called “a spare,” he is credited in 
that particular frame with ten points plus the number of 
pins toppled with one additional ball, for a maximum score, 
in any frame with a spare, of 20 points. If the “ keggler ” 
does not knock down all the pins with his two balls he is 
credited merely with the number of pins he does knock 
over, from zero to nine. The score of the entire game is 
kept progressively from frame to frame. 


HORTLY after the close of the last war the proprietors 
S of bowling alleys found themselves in a quandary. For 
many years they had been using teenagers as “ pin boys ” 
to set up the pins after they were knocked down and to 
return the balls to the bowlers down a slide from the end 
of the alley. But the prosperity of the postwar era, com- 
bined with the low pay, discouraged boys from taking such 
jobs. An automatic machine to do the job was needed— 
and soon appeared. 

In 1954 the American Machine & Foundry Company 
began large-scale production of an electronic automatic pin- 
setter, or pin spotter as it is also called, and two years later 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company followed suit with 
a mechanical one. Since then the two companies have 
installed nearly 60,000 automatic machines, but about 
20,000 alleys still lack them. Each company, of course, 
insists that its version is the best. Brunswick asserts 
that because of the mechanical construction of its 
device it is less likely to break down ; AMF, on the other 
hand, asserts that if its electronic machine breaks down it 
can be put back in operation by merely substituting one 
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“little black box ” for another in a matter of minutes. In 
addition, the AMF pin spotter has several other attractive 
features. One is the so-called “ pindicator,” which shows 
on a large lighted screen which pins remain standing after 
the first ball has been thrown. Another is an automatic 
foul detector, which lights up when the bowler steps over 
the foul line. With all this automation, the pins are reset 
more quickly, the balls are returned more speedily, and, 
above all, the American passion for mechanical gadgets and 
lots of lights is satisfied. 

The pace of new sales may fall off somewhat, but 
bowling still seems to be in its infancy as a national 
pastime. There are already 16 million regular bowlers, and 
one expert says that there is no reason why this number 
should not be multiplied several times. The only limiting 
factor that he sees is the number of alleys, most of which 
are now booked up during the most desirable times of the 
day. In addition, the game is just beginning to catch on 
in much of the country. Most of the alleys are in the 
middle west with a secondary concentration around metro- 
politan New York and in eastern Pennsylvania. With the 
spread of air conditioning, the sport is now starting to make 
a dent in the south, the south west and southern 
California. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr Sherman Adams, once the all-powerful assistant to 
the President, ended his troubles by sacrificing his career. 
But his close friend and political nemesis, Mr Goldfine, 
faces a Pandora’s box of contempt trials growing out of the 
hearings before the congressional subcommittee that 
uncovered his gifts to Mr Adams: two in Boston, one for 
not supplying records requested by the tax authorities and 
another for not filing reports with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and a third in Washington, where a 
grand jury has indicted him for contempt of Congress 
because he refused to answer 18 of the subcommittee’s 
questions, If convicted, Mr Goldfine may be sent to prison 
as well as fined, but it will be a long legal battle. 


* * * 


The Supreme Court has upheld the decision of a lower 
court that the pupil placement law in Alabama is constitu- 
tional, since race is not mentioned as one of the seventeen 
factors to be considered in deciding which school a child 
should attend. But the lower court warned Alabama that 
if the law is used—as it is plainly meant to be—to maintain 
the colour bar, it may be thrown out at a later date. 


* * * 


The President of the State Senate in the 49th state, multi- 
racial Alaska, is likely to be either an Eskimo or an Indian. 
Mr Peratovich, the Indian, is a former president of the 
territorial Senate and Mr Beltz, the Eskimo, also served in it, 


* * * 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York recently 
held a clearance sale of its surplus Egyptian antiquities. 
Some 2,500 visitors bought scarabs and other small items 
over the counter along with their picture postcards. 
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On November 21, 1914, 
= three Avro 504’s, the first 
bomber in the world to 
be fitted with a mech- 
anical bomb release, took 
off from a French air- 
field on an historic long distance raid — a flight of 
more than 250 miles over enemy territory to the 
German Zeppelin base on Lake Constance. The 
flight took almost four hours and only eleven 
bombs were dropped. But it was an outstanding 
achievement in military aviation. 

Ever since those early days, A. V. Roe and other 
Hawker Siddeley companies have provided R.A.F. 
Bomber Command with outstanding front-line 
aircraft. The Avro Aldershot of the early 1920’s 
was the first Avro aircraft to have a tubular con- 
struction metal fuselage and, when equipped with 
a Napier Cub engine, became the most powerful 
single-engined aircraft in the world. Hawker 
Aircraft, noted for its long line of famous fighters, 
designed the outstanding day bomber of the 1930's 
in the Hawker Hart — no fewer than 2,200 Hart 
and Hart variants being produced for the R.A.F. 
During the critical early years of World War II, 
the Armstrong Whitworth Whitley heavy bomber 
enabled the offensive to be carried where no other 
bomber could then reach, and the Whitley also 
took part in the first British airborne operations 
of the war. 

Then came the immortal Avro Lancaster—“ the 
greatest single factor in the winning of the war ” 
according to Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Sir Arthur Harris, wartime 
chief of Bomber Command. 
In all, 7,366 Lancasters 
were built during the war, 
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.- and World Leader in Aviation 


This historic photograph shows the three actual Avro 504’s lined up before taking off on their heroic raid / Top: Interavia Photo, 
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ceeding the Lancaster was <> 
the Avro Lincoln, last : 
piston-engined heavy %& 
bomber to serve with the & 
R.A.F., 
front-line service at the end of 1955. 

A new era had been reached in the air, the age of 
the all-jet, high-flying atom bomber. Adding to 
Britain’s deterrent strength is the Avro Vulcan, the 
world’s first delta-winged bomber. “* The Vulcan is 
a good aircraft — it comes from a good stable” 
said the Air Officer Commanding No. 1 Group, 
Bomber Command, when commenting on the fine 
performance of the aircraft “both from the 
operating and maintenance aspects”. “A good 
stable’’, This is the key to successful design of 
large, complex aircraft. In Hawker Siddeley’s 
Aviation Division are many ‘ stables’, each with 
its own creative genius and talent, but linked by the 
Division’s Design Council which composes one 
of the greatest design teams in the world. 


retired from aaa Whitworth Whitley 
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FIRST TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 
IN UNDER THREE HOURS 


: Whereas the Avro 504’s of 1914 took nearly four : 
: hours to fly 250 miles, an Avro Vulcan of No. 617 

: Squadron, R.A.F., has , 
: crossed the Atlantic in : 
: 2 hrs. 594 minutes. It } 
: covered the 1943 miles : 
: from coast to coast: 
: at an average speed : 
: of 649 m.p.h., while : 
: flying from Goose : 
: Bay, Labrador, to 
Waddington, Lincs. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Unanimity Limited 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE diplomatic jamboree in Paris opened in a mood of 

apparently splendid unity. The thousand or so dele- 

gates to the many European and Atlantic conferences 
summoned for one and the same week in the various palaces 
of the French capital were given an example by their Big 
Four, The foreign ministers of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France and Germany met on Sunday at 
the Quai d’Orsay, listened for a moment to the Burgomaster 
of Berlin, and -produced a statement rejecting Mr Khrush- 
chev’s “free city” proposals of November 27th. They 
declared that the Soviet Union had no right to repudiate 
its obligations unilaterally ; they rejected the idea of a sub- 
stitution of east German for Soviet authorities in Berlin 
or its approaches. Rumours of differences among the western 
allies had apparently been a figment of journalistic fancy. 
Enthusiasts were already proclaiming that Nikita Khrush- 
chev has succeeded Joseph Stalin as the patron saint of 
Atlantic unity. 

The common front of the western allies to Mr Khrush- 
chey does not, however, remove their differences among 
themselves ; and several conflicts came into the open as 
soon as the numerous meetings got down to business. The 
first to cross swords were the economists, At the Chateau 
de la Muette, where the ministerial council of the OEEC 
had gathered, the mood became more reminiscent of 
Fashoda than of the entente cordiale after Sir David Eccles 
had mentioned the possibility of British retaliation and 
M. Couve de Murville, the French foreign minister, had 
replied angrily that he refused to negotiate under threats. 
(The OEEC talks are discussed in the following article.) 

At about the same time on Monday another meeting 
was being held in a more discreet, though possibly not 
much friendlier, atmosphere. Mr Dulles spent an hour 
and a lialf with General de Gaulle at the Matignon. The 
French had learnt with surprise the day before that the 
Americén delegate at the United Nations had abstained 
from voting on a resolution recommending negotiations in 
Algeria. To have received less deference on this question 
than a mere prime minister of the Fourth Republic must 
have hurt the general’s pride and strengthened his desire 
to raise France’s status within the alliance. But the two 
protagonists had other more important grievances against 
one another. Their long talk, it seems, was concerned with 
the very heart of Nato’s structure and strategy. 

General de Gaulle’s plan for a western triumvirate (see 
The Economist last week, page 998) has been greeted with- 
out enthusiasm in Washington. Little progress in this 
direction can be expected in the near future. But the 
French have the means to make the waiting period awkward. 
It is everybody’s secret in Paris that Nato’s nuclear plans 
are held up by a French refusal to have sites for intermediate 
missiles, or stocks of atomic weapons, on its soil unless they 


are under French control. The United States has already 
had difficulties with the Gaillard government over the 
question of whose finger should be on the missile trigger. 
It has apparently avoided the issue lately so as not to give 
the general an opportunity to back his claims by proposing 
a bargain. 

It is also reported that the French are refusing to integrate 
any of their air force within a west European air command. 
General de Gaulle’s conception is becoming increasingly 
clear. He seems as concerned with nuclear weapons as he 
was with tanks before the last war. He wants a share in the 
control of the deterrent until he gets an atom bomb of his 
own. With nuclear weapons and the means to deliver them, 
he may feel that he will be in a stronger position to follow 
an independent line or to impose his views on world affairs. 
Such ambitions may exceed France’s economic possibilities 
or be cut down to size by its partners, but while the bargain- 
ing goes on they are bound to cause friction within Nato. 

In the meantime, the Nato ministerial council was able 
to open its proceedings on a note of unanimity by reverting 
to the Berlin question. All the members of the council 
duly endorsed the views of the four foreign ministers. Out- 
siders were told that throughout everyone had been in step 
with Mr Selwyn Lloyd. All were now agreed on the 
tactics: firmness in rejecting the Soviet proposals ; greater 
flexibility in presenting the western case. Firmness and 
unity should prove enough to bring Mr Khrushchev to drop 
his plans. Echoes from Moscow and Warsaw, where Herr 
Ulbricht had gone on tour, did not endorse this optimistic 
view, but it seems that the council has not yet considered 
seriously what it should do if Mr Khrushchev’s determina- 
tion is not weakened by a western show of unity. 

Turning to the next item on its agenda, the Nato council 
managed the extraordinary feat of talking about improved 
consultations without mentioning General de Gaulle’s pro- 
posals. Instead, it dealt only with Mr Spaak’s report and 
suggestions. His proposals to set up committees of expert 
officials to deal with specific issues are really a mild substi- 
tute for the general’s plan, and a substitute which will not 
affect the structure of the organisation. They were approved 
“in principle” by all the speakers, though the French 
representative did not think that the machinery proposed 
was the best possible. The project was returned to Mr 
Spaak for further study. When military problems were 
discussed, the council again managed to mention its dis- 
sensions only in general terms—as when General Norstad 
spoke of members’ failure to perform their commitments. 

As the diplomatic jamboree draws to its close, one cannot 
help feeling that it preserved its festive air only by putting 
off all the awkward decisions. The Six and the Eleven 
within OEEC did not make peace ; they merely patched up 
a truce and will resume the battle in a month’s time. Mr 
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Selwyn Lloyd’s long talk with General de Gaulle on Wed- 
nesday, mainly dealing with the dispute about the common 
market and French plans for Nato, did not enable official 
spokesmen on either side to say anything brighter than 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

The drafting of the replies to Mr Khrushchev will show 
whether there really are no differences over the best method 
of handling the German question. Should the Kremlin 
fail to be impressed by the Paris performance, the strain 
will increase as the six months’ limit draws nearer and it 
becomes necessary to plan reactions to the blows of which 
Mr Khrushchev has given notice. Finally, there remains 
the Gaullist skeleton in the Nato cupboard. Even at 
Christmastide it seems too much to expect Saint Nikita to 
oblige the West by solving these problems for it. 


OEEC’s Black Day 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ORE damage can rarely have been done in fourteen 
hours of talking than at the Chateau de la Muette on 
December 15th. The free trade area negotiations in the past 
two years have had miserable results and have left a bitter 
taste. But the work was not a waste of time ; problems 
have been unwrapped ; negotiable issues have gradually 
emerged. The results of Monday’s meeting of the Council 
of Ministers of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation were, by contrast, purely destructive. It 
brought a harsh new acerbity to the whole problem, drove 
the prospect of a resumption of long-term negotiations into 
the distance, and imperilled even the mild provisional 
arrangements suggested for January Ist. 

The omens for the meeting, it is true, were never good. 
British press headlines, mirroring the pugnacious spirit 
abroad in Whitehall, had their French counterpart: “ Eng- 
land’s rearguard action against the common market.” The 
issue of the action was plain: the trade discrimination which 
will result on January 1st when the six common market 
countries start to reduce trade barriers in each others’ favour. 

Under pressure from the eleven countries outside, the 
Six had, it is true, worked out proposals to mitigate the 
effects of their initial measures. They had proposed that 
France and Italy, who will be making the principal tariff 
concessions at the end of the year, should extend them to 
all the members of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The Six would also extend the 20 per cent enlarge- 
ment of quotas, which they are making for each other’s 
benefit, to all the OEEC countries. But the Six did not 
offer concessions on a third provision of the Treaty of Rome 
—that each member must offer quotas equivalent to 3 per 
cent of the national output of each product to the rest of 
the community. Because many French quotas are very 
small, this means that France will grant significant conces- 
sions to its common market partners which it will not give 
to the other members of OEEC. There will be some dis- 
crimination after all. 

When the council met, the issue did not explode at once. 
Indeed, the opening mood was mild. Mr Maudling’s report 
on the work of his committee avoided all recrimination. 
And by the end of the morning there was an encouraging 
measure of accord on a possible resumption of long-term 
talks in the spring. But the problems of January 1st had 
still to be faced, and in the afternoon the British put forward 
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constructive counter-proposals to the suggestions of the Six. 
The common market countries—and that means mainly 
France—should extend any increases in quotas they are 
compelled to make under the 3 per cent formula not just 
to the common market but to all the countries of OEEC. 
The eleven would reciprocate. 

When the meeting broke up for tea, a heated argument 
followed at the Benelux headquarters up the road, where the 
Six meet and where the real negotiations often go on. The 
five pressed France to make concessions, but with little 
result, The truth is that the French, far from accepting the 
British view that discrimination is a bad thing, hold publicly 
that their common market partners deserve better treat- 
ment than other people. The French have always main- 
tained that the free trade area was designed to give members 
the commercial advantages of the common market without 
the political commitments and the balance of interests— 
product of so much hard bargaining—that go with it. So 
they are not prepared to concede the commercial advantages 
to Outsiders on January Ist on a temporary basis, any more 
than they are prepared to give way on the long-term deal. 
When the Six came back on stage the only concession they 
offered was to ask the British to put their plans in writing. 

The eleven outsider countries naturally protested—the 


, Scandinavians and the chorus of the underdeveloped 


countries adding their voices to the British. But what shot 
a new and ugly streak’of bitterness into the discussions was 
not these proper objections but the first blunt threat of 
retaliation from the British side. 


HE choice of Sir David Eccles as Britain’s spokesman 
- seemed unfortunate in many continental eyes. He is 
not popular in France. Rash words, spoken long ago, 
implying a basic dislike of the common market, have been 
dug up and quoted again and again. Now it was he who 
bluntly told the Six that if there was no change in their 
position, Britain would take “ defensive measures.” It, too, 
could discriminate in its quotas. And unlike the Six, it 
seemed Britain intended to do so not by enlarging quotas 
more for some people than for others, but by new 
restrictions. 

Soon M. Couve de Murville was on his feet, saying 
that France would not negotiate under threat. There was 
a lot of sympathy for him from the other members of the 
Six when he declared that France would withdraw its sup- 
port from the resolutions on both long-term negotiations 
and provisional arrangements for January Ist. It was the 
obvious retort. The night session did nothing to heal the 
breach. Mr Heathcoat Amory tried to pour oil on troubled 
waters with a classical OEEC solution—to refer the trouble 
to the steering board. And for a while the French were 
isolated again. They refused even this sensible expedient 
and were thereupon attacked sharply by their partners of the 
Six, including Dr Erhard. But all that was agreed in the 
end was that the whole matter should be discussed again 
on January 15th; in the meantime, bilateral exchanges 
would explore what damage may be done to the industries 
of the eleven. 

The meeting therefore ended without any resolution on 
the resumption of long-term talks, or on provisional arrange- 
ments. The OEEC, which has survived many prophecies 
of its imminent collapse undisturbed, now faces a really 
serious threat. Trade war could kill it. 

The immediate worries are less serious than the long-term 
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ones. Since the breakdown of Mr Maudling’s committee 
on November 15th things have got worse, and Britain and 
France have drifted farther apart. The Six have drawn 
closer together than ever before, and perhaps nearer to the 
French position. The drive for a free trade area has been 
lost. In Brussels, however, the officials of the Six are still 
working hard on a long-term agreement. The French, 
though their position remains as ambivalent and difficult as 
ever, have at least agreed to carry on discussions there on 
the basis of the Ockrent report, which was presented to Mr 
Maudling’s committee in October. Now the atmosphere has 
been so embittered that the date when serious long-term 
talks can be resumed seems remote. 

One must suppose that the object of the British threats 
was to force the French to give way. But the French really 
care little about any restrictions Britain may put on their 
exports. Nor have the threats of reprisal made it more 
likely that General de Gaulle will agree to talk the dispute 
over personally with Mr Macmillan. The British Govern- 
ment’s tactics on Monday suffered from faults which have 
handicapped it all along—an overestimate of the strength of 
the British position, the mistaken belief that it could get 
agreement by isolating the French. “ Strange,” remarked a 
Dutchman who spends most of his waking hours struggling 
with the French within the community ; “I feel greater 
solidarity with the Six than ever before.” 


Cliffhanging in Ottawa 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


R DIEFENBAKER returned to Ottawa this week from his 
M tour round the world with loud praises of the 
Colombo Plan and of the Commonwealth, in which, he 
said, “the prosperity of each is the concern of all.” The 
succession of cabinet meetings on which he immediately 
started opens a new instalment in the pulsating serial which 
the Canadian Conservatives began in June, 1957. Most 
Canadians happily turn back to these adventures, as familiar 
to them as a favourite television programme. The globe- 
circling display of the Diefenbaker eloquence which first 
captivated Canadians has given some of them the warmest 
feelings of patriotic pride, while a minority has been suffer- 
ing the classical emotions of terror and pity. Neither group 
has been able during the last six weeks to use the Victorian 
evening hymn to which some were addicted, because it 
would hardly have been possible to get past the lines: “ As 
o’er each continent and island the dawn leads on another 
day ” without thinking “and one of them will get another 
Diefenbaker speech.” Such irreverences can now be for- 
gotten, John Ellerton’s evening hymn can return to respec- 
table use, and John Diefenbaker can resume his proper role 
as hero in the greatest cliffhanging serial that Canadians 
have seen for many a long day. 

New heights of suspense are confidently expected in the 
unwinding of domestic problems which provides the prin- 
cipal current theme. There are also great possibilities in 
hand of sub-plots—on Canada’s relations with the United 
States, and with the Commonwealth and the rest of the 
world. These deserve a second article. But, for the present, 
imagine Canadians being subjected to teasers like these: 
“What can the government do to placate the farmers ? 
How many more millions?” “He promised balanced 
budgets. Where will he raise the dough ?” “ Diefenbaker 
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gets his Commonwealth conference. What happened to 
jealous Jasper Menzies ?” “Who dare stop the trains ? 
Can the government get there in time or will Donald 
Fleming buy the villains off ? ” 7 

The ending to most of these thrilling instalments has in 
fact been the same, but this has not detracted much from 
the excitement. Father always forked out in the end, but 
you could never be sure that he would. The government 
increased farm subsidies or price supports, one after another. 
It extended unemployment benefits. It poured millions into 
house mortgages. It gave the first federal grants to munici- 
palities. It paid more to the provinces. It put up half the 
cost of starting public hospital insurance in every province 
except Quebec. It approved a 17 per cent increase in 
railway freight rates solely to meet union wage demands 
and avert a strike. It provided funds to give away wheat 
and increase Colombo Plan aid. But none of these moves 
was quite inevitable. Each time there was an outside chance 
that the solution might be different. Once or twice it really 
was different, most notably in the October decisions on 
defence. 

The results to date show a deficit on budgetary account 
of at least $700 million, and on cash requirement of fully 
twice that. All the funds needed in excess of revenues 
have been provided so far by the banking system, thanks to 
the way in which the Bank of Canada resolved the schizo- 
phrenic struggle between its role as manager of the monetary 
system and its role as the government’s fiscal agent. Until 
the end of October, the Bank of Canada continued to buy 
bonds and to ensure that the chartered banks had sufficient 
resources to meet each government demand for money. 
Since then the bond market has been largely unsupported ; 
and it is not liking it. The government, now dependent on 
borrowed money, faces a climate in which borrowing is 
increasingly difficult and expensive. The Liberal party 
stalwarts express shocked horror that the Tories have 
reduced Canada to the point where it cannot even sell 
government bonds. They exaggerate. But the latest issue 
of $400 million in three and four year bonds, announced 
on December Ist, and fully subscribed on December 3rd, 
has consistently sold below the issue price and the dealers 
still have significant amounts left on their hands. This 
attitude naturally affects other bonds. 


EFORE June, 1957, the Conservatives, who now form the 
B government, fulminated about the wickedness of high 
interest rates. But the government is paying more than 
Canadians have been accustomed to for a long time. Since 
November Ist, the withdrawal of central bank support has 
left the bond market to find its own level at a time when 
investors have reason to expect better terms later. The 
yield offered in July for a 25-year bond was. 44 per cent. 
By December the same yield was offered for a four-year 
bond, and was not high enough. 

All this increases the suspense. The cliffhanging govern- 
ment has never seemed to have such poor handholds within 
reach. If the Conservatives were tough enough to let Mr 
Fleming balance next year’s budget by really punishing tax 
increases (and there is no other way to do it), or if they 
could really persuade the investors that their growing expen- 
diture has now reached the maximum, then a resurgence of 
confidence would make future financing much easier. 
Eventually interest rates must reach a level of self-correc- 
tion. But the rate might be so high as to prevent new 
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private investments of the sort which could restore the 
pace of the Canadian economy quicker than anything else. 
Besides, the government must reckon on deficit financing 
not for two or three months but two or three years. 

“Will they meet the challenge?” “Is Diefenbaker 
tough enough ?” These are the teasers now holding 
Canadians spellbound. The answers will be important to 
all of them. 


Accra Palaver 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


S the last session of the All-African People’s Conference 
A at Accra came to an end some 250 delegates and 
observers rose to their feet and cheered their chairman, 
Mr Tom Mboya, the dominant African politician in Kenya. 
On the whole, the cheers were well merited, for Mr Mboya, 
who had been handpicked for the chairmanship by Dr 
Nkrumah himself, had done his job ably. * And it may well 
be that the first result of this conference, with which the 
Colonial Office and the Kenya settlers will have to reckon, 
is the emergence of Mr Mboya as a leader with a continental 
reputation, 

It was not an easy conference to preside over. Very few 
of the delegates knew much about their neighbours—even 
Mr Mboya had to spend part of one evening trying to learn 
something of the Algerian problem from John Gunther’s 
“Inside Africa”—while the language problem was con- 
siderable. Rather more than half the delegates spoke 
English. Rather less than half spoke French. Apart from 
one bi-lingual African the task of translation at the confer- 
ence had to be entrusted to Europeans and Americans. Mr 
Irving Brown, that ubiquitous representative of the AFL- 
CIO, found himself providing a linguistic link between 
Nigeria and Senegal. 

Elsewhere in Accra the language problem raised its head 
last week, Sekou Touré, the prime minister of Guinea, and 
his closest associates speak no English. Mr Welbeck, the 
new minister of state from Ghana, resident in Guinea, 
speaks no French. Mr, Welbeck’s appointment to this post 
can be interpreted as yet another sign that the Ghana-Guinea 
Union is not being implemented with as much energy as 
it might be ; but Dr Nkrumah is said to have told his 
foreign minister, Koyo Botsio, to learn French as soon as 
possible. 

Mr Mboya’s decision on the second day to suspend the 
consecutive translation of speeches provoked one of the 
biggest arguments heard during the public sessions. It was 
the French-speaking delegates who objected. The English- 
speakers accepted the decision with true insular indifference. 
But, in fact, most of the speeches, both English and French, 
had a similar ring. When European domination was 
eliminated the whole continent of Africa was assured of a 
glorious future. As Mr Mboya saw it, “Europe is the 
continent of yesterday. Africa is the continent of tomorrow.” 

None of the delegates were veteran diplomats or skilled 
communist dialecticians, and it would be unwise to attach 
any substantial significance to any single phrase, but within 
the ranks of the English-speaking delegates there were 
obvious differences of emphasis, The low-powered but 
responsible representatives from Nigeria dwelt on the im- 
portance of Africans (as well as imperialists) respecting the 
human rights of other Africans, while the junior members 
of the Kenya delegation made speeches that came perilously 
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close to praising Mau Mau. Dr Kiano, Mr Mboya’s 
principal Kikuyu lieutenant, convulsed the delegates when 
he ended his fiery speech by producing a sign saying “ Free 
Jomo Kenyatta now,” and held it upside down. 

Apart from Dr Nkrumah’s opening address the speech 
that received the greatest applause was a communist-party 
line harangue written by the 90-year-old American negro 
leader, Heywood Dubose, and delivered, at the top of her 
voice, by his white American wife. In committee, however, 
the pleas of the Algerian delegates for a vote in favour of 
violence were toned down in favour of passive resistance— 
though here again it was obvious that many delegates, 
including some from Kenya, were making a very broad 
interpretation of the word “ passive.” 

It is still too early to make any assessment of the im- 
portance of the new pan-African secretariat which will be 
established at Accra ; but there is at least one hopeful sign 
for the future. Although European imperialism was roundly 
condemned from the platform in the sharpest possible terms, 
no personal hostility was shown to any of the numerous 
white observers and journalists. Even the lone British 


Conservative MP who attended the conference received, 
perhaps by mistake, a brief round of applause. 


Getting the Better of Eoka 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


F military factors alone are considered, the outlook in 
I Cyprus is brighter than it has been for some time. Since 
October, three large-scale anti-terrorist operations have 
been carried out with notable success ;. they have resulted 
in the death or capture of a considerable number of Grivas’s 
supporters, as well as a large haul of arms and ammunition. 
Eoka declared a truce during the period of the United 
Nations debate ; but even before this was announced the 
rate of ambushes was decreasing notably. 

Such has been the measure of the success of Major- 
General Darling, who took over as director of operations 
two and a half months ago and has been acclaimed by the 
local press as a sort of latter-day Monty. The general 
himself stoutly maintains that he has not invented new 
tactics and that all the methods he is using to beat Eoka 
are as old as the hills. All the same, there has certainly 
been a marked change in method and morale in past weeks, 
and the security forces have now clearly gained the initiative. 

The general himself cites three well-tested military 
maxims as his guiding principles. The first is to beat the 
enemy by brain and not by brawn. This seems an unrevolu- 
tionary notion, but it is one which critics allege has tended 
to be overlooked. (At the same time, General Darling is by 
no means averse to hitting the enemy with concentrated 
brawn, at points where its application will produce the 
maximum impact.) The second principle is to use under- 
ground means to counter an underground terrorist move- 
ment—in short to play the enemy at his own game. This 
means that the ordinary British soldier is willy-nilly 
becoming a sort of counter-guerrilla—an experiment which 
has made some of the pundits raise their eyebrows but 
which General Darling passionately believes can be done. 

The third principle—to vary your tactics and keep the 
enemy on the jump—is something of a corollary of the 
second and is enshrined in the general’s own cherished 
catch-phrase: “ Softly, softly, catchee monkey . . .” which 








being interpreted means patiently patrolling and pouncing 
on the terrorists at points where they least expect the 
security forces to turn up. 

All this demands that the troops do far more of their 
soldiering “on their feet.” The military now regard it as 
utterly futile to have armadas of army trucks lumbering 
around the countryside in an attempt to cover and control 
the situation by strong-arm methods. Instead, all over the 
island small detachments are used as observation patrols 
and on the basis of intelligence reports are posted in areas 
where terrorist activity is suspected to be strongest. Their 
main prerequisite is patience ; they will “sit in” on a 
village for days and watch the pattern of its daily behaviour. 
During the first day perhaps nothing emerges ; but after a 
week, the outline of Eoka activity—the movement of arms, 
the position of suspected hides, the movement of couriers 
—begins to emerge. Then when the time is ripe a full-scale 
cordon and search operation is launched and with some 
luck a local Eoka kingpin may be caught in the net. 

Broadly speaking, it was these simple methods which led 
to the success of the recent operation in Kyrenia and the 
killing of Grivas’s main lieutenant in that area, the notorious 
Matsis. The military openly claim that as an organised 
force in that area, Eoka has been badly disrupted ; and many 
believe that the same thing could be done in other sectors, 
This is, however, essentially a military assessment of the 
situation ; it does not take into account the possibility that 
‘political fervour will always provide Eoka with a flood of 
young recruits even if their activities are militarily circum- 
scribed. Of this General Darling himself. is acutely 
conscious ; he is on record as declaring that the real battle 
for Cyprus is 90 per cent a battle for men’s minds. 

More novel and melodramatic are the so-called “cat” 
patrols which the troops carry out in the sinister side streets 
of the island’s main town. To be confronted in the sombre 
Casbah-like alleys of Nicosia’s old town with an Indian file 
of strapping young infantrymen stealthily slinking in 
rubber shoes from corner to corner and always alert to 
pounce, is nothing if not alarming. There is no limit to 
their ingenuity. If they feel it is necessary to drop down 
a chimney or through a skylight, then it is all part of the 
game. All this obviously keeps the enemy on the jump and 
Eoka men who used to elect to use their homes as a 
workshop for devilry, now think twice about it. 

But perhaps General Darling’s main contribution to the 
improved situation has been psychological. There is little 
doubt that his fighting speeches—whatever their effect on 
the Greeks—have had an inspiring effect on the troops. 


FREE TRADE AREA ? 


Will Britain be included in a Free Trade Area or 
excluded from the Common Market? The effects of 
these two possibilities are analysed and estimated in 
our report, ** BRITAIN AND EUROPE ”. 


“ Britain and Europe” is an exhaustive, industry-by-industry 
study, giving the detailed reasoning behind the forecasts. It is 


based on extensive consultations with industry throughout 
Europe as well as on the study of published facts and statistics; 
contains 304 pages of text, tables and charts; and is obtainable © 
for 15/- from booksellers or for 16/-, packing and post included, 
from 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED. 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 143. 
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The average soldier feels that he is getting to grips with 
Eoka, and the new tactics are just the thing for a junior 
commander who wants to show that he has initiative, Also, 
there have been markedly fewer ill-treatment allegations 
against the troops during the past six weeks. General 
Darling may be out to hit Eoka hard but he is a rigid 
disciplinarian and has gone to inordinate lengths to ensure 
that the troops do not commit excesses during their 
searches. For the general, the military and political aspects 
of the Cyprus situation are in watertight compartments ; 
in the final analysis, “ Sir Hugh Foot is my commander in 
chief.” On this basis the initiative has been effectively 
seized from the terrorists and both the governor and the 
general are united in the belief that it can be maintained 
and extended. 


India’s Disillusion with 
Peking 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


“ INDI Chini bhai bhai!” Indians and Chinese are 

H brothers ! This kite was flown by Chou En-lai 
and Pandit Nehru from Delhi’s rooftops some three years 
ago. The kite, properly weighted by the Panch Shila, the 
five principles of peaceful co-existence, caught the wind, 
and there was a moment when the Indians really believed 
that China was their friend. But kites, like sputniks, in the 
end come down to earth. Indians and Chinese have now 
become rivals in development and in spheres of influence. 
This week’s report of Delhi’s concern over the latest events 
in Tibet reflect only one aspect of this rivalry. 

The Indians do not begrudge China its material progress, 
even if it undermines Indian complacency. Peking’s original 
land and social reforms were greatly approved in India. 
However, as time went by and as it became more clear 
where China was going, enthusiasm began to flag. By now 
there is in India a sort of silent hostility for China, a hostility 
that does not deter the government from continuing to urge 
the admission of China to the United Nations, but which 
makes it more and more likely that India will want to develop 
in its own, and not the Chinese way. Even the Indian Com- 
munists, sensitive to this new mood, have refrained from 
too much public extolling of the Chinese communes. How 
and why has this happened and in so short a time ? 

First of all, China maintains paper claims to Indian terri- 
tory. Chinese (and Russian) maps show parts of Ladakh, the 
North-East Frontier Agency and Bhutan as part of China. 
Ladakh is part of Kashmir, the agency has been Indian for 
70 years, and Bhutan is an Indian protectorate. Moreover, 
the dispute over Bara Hoti, a handkerchief of grazing land 
on the border of Tibet and Uttar Pradesh, remains unsettled. 
The continuing rebellion in Tibet also has a chilling effect 
on relations, The Dalai Lama has entreated Mr Nehru to 
prevail on Peking to relent ; the Chinese told Mr Nehru 
politely but firmly to mind his own business and obliged him 
to give up his Tibetan journey. Indians are beginning to 
wonder whether the Chinese are not going colonialist in 
Tibet. 

Perhaps more damaging still to Indo-Chinese friendship 
has been the withering of Mao’s flowers. Indians had hoped 
that Chinese communism would blossom into a balanced 
and urbane economic creed. They have been very’ dis- 
tressed to discover that instead of becoming Confucian, Mao 
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has become more Stalinist than Mr Khrushchev. China’s 
part in the hardening of the Russians over the summit talks, 
and in the tightening of discipline within the communist 
block, has not passed unnoticed. Mao has undone all Mr 
Nehru’s good work with Moscow. And when Indians fall 
into a reminiscent mood, they suddenly realise that all they 
have had from their Chinese brothers, besides a feverish 
and expensive exchange of cultural delegations, has been 
50,000 tons of rice which India had to pay for in sterling at 
well above the world price. 

Inside the sourish fruit of friendship there has always 
been a hard stone. India has had to build expensive 
strategic roads along the, Himalayas, and Mr Nehru’s recent 
visit to Bhutan was undertaken partly to remind the world 
that Bhutan is an Indian preserve. Recently, too, Indian 
newspapers have become aware that for the past couple 
of years China has been engaged in an economic offensive 
in South East Asia, dumping cheap goods through Hong- 
kong and restricting imports of South East Asian goods with 
tariffs as effective as the Great Wall. And for the first time, 
conditions in China are realistically appraised. Mr Nehru 
recently described life there as like that in a “ soldiers’ 
camp.” Such pictures are not likely to make Indians 
enthusiastic. The idea of the Chinese communes is deeply 
distasteful to a people whose life centres round the family 
and its small plot of land. No Freudian insight is required 
to detect that even the reports of China’s gargantuan 
agricultural yields are being received with a pinch of salt. 

But if food production really has gone up and yields per 
acre have really rocketed, Indians will want to know how it 
can be done. An expert delegation is being sent to investi- 
gate the miracle; its terms of reference are fertilisers, 
pesticides, manures, seed farms, depth of ploughing, weed- 
ing, spacing—not collectivisation or communisation. Mr 
Nehru has indeed virtually dropped the idea of collective 
farming. Another expert delegation is going to examine 
China’s new claim to steelmaking in the backyard, with a 
keen eye on quality and cost. Indians are always willing to 
learn ; they are not prepared to be taken in. 


Straight Course for 
Danish Economy 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DENMARK 


XPERTS from the International Bank in Washington 

have been in Denmark investigating the country’s 
economy. Their visit was the result of a request from the 
Danish government for a loan to finance electricity works 
and the purchase of railway engines. Part of the loan may 
be floated on the New York market ; the advantage of this 
would be that the money would be available for any purpose, 
whereas capital obtained from the Bank’s own resources is 
granted for limited and specific purposes. 

What will be the delegation’s findings on the state of the 
Danish economy ? Like most other European countries, 
Denmark has lately enjoyed an improvement in its foreign 
currency situation. One reason for this is the fall in world 
prices of raw materials. But this is only part of the explana- 
tion. In June last year the foreign payments position was 
so critical that Denmark had to draw a considerable sum 
from the International Monetary Fund. To restore equili- 
brium, a number of indirect taxes were raised and a com- 
pulsory loan was introduced, which in government circles 
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was termed the stabilisation loan. These measures were, of 
course, intended to cut down consumption and general 
activity in the short run to a level corresponding to the 
country’s reserves. 

Since then, the external financial position has improved 
so much that in the last few months some relaxation in the 
austerity measures has been possible. The purchase taxes 
have not come down and the stabilisation loan has not been 
abolished, in spite of severe criticism. But bank rate has 
been lowered twice during the last nine months—a demon- 
stration by the Bank of Denmark that credit need not be 
so tight as before. The commercial banks, like those in 
Britain, have launched a scheme of personal loans for 
“useful purposes” among bona fide customers. Several 
politicians, however, have already stressed that the situation 
should not be spoiled by excessive consumption. No doubt 
they are afraid that the zigzag course which the Danish 
economy followed in the postwar years might be resumed. 
In the past, measures of relaxation have been embarked on at 
the first signs of a turn for the better, while austerity 
measures have been postponed as long as possible. 


A TRAGIC feature of the Danish economy is high unem- 
ployment. Even if employment figures cannot be com- 
pared directly with those of other countries (partly because 
only organised labour is counted), a percentage of 10 or 12 
unemployed must be considered high. During the last 35 
years unemployment has only once come down to 8 per cent. 
On that occasion, in 1954, the reduction ended in a severe 
currency crisis. Schemes for creating more employment 
have been put forward from time to time, to apply, in 
particular, to certain depressed areas in the peninsula of 
Jutland. These districts contain pockets of unemployment 
that originated in the expansion of employment during the 
war years. A bill was recently passed allowing government 
loans and guarantees to be given to projects for which 
finance cannot be raised from other sources. Although this 
initiative may seem admirable, the idea came under severe 
fire from the opposition benches. Earlier, government 
spokesmen had urged the commercial banks to show more 
pioneering spirit—at a time when credit restrictions were 
imposed upon the banks themselves. Now that it is more 
possible to extend advances, the minister of labour does not 
seem to appreciate private efforts. The banks will continue 
their practice of granting loans for purposes which they 
consider sound ; more risky and adventurous projects will 
now be sure of a second hearing from the government. 
The question is being asked whether this sort of state 
subsidising will not lead to the creation of inefficient indus- 
tries, since the establishment of factories in remote regions 
may result in higher manufacturing and delivery costs. 
There is also a second limitation to the possibilities of 
regional industrial development. Employment policy in the 
country as a whole is limited by the foreign exchange posi- 
tion and this in turn is affected by the level of labour costs. 
Accordingly, the scope of raising employment in the 
depréssed areas is rather small ; for experience shows that 
employment cannot improve much without prompting trade 
union demands for higher wages. If the demands are satis- 
fied, they soon spread to regions with higher employment. 
Unless trade union leaders dare to tell the rank and file 
that they themselves are responsible for the economy, 
including, in effect, how many of their mates are to be un- 
employed, high-sounding plans for developing the Danish 
economy are doomed to be short-lived. 
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KHARTOUM : The most memorable event in the life of 

this famous city took place in January 1956 when it became 

the capital of the new independent Republic of the Sudan. 

Another event of profound importance took place in 1925, when 

the opening of the Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile, 150 miles south 

of Khartoum, inaugurated the Gezira Irrigation Scheme, trans- 

forming a million acres of barren land. Here, on former scrub 

and desert, Sudan’s staple crop—cotton—is raised. And 

Khartoum, like the whole of the Sudan, depends on cotton for 

its future. Today an important commercial centre, Khartoum, 

founded by the Egyptians in 1822, owes its name to the local Arabic word for an 
elephant’s trunk, which the promontory at the confluence of the two Niles resembles. 
It’s a handsome city with broad, tree-lined avenues and fine new buildings. A big 
city too: including Khartoum North over 130,000 people live there. 

The Bank’s first Khartoum branch opened in 1913. Today fifteen offices 
throughout the Sudan keep us in constant touch with the latest commercial 
developments. Business men who wish to benefit from this expert knowledge 


are invited to get in touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Seen from Sheffield 


“ DDLY enough,” said the general manager of one 
QO of Sheffield’s largest alloy steel works last week, 
“you find us just at this moment embarrassed 
to know quite how we’re going to meet certain orders 
that have come in a bunch during the last fortnight. 
That’s a complete contrast to our experience over the 
last three months. All our embarrassments recently have 
come from lack of orders, not too many of them. And 
we don’t see any reason to believe that the underlying 
trend of demand has changed : we know there are 
special non-recurring factors in this sudden little flurry 
of orders. Still, there it is, and very welcome, too.” 

A visitor asking industrialists in Sheffield today about 
the recession gets a pretty mixed bag of replies. What 
its inhabitants are fond of calling the largest village in 
Britain is a steel and engineering city: the home of 
British alloy steel production, and some of the country’s 
heaviest engineering works, as well as the Master Cutler. 
The centre of gravity of Sheffield engineering lies closer 
to capital goods—and prob- 
ably to armaments—than that 
of Birmingham’s engineering 
industries. Yet its substantial 
supplies to the motor indus- 
try make it less dependent on 
demand from _ construction 
and heavy industry than say 
steel and engineering on the 
north-east coast. 

So the reactions one is 
likely to get to the word reces- 
sion vary sharply. A producer 
of high quality hand tools says 

defiantly: “‘ What recession ? 
Our sales this year are about 
15 per cent up, or 9 per cent 
up if you leave out all our new 
products. Sure, we’re manag- 
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ing to get by without those ridiculous steel stocks we 
used to feel we had to carry. That’s a return to 
efficiency, not a recession.” At the other extreme, the 
managing director of one of ‘Britain’s largest heavy- 
engineering-plus-steel combines, upon whose super- 
heavy castings and forgings half the really big capital 
projects in train throughout the country are dependent 
for' massive “core” components: “ First, if it needs 
saying, there is a recession. Second, it may have levelled 
off. Third, we see no sign of any upturn in the near 
future. Across our whole range, we have about two 
thirds of what we would like to think of as a normal 
order load. That’s an average: some sections of the 
works are as well off as 75 per cent, some are down to 
40 per cent. Certainly, there are a few specialised 
sections—special crankshafts for big diesels, for 
example—that are still comparatively busy. But this is 
a capital goods company. Where can you see capital 
investment on the rate we’ve had it during the last 
couple of years ? ” 

This is, on the other hand, 
a pretty plushy recession by 
any standards: there is no 
lack of customers anxious to 
take easier terms on washing 
machines and refrigerators in 
the city’s busy department 
stores. And the fillip to con- 
sumer durables that easier 
credit is giving seems to be 
filtering through already, 
rather spottily into demand 
for some of Sheffield’s contri- 
butions to them. This has 
recently made demand for 
stainless steel sheet in hollow- 
ware and the like, markedly 
livelier than for other stain- 
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less products. Some of the stainless producers, 
accordingly, are much more optimistic about the timing 
of an upturn than other people in Sheffield steel: 
though in this vast village where everyone knows one 
another’s business, one is apt to get wry comments 
from the side: “ Yes, we know they’re optimistic: we 
were talking to them yesterday. Still, there’s more 
coming out of the door than goes in.” 

There are plenty of people in Sheffield, at the level 
where face-to-face selling is done, to say, “ We’re past 
the bottom. We’re bouncing along. There isn’t an 
upturn. But we’re not going any further.” And even in 
Sheffield there are a few economists at large. 
These frame their guesswork in the familiar seg- 
ments of demand that are used in Whitehall (and in 
Ryder Street). “Consumption? Well, that’s never 
really fallen off. Opening the sluice gates on hire pur- 
chase is certainly giving the durables a fillip, getting rid 
of those stocks of cars in dealers’ hands. But the motor 
industry is still buying pretty carefully: cars are going 
well, but remember that it’s commercial vehicles that 
take the tonnages of alloy steel. Capital investment? 
That man Thorneycroft lopped off public investment at 
precisely the wrong time: brought the wagon pro- 
gramme, for example, down faster than it was collapsing 
already (that and the railways’ mistakes about those 
continuous brakes). Next year’s extra spending? Roads, 
schools, electricity distribution? Good for building, 
maybe. But they don’t take steel tonnage.” 


O™ special factor that it would be stupid to ignore 
-in Sheffield, though its total importance is difficult 
to measure, has little to do with the trade recession as 
one sees it across the country. Here, the cut in defence 
spending really matters. There is fo way of knowing 
how important defence has-been to Sheffield, until the 
input-output statisticians get to work on the 1954 census 
of production (and nobody has ever suggested they 
should work geographically). But engineering people 
in Sheffield are prepared to guess that at the peak of 
rearmament 15 per cent or more of its output went into 
armaments, specialised vehicles for the Ministry of 
Supply, and into the aircraft that were cut off in mid- 
stride at the beginning of this year. Last year’s defence 
cuts essentially marked the beginning of the recession 
for Sheffield. They have indeed left some industrialists 
ready to say: “Unless the Government starts equip- 
ping a traditional army again, and the Navy begins 
to believe in ships once more, we shan’t see the 
. average level of activity of the last five years for a 
very long time.” 

The second thing that hit Sheffield this spring, as it 
hit steel and intermediate engineering throughout the 
country, was the running down of stocks of steel and 
components that began among their customers. 
“Nobody knows how little steel they can get by with 
in stock: it’s never been safe since the war to try to 
find out,” says a steel economist. “ We'd like to think 
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that they need about twelve weeks’ stocks, right across 
the steel-consuming industries. If they do, then maybe 
we've had the sharpest rate of stock decumulation yet, 
but there’s a good deal left ; stocks can go on slipping 
more slowly for quite a few months to come. You'll get 
occasional bursts of ordering as one customer after 
another decides to build up again. We have already. 
And eventually, no doubt, they'll all turn up at once. 
Then the argument will be that once again the steel 
industry’s lagging behind, eh ? ” 


TOCKS of steel and of semi-finished goods have been 
S run down in recent months among many of Shef- 
field’s customers—and not only those whose production 
is static or slipping. The motor industry has not been 
ordering as much or as far ahead as in 1957, and sup- 
plies in the longish pipeline that stretches from the 
motor factories to Sheffield (via, for example, ball bear- 
ing makers and drop forgers) have been run down— 
though some orders have been cropping up recently. 
Sheffield itself is carrying less of what it buys—affecting 
even more basic suppliers. One supplier of medium 
and heavy forgings and steel castings made it plain how 
attitudes change with abundance: “A year or so ago 
we were using 1,450 tons of coal a week, and I always 
insisted that we must have five or six week’s coal in 
stock. Since then we’ve been switching over partly to 
oil and electricity: we now take 1,000-1,100 tons of coal 
a week, and we’re bringing it down towards 900 tons a 
week. How much coal have we in stock ? Well, it’s 
certainly not over 1,000 tons: I hope we haven’t got 
500 tons.” 

It is important to realise that the profile of industrial 
production as cfficial indices chart it for the country as 
a whole, reaching a peak in 1955, then levelling off with 
a very slight rise during 1957, is not the profile as seen 
from Sheffield. This engineering city, serving the 
motor booms and the recent flurry of investment, has 
seen a fairly steady rise of activity since the war (except 
in 1949-50): its boom lasted right until demand began 
to break in late 1957. 

A fairly frequent reaction to that boom decade is 
expressed in the question one hears often on the lips 
of managing directors in Sheffield, ““ Where is the new 
normal going to be ? We've had the dip. It’s levelling 
off now. We expect some upturn—even if what we’re 
getting now turns out to be nothing much. But can we 
expect anything on the lines that we’ve been having in 
recent years ? There comes a time when you’ve rebuilt 
an economy, and provided the capacity for further 
expansion. Exports are getting more competitive. 


Where do we go from here ?” Businessmen in Shef- 
field are sanguine by temperament, but they make no 
automatic assumptions about expansion of the kind that 
buoy up the forecasts of many an economist in London. 
Most of them think business is past the bottom by now: 
some think the upturn is almost here. But they are still 
taking short views. : 
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Governments should try to make a new wheat 
agreement that will help to reduce the enormous 
surplus 


N a month’s time representatives of some fifty 
I countries will meet in Geneva to negotiate a new 
international wheat agreement to replace the one 
that expires in July. Three courses are open to the con- 
ference. It could simply extend the existing scheme, in 
which event the British Government will remain out- 
side, for it sees no point in belonging to a scheme of 
the present type. The harder course would be to reach 
a new agreement more closely in line with the realities 
of wheat production and trade. Or, thirdly, the agree- 
ment might lapse with nothing to replace it. 

In the ten years since the first agreement wheat has 
changed from conditions of scarcity to glut. Despite 
this change, the provisions of the scheme have survived 
unscathed, save in a few technical détails. Unhappily 
this is a tribute to the inertia of member governments, 
not to the wisdom of the authors of the agreement. 
Its aim is “to assure supplies of wheat to importing 
countries and markets for wheat to exporting countries 
at equitable and stable prices.” Each group of countries 
accepts reciprocal obligations to buy and sell specified 
quantities at specified prices—in Stock Exchange terms 
exporters have the “ put ” if they choose to exercise it, 
and importers have the “ call.” At the maximum price 
of $2 a bushel (for No. 1 Northern Manitoba at Fort 
William) importing countries have the right to buy up 
to the whole of the quantities that the exporters have 
guaranteed to sell ; similarly, at the minimum price of 
$1.50 exporting countries have the right to sell up to 
the whole of the quantities that the importers have 
guaranteed to buy. The quantities guaranteed by both 
sides are equal. Between the floor and ceiling prices 
neither side has any obligation. 

The agreement thus secures that if wheat is short and 
the price reaches the maximum, importers will get part 
of their requirements at $2.00 a bushel and will pay 
more only for further supplies that have to be bought 
outside the agree- 
ment. When wheat 
is plentiful and 
prices fall to the 
minimum (as in 
theory they might 
but in fact have not) 
exporters would be 
assured of $1.50 a 
bushel for part of 
their supplies. As 
for further sales 
made outside the 
agreement, the 
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An Improved Wheat Scheme 


assumption is that these would be so small that the mini- 
mum price would not be breached. The effectiveness 
of these provisions depends on the relation between the 
guaranteed quantities in the agreement and the total 
trade in wheat. The current agreement covers a rela- 
tively small total of 7,991,000 metric tons. This 
guaranteed quantity is equivalent to only 45 per cent of 
the importing members’ total imports of 17,546,000 
tons in 1956-57, and equivalent to only 27 per cent of 
the exporting members’ total exports of 29,306,000 tons. 
It cannot pretend to cover the predominant part of the 
trade. 

The glaring weakness of the scheme is that it makes 
no attempt to restrict production to needs and to 
prevent stocks from becoming burdensome. Indeed, 
the signatories expressly “reserve to themselves com- 
plete liberty of action in the determination and adminis- 
tration of their internal agricultural and price policies.” 
The result has been a glut of wheat, once the post war 
shortage was over. All governments stand between their 
farmers and the market-place and the high domestic 
prices they pay to farmers continue to encourage more 
production for a market already over-supplied. The 
surplus thus becomes chronic. Exporting and importing 
countries are equally to blame ; prices guaranteed to 
producers in some importing countries are as high as, 
or higher than, those of the United States. 

So in each of the last four years the total exportable 
supply among the four main exporters has exceeded 
60 million tons, enough to cover their combined export 
needs for two seasons. Canada and Australia recently 
had a blessing in disguise, when bad weather reduced 
production, but this year the United States has been 
most embarrassingly blessed by good weather and a 
record crop. American wheat production has jumped 
more than a half to a massive 39 million tons, so 
that the United States alone could supply this 
season no less than 46 million tons of wheat if there 
were buyers. 

Government selling monopolies in the exporting 
countries do compete in price, but in a gentlemanly way. 


ESTIMATED SUPPLIES OF THE MAJOR EXPORTERS 
1957/58: million metric tons 


USA Canada Australia Argentina 


(July to (Aug.to (Dec.to (Dec. to 
June) july) Nov.) Nov.) 
Opening stock ......... 24-5 19-7 1-3 1-6 
a ETO Tere 25-6 10-0 2-6 5-8 
Domestic use .......... 15-8 4-6 1-9 3-8 
NN weucccwswavwnss 10-8 8-4 1-2 2-0 
Cisse s00dhe . o2sccsces 23-5 16-7 0-6 1-6 
Production, 1958/59 .... 39-1 9-9 5-4 6-5 


IMPORT PRICES COMPARED WITH FARMERS’ PRICES 
1956 average: $ US per bushel 


Import Prices c.i.f. UK Prices Paid to Farmers 
Argentine wheat ........ 2: | United Kingdom........ 2-26 
Australian wheat ........ 2-12 CIs sh achecncikdcces 2-61 
Conniien CN: PrmiesGed.. 2S | ROR cccccccceceeccecss ° 
American (2 Red winter) .. 2-10 | 
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Even in this period of glut only Australia has formally 
resorted to the minimum price—in the spring of 1956 
—though the United States has from time to time 
sold its lower grades of wheat at prices that were con- 
sidered to be at or slightly below, the minimum ; even 
then Australia did not call on importers to take up their 
guaranteed quantities. While the provisions for buying 
the guaranteed quantities at the maximum worked 
admirably for buyers in the early years of the scheme 
(with some additional payments to sellers when it came 
to the pinch) the corresponding provisions for selling 
at the minimum price lie unused and unwanted. 





a new agreement is to be more than marginally 
useful it should try to do three main things: it 
should encourage pressure on excessive and high-cost 
production ; it should bring within its scope the large 
quantities of wheat now traded on concessional terms 
and dubiously regarded as being outside the agreement ; 
and there should be a simpler way of protecting the 
floor and ceiling prices. The first two points were 
argued by Britain three years ago in opposing the 
present agreement. It would be unrealistic to expect 
member governments to accept formal restrictions on 
their own wheat policies. But the exposure of these 
policies to a regular review before the wheat council 
might gradually shame them into more sensible ways— 
as the parading of trade restrictions in OEEC has led 
to their reduction. To do the same for wheat policies 
would be much harder, particularly since they are now 
complicated in Europe by the Common Market, but it 
could be tried. 


BUSINESS 
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The floor and ceiling prices in the wheat scheme do 
not need protection by the cumbersome machinery of 
guaranteed quantities. If prices fell to the floor, 
importers could undertake to restrict their purchases 
from non-member exporters (as they do in the sugar 
scheme), That should be enough to prevent the mini- 
mum from being breached by an outsider. But the 
minimum price would have, on occasion, to be a 
working price, not as now, a largely academic 
symbol. Similarly if prices were ever to reach the maxi- 
mum, exporting members could undertake to restrict 
sales to non-member importers. If the guaranteed 
quantities were abolished—at least for the commitment 
to buy at the minimum price—it would also be easier 
for Britain to join. To fulfil an international obligation 
to buy so much wheat at the minimum price the gov- 
ernment would have in all honour to reintroduce 
control over the purchase and distribution of wheat, and 
that step it certainly would not take. 


There is every reason for trying to make the wheat 
agreement into a useful instrument for guiding produc- 
tion and supplies, with the help of the market, in the 
most practicable way—which will still be far short of 
any perfect way. But if the attempt fails, Britain can 
hardly be blamed for wanting no part of the present 
scheme. One will then be left to wonder when tax- 
payers will tire of paying farmers to grow wheat they 
cannot sell, or of allowing farmers to grow wheat that 
could be imported much more cheaply. Economics 
have been flouted for so long in wheat that it would 
be foolish to expect a quick return to common sense. 
But an improved wheat agreement would make a start. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








THE ECONOMY 


Bigger Buying 


RELIMINARY figures of retail sales in November confirm 
P the impression of brisker trade ; sales were 4 per cent 
higher in value and 2 per cent higher in volume. Full 
details are not yet available, but it is thought that sales of 
household goods, in the first month free of hire purchase 
control, were well above the level of last year. And retailers 
(as described in an article on page 1056) are expressing 
even more optimism than usual about the volume of pre- 
Christmas buying. 

A new monthly series, published for the first time this 
week, records changes in retailers’ stocks since the end of 
1955, both at current and at constant prices. The seasonal 
increase in stocks in the first half of this year was much 
smaller than last year, but over the next four months there 
was little difference in the movement in the two years. 
At the end of October retail stocks were 2 per cent higher 
in value and 1 per cent higher in volume than a year 
earlier. 


Christmas Money 


EDNESDAY’S Bank return showed a quickening in the 

\X outflow of notes from the Bank of England for 
Christmas spending to £43 million ; in the last five weeks 
the outflow has reached £138 million, bringing the active 
note circulation above its August peak. The pre-Christmas 
increase so far has been a shade larger than last year’s. In 
1958 as a whole, a marked slackening in currency inflation 
has been apparent. At £2,164 million the note circulation 
is only 2 per cent up on last year. Moreover, the National 
savings movement continues to report big weekly surpluses, 
even in these Christmas weeks. Since the beginning of the 
financial year, net receipts by the various savings media, 
before crediting accrued interest, have reached £164 million, 
compared with £16 million a year ago. The spectacular 


gains have been in savings certificates and defence bonds, 
and while much of the inflow no doubt represents switching 
by investors from other savings in anticipation of a possible 
issue of lower yielding savings certificates or defence bonds, 
the fact that the improvement has been so well sustained 
suggests that it reflects a much broader savings effort. At 
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the same time, traders are confident that Christmas sales will 
again be a record. The substantial increases in bank credit 
and hire purchase credit have obviously played some part. 
This finance is directed to durable consumer goods, but it 
may free more of people’s money for current spending. 


IN THE MARXETS 


Gilt-edged Steady 


EASONAL quiet has come to the stock exchange this week. 
The most active interest has been in bank shares, fol- 
lowing the increases in distribution foreshadowed by the 
Midland and Martins. Industrials have been firm, helped 
by the further rise on Wall Street ; and gilt-edged have 
shown a steadier tendency than for many weeks. Some 
further bank selling, and also some selling of short-dated 
bonds by industrial companies to meet the needs of the 
year-end, have been absorbed without strain; but the 
Financial Times index of Government securities rose 
fractionally in the week to Wednesday. 

The conversion offer for the 2 per cent 1958-59 stock 
remained open until Friday, the last day, and it is clear that 
a big portion of the £250 million of the new 4} per cent 
Conversion, 1964, is in the hands of the public departments, 
to be supplied on tap in response to market demand. A 
small colonial placing is being made this week, £470,000 of 
Government of Antigua 6 per cent stock 1977-80, at 97, 
giving a redemption yield of £6 5s. 2d. per cent. A com- 
mission of 1 per cent is being paid to placees (so that they 
will effectively pay a price of 96) and jobbers will also get 
their customary } per cent. 

The Treasury bill rate fell again last week, below 3 per 
cent. The margin below Bank rate is again looking big 
enough to discount another Bank rate reduction, but that 
is not necessarily what the market is doing. The big discount 
houses were keen to build up their bill portfolios for their 
end-December balance sheets, and as they faced big com- 
petition from outside tenderers they have made successive 
increases in their bid prices. As money gets tight around 
the year-end, it would not be surprising to see the bill rate 
turn up. Significantly, the discount market has had to take 
penal loans at Bank rate, of a moderately large amount, 
both this Thursday and on Thursday last week: the Bank 
of England is plainly discouraging a further fall in bill rate. 
Another brake on the downward movement is the hardening 
in New York rates ; it is a long time since London was 
below New York, and that is what would happen if the 
present trend were carried a stage further. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


The Bid is Posted 


HROUGHOUT the struggle for British Aluminium, Tube 
Investments and Reynolds Metals have retained the 
tactical initiative. Their offer of one ordinary share in TI 
plus 78s. in cash for every £2 of British Aluminium ordinary 
is now in the hands of stockholders. The bidders make some 
play with the argument that while the Alcoa deal would 
confer effective control of British Aluminium upon an 
American company, the Reynolds-TI offer would retain 
control of “a very strong aluminium unit within the British 
Commonwealth ” in this country. But this is not the crucial 
point, even for those who think that British assets should 
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never be sold to Americans. The major arguments that 
may sway stockholders are three: 

(1) The offer gives them an immediate opportunity to take 
a capital profit. 

(2) As British Aluminium’s last dividend was 12 per cent 
and TI’s 17} per cent, accepting stockholders would gain an 
increase in income of over 45 per cent. 

(3) British Aluminium’s dividend was covered twice by 
earnings while TI’s was covered about four times. No 
information about British Aluminium’s profits this year is 
available, but all aluminium producers, with the exception 
of Reynolds Metals, have reported lower earnings. The 
profits of British Aluminium and TI combined for the year 
to July 31st next cannot be estimated, but the TI directors 
believe they would be sufficient to warrant a repeated divi- 
dend of 173 per cent on the enlarged capital, preserving a 
dividend cover “substantially greater” than that available 
on the British Aluminium equity in recent years. 

The offer is made subject to several conditions, including 
Treasury consent (which has not yet been given) and 
approval by TI stockholders at the extraordinary meeting 
called for January 12th of the proposal by TI to increase the 
authorised ordinary capital by £43 million. TI also reserves 
the right to cancel its offer if “at the date fixed for com- 
pletion British Aluminium shall fail to satisfy TI that there 
are no contracts (other than contracts in the normal course 
of trade) entered into since December 31, 1957, then bind- 
ing on British Aluminium.” In other words, TI retains the 
right to withdraw its bid if the agreement between British 
Aluminium and Alcoa turned out to be irrevocable. 

The board of British Aluminium had not made any com- 
ments on the offer when this issue went to press. It looks, 
in fact, as if the battle will be decided quite simply by the 
number of acceptances of the TI-Reynolds bid. TI owns 
£580,336 of the British Aluminium stock and Reynolds 
£576,837, so they already control between them nearly 13 
per cent of the capital of £9 million. Acceptances by holders 
of another 38 per cent of the stock would give them the 
victory. To meet this challenge, the directors of British 
Aluminium have to activate a policy that will make the stock 
worth at least 78s. in the stock market and reconcile this, at 
the same time, with the deal that lets Alcoa in at only 60s. a 
share, 


BANK CAPITAL 


Two Dividends Raised 


wo more of the clearing banks have this week 
- announced an issue of bonus shares and at the same 
time have anticipated their year-end dividend statements. 
One of them, the Midland, is maintaining its rate for 1958 
but foreshadows a modest increase in 1959, while the other, 
Martins, is making a substantial increase immediately and 
hopes to maintain the bigger payment in 1959. The 
Midland’s proposed scrip distribution of one for three shares 
will raise the total paid-up capital from £16,155,709 to 
£21,540,946 and will reduce the published reserve fund by 
£5,385,237, but this reserve will then be restored to its 
present figure of £16,155,709 by a transfer from the inner 
“contingency ” reserves. The final dividend for 1958 will 
again be at 9 per cent, making 18 per cent, but this 
represents a slight increase in the actual payment, since 
last year’s capital simplification involved small distributions 
of scrip upon which only the year’s final dividend was paid. 
The substantial scrip issue now proposed will first rank 








for dividend in 1959 and “in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances ” the board expects to pay interim and final 
at 73 per cent each, or the equivalent of 20 per cent on the 
present capital. 


DIVIDENDS AND THE BOOMLET 
Dividends 





Prices 
(per cent) Fore- 
Before cast 
1953 
June Dec. Dec. |(effective 1957 1958 1959 
30 it 17 rate*) 
Barclays ...<.. 33/6 51/9 52/10'| 7 9-6 10-8 12 
LiSydE o560c0s 30/9 44/6 44/3 6°4 8-7 10 sce 
Midiand ...... 61/9 81/9 85/- 15-2 17-6 18 20} 
Nat. Provincial 64/- 83/6 87/4!2 13-7 18 can ose 
Westminster"‘B’’40/9 50/- 54/9 9 Tits ce a 
ks ee 13/4'2 18/1'2 21/12 12!2 15 20 20; 
District ewakis 52/3 64/9 67/6 13-1 15 one 


* On present capil. ¢ Dividend of 15 per cent for 1959 is forecast 
on capital to be increased by 33'3 per cent scrip issue. Equivalent to 20 per 
cent on present capital. Dividend of 16 per cent for 1959 is forecast 
on capital to be increased by 25 per cent scrip issue. Equivalent to 20 per 
cent on present capital. 

Martins’ scrip distribution is at the rate of one-in-four 
and will raise the paid-up capital from roughly £5,276,000 
to £6,595,000. In this instance, too, the draft on published 
reserve (£1,319,000) is to be made good from inner reserves, 
restoring it to £5,500,000. The dividend payment is to be 
increased immediately, by one-third, by raising the 1958 
final from 73 to 12 per cent, to make 20 per cent for the 
year, compared with 15 per cent. The board adds, 
however, that it must not be assumed that “ substantially 
higher ” profits have been earned in 1958. It expects to 
maintain the 1958 distribution in 1959—in the form of 
two payments of 8 per cent each on the enlarged capital. 
Four of the “ big seven ” banks have now made scrip issues 
foreshadowing an increase in distribution. Market atten- 
tion is now focused on the National Provincial, Westminster 
and District banks. 


Rejection by CIC 


N unexpected feature of the Midland’s announcement 
was its disclosure that it had tried, and failed, to secure 
permission to augment its capital by a cash issue. The 
board had hoped to combine its capitalisation of reserves 
with a rights issue to shareholders: “an application was 
submitted to the Capital Issues Committee, but this, 
however, to the directors’ regret, has been declined.” The 
record of the CIC is so bestrewn with anomalies that nothing 
it can now do can any longer cause surprise. This being 
so, the remarkable fact is not the unexplained decision of 
the CIC but rather the action of the Midland Bank in so 
pressing its request as to risk a formal refusal, instead of 
confining itself to taking soundings from the authorities 
informally. In this matter of bank capital the Midland 
Bank must be presumed to have thought, just as it did 
when preparing its “ personal loan” scheme, that a new 
situation had been created by last July’s ending of the 
credit squeeze and revision of the instructions to the CIC. 
The Committee’s refusal may now seem to imply that 
that was a wrong conclusion. 

That, however, is not necessarily so. Whatever specific 
considerations the authorities may have had in mind, it is 
evident that the Midland Bank’s application could not be 
considered in isolation. Though other banks have presum- 
ably not pursued the question to the point of formal applica- 
tion, there is little doubt that most if not all of them would 
be glad to raise additional cash capital if a siutable oppor- 
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tunity should arise—and, as the summer’s experience has 
dramatically proved, any major move by one bank is likely 
to be quickly followed. The authorities may have been more 
concerned with the general question—whether the moment 
is propitious for a round of bank issues—than with the 
details of the Midland’s plea. It has been reported that one 
of the grounds of the application was the cost of rebuilding 
programmes in an expanding bank organisation. Even if 
that were so, it would not, one would have thought, have 
provided an excuse for refusal at a moment when some 
types of building are being deliberately stimulated. In any 
case, though most of the big banks may desire additional 
capital if it can be obtained, it is extremely improbable that 
any of them feels fettered in its programme for expansion 
because of lack of that capital. 

In other words, if new resources were raised, the real 
purpose of the issue would be to make good some moderate 
part of the inroad that years of inflation have made into the 
ratio of shareholders’ (disclosed) resources to deposit liabili- 
ties. Thirty years ago this ratio was around 7 to 8 per cent 
and just before the war it was still over rather than under 
6 per cent. Now, even after the apparent improvements 
made in recent years by bringing hidden reserves into the 
balance sheets for capitalisation, the ratio is either rather 
under, or little over, 3-per cent. The Midland’s ratio at 
end-1957 was 2.24 per cent, lowest among the “ Big Seven ” 
banks. It may be argued that if more capital is needed 
only for this “ display ” purpose, the need is scarcely urgent. 
But, equally, if the raising of capital will not increase the 
physical outlays, there can be no conceivable reason for 
limiting the freedom of the banks to raise it. 


EXCHANGE MARKET 


A Flurry in Zurich 


ONTINENTAL exchange centres buzzed with rumours of 
C “‘ weekend ” action at the end of last week. The most 
dramatic movement was in Zurich, where the pound dropped 
abruptly from Sw francs 12.22 to 12.16, the lower support 
point. The rumours mainly concerned a break-up of the 
European Payments Union as a result of the impasse in the 
free trade negotiations, and of a consequent freeing of the 
Swiss exchange rate and/or unification of the sterling rates. 
If Switzerland left EPU, the central banks might no longer 
maintain present support points ; and as the Swiss franc 
is now near its upper limit against the dollar, three-cornered 
arbitrage might then cause a sharp fall in sterling against 
the Swiss franc. Dealers were reassured when the Swiss 
National Bank denied any intention of revaluation, and 
sterling recovered against Zurich (though it fell again in 
mid-week). The markets are bound to feel the impact 
of uncertainty over Europe’s trading arrangements. For 
example, few people like the idea of making sterling con- 
vertible as an act of retaliation, but few would be prepared 
to rule out this possibility in present circumstances. 

Meanwhile, sterling has continued to stand firm against 
the dollar. This week the forward discount on New York 
has run off completely. That reflects in part the disappear- 
ing interest differential—the rate on six months’ Treasury 
bills in New York is almost the same as that on bills at last 
week’s London tender—but also the continued weakness 
of the dollar in the international markets. A more worrying, 
and more familiar, weakness is that of the French franc. 
The forward discount this week has widened to a rate of over 
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4 per cent for three months. It is plain that the common 
market obligations alone will involve substantial additional 
commitments on French external payments, which are no 
longer being supported by the return of flight money to 
welcome General de Gaulle. Whether France will now use 
its political stability to make a thorough going reform of its 
finances remains to be seen ; if it does not do so in 1959 
it is difficult to see when it ever will. 


Britain will Pay 


HE Chancellor confirmed this week that Britain will 
a in full the service due on the postwar dollar loans 
at the end of the year. The payments on the 1945-46 loans 
from the United States and Canada and on the loan portion 
of Marshall aid will total about $181 million ; in addition, 
Britain will pay some $543 million interest on the deferment 
of interest in 1956 and of interest and principal in 1957. 
At the beginning of this month, the Treasury made the 
final payment of $74 million on Canada’s interest free loan 
of 1942. Thus the reserves are almost certain to fall this 
month, for the first time since last year’s crisis. An 
announcement was believed to be imminent as this issue 
went to press on Britain’s stand-by credit of $7384 million 
with the International Monetary Fund. 


ELECTRICITY 


Raising the Limit 


“ For the words ‘ fourteen hundred million pounds’ there 
shall be substituted the words ‘ two thousand three hundred 
million pounds’; and . . . for the words ‘two hundred 
million pounds’ . . . the words ‘three hundred million 
pounds’ ; and for the words ‘ seventy five million pounds’ 
the words ‘ one hundred and thirty five million pounds ’.” 


HuS easily can the parliamentary draughtsman provide 
for the future borrowing of Britain’s most capital- 
intensive business, the nationalised electricity industry. The 
Electricity Council (which borrows from the Treasury on 
behalf of the Central Electricity Council and the 12 area 
electricity boards), the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board and the South of Scotland Electricity Board were 
originally authorised to spend together £2824 million this 
year on fixed capital equipment in power generation, trans- 
mission and distribution: this summer they were given the 
green light to spend a little more on work that could be 
finished quickly, which for the most part means on distribu- 
tion. By the early sixties total electricity investment may 
have reached £400 million or more a year. Their capital 
requirements from and including this year to the end of 
the 1964-65 financial year are now put, in the memorandum 
accompanying the Electricity (Borrowing Powers) Bill that 
was published this week, at £2,432 million. 

These three authorities propose to finance just under 45 
per cent of this investment from interna] resources, which 
compares with the little over 30 per cent they have financed 
so far. If one leaves the hydro-electric board out as a special 
case, the two national segments of the original . British 
Electricity Authority have provided about 42 per cent of 
their capital requirements up to now, and hope to provide 
48 per cent in future. This is an exceptionally highly 


capitalised industry by any standards, and one which at 
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present earns an extremely: low rate of return on its capital 
when compared with private industries here or public utili- 
ties abroad. The present bill is purely formal to raise the 
industry’s borrowing limits. But the time is coming for 


ACTUAL AND PLANNED INVESTMENT IN ELECTRICITY 





Total Self- 
Investment Financed Borrowings 
Electricity Council : 
Pit OS SESS occ icvcee 1,699 559 1,140 
Planned, 1.4.58 to 31.3.65... 2,130 980 1,150 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board : 
nN Ee 180 16 164 
Planned, 1.1.58 to 31.12.64 .. 137 2 135 
Sth. of Scotland Electricity Board : 
Pewee, CSF AEST 6 vos ccccr 43 16 27 
Planned, 1.1.58 to 31.12.64 .. 165 60 105 
PO IEE 6 65.554 60s coma 2,422 1,042 1,380 
PME 6.48 eicskewadesdnne 100 43 57 





Parliament to take as cold and hard a look at the demands 
for capital that this most successful of nationalised industries 


makes as it has been taking at the weaker sisters among the 
public industries. 


LLOYD’S 


The Roylance Syndicate 
HE committee of Lloyd’s have this week issued a state- 
ment about the affairs of the Roylance Syndicate. 
In view of the importance of this matter, both in London 


and in the United States, the statement is set out virtually 
in full below: 


The committee state that the heavy underwriting losses 
incurred by the syndicate are not due to the hurricanes 
which occurred in America in the latter part of 1954. The 
losses have in the main arisen as.a result of the acceptance 
by the syndicate of a large volume of business under which 
policyholders are indemnified in respect of their legal 
liabilities to third parties. In respect of such business it is 
quite usual for considerable periods of time to elapse before 
claims can be finally adjusted and settled and pending such 
settlements estimates can only be made by underwriters 
of their probable liability under the policies they have 
issued. In the case of the Roylance Syndicate the cost of 
settling outstanding third party liability claims has proved 
to be in excess of the provision made in respect of such 
claims. 

At the meeting of members held on December 16th it 
was decided that temporary loans at commercial rates of 
interest may be made by Lloyd’s Central Fund to those 


FREIGHT RATES RISE 


Voyage Charter Rates 
1952=100 





Although tramp shipping 
freight rates have risen 
during the last two 
months to their highest 
point for a year, they 
have only recovered one- 
tenth of the fall from 
end-1956 to mid-1958. 
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members of the Roylance Syndicate who are actively 
engaged at Lloyd’s against the tax recoveries which their 
accountants estimate they will receive in respect of their 
underwriting losses, subject to immediate repayment of the 
loans when the tax refunds are received. No loss in respect 
of these loans will therefore fall on the Central Fund of 
which the principal object remains the protection of the 
insuring public. 

The operations of the Roylance Syndicate are still under 
investigation by the committee of Lloyd’s who emphasise 
that such investigation in no way affects the statement they 
have previously issued that all valid claims made against the 
underwriting members of Lloyd’s comprising the Syndicate 
will be paid in full. 

The attention of readers is drawn to a letter from the 
Chairman of Lloyd’s, on page 1072, in which he denies 
certain assertions about the affair made in a business note 
on page 1012 of last week’s issue. 


AMERICAN TEL AND TEL 


Giant Lifts the Market 


MERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH, or as it is known 
A on the Wall Street tickers AT&T, is the biggest indus- 
trial company in the world ; its common stock is the most 
actively dealt in equity on Wall Street ; and so far this year 
it has the best profit record of any of the American giants. 
Its record has been conservative, with its dividend stuck 
at $9 for many years, and its market price is so “heavy ” 
that there have been periodic rumours of a stock split. The 
stock split has now been announced, bringing with it a more 
liberal dividend. The split is three for one and the dividend 
on the new capital is to be $3.30, representing an effective 
increase of 10 per cent on the old payment. 

The split, by lowering the market price, should make the 
stock more attractive to investors and that will strengthen 
the company’s ability to raise new capital, when it so desires. 
So important is Tel and Tel’s influence on Wall Street that 
the board’s break with conservatism has been seen as another 
bull point for that market. In extraordinarily active dealings 
on Wednesday, AT&T gained $21 to $223 and this advance, 
together with complementary rises in the prices of other 
equity stocks, pushed up the Dow Jones average by 4.20 
points to a new peak of 569.38, breaking through the 
previous “high” of 567.44 touched in the middle of 
November, just before Wall Street suffered a minor—and 
largely technical—shake-out., 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


New Tanker Finance 


LANS announced this week by British Petroleum to raise 

£12 million in the City to finance a part of its tanker 
- building programme are almost a carbon copy of the arrange- 
' ment by which they borrowed £40 million for the same 
purpose in March, 1957. Clyde Charter Company, a new 
company owned equally by BP, Robert Fleming and Ship 
Mortgage Finance, will take over six vessels to be com- 
pleted in British shipyards during 1959, subsequently 
chartering them back to the BP Tanker Company. Clyde 
Charter Company will borrow £4 million from The National 
Provincial, Barclays, and the Westminster banks for this 
purpose at current banking rates for up to eight years ; 
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in addition, £8 million of loan stock will be placed through 
Hoare and Company and J. A. Scrimgeour with various 
institutions at 6% per cent, with maturities ranging up to 
24 years and averaging 18 years. The charter payments 
will, as before, be arranged so that the interest and amorti- 
sation on the loans will be paid off at the end of 24 years, 
at which time title to the tankers will revert to BP. 

The six vessels are a part of the §§ tankers which the 
company stated éarlier this year would be delivered by 
the end of 1961, of which seven have already been delivered. 
Of the 48 remaining, 18 will be completed during 1959, 
including the six in the Clyde Charter financing ; though 
no announcement has been made, it is probable that BP 
will finance the other twelve itself. The use of a separate 
financing company is obviously attractive to the oil 
company, however, and lending on these terms is equally 
attractive to many of the institutions. 


RAILWAY FINANCE 


Freedom to Compete 


REATER “headroom” to make selective increases in 

passenger fares, particularly in charging for special 
circumstances—for example, all-night buses, luxury express 
trains such as the Master Cutler, and unremunerative 
services on branch lines where the alternative is to close 
down the line—was the main object of the application by 
the Transport Commission to the Transport Tribunal this 
week for power to charge higher fares. The commission 
promised tM#&t it would make no general increase in fares 
for six months: it put forward what it called 

a true maximum scheme . . . one which looks ahead not to 

the year which stretches immediately in front of us, but a 

a little farther ahead. 

The headroom would provide for possible increases, at the 
commission’s discretion, of 50 per cent: from twopence to 
threepence a mile second class, and threepence to fourpence- 
halfpenny a mile first. In the London Transport area the 
room requested would be a penny on fares from 4d. to 
Is. 10od., and proportionate increases not only on higher 
fares than those but on season tickets and cheap early 
morning fares: the commission’s policy is gradually to 
abolish the early morning concession. It also sought power 
to charge supplements on certain trains: and incidentally 
to round fares off to the nearest penny, not the nearest 
halfpenny, which “is thought to be out of place in view of 
the real value of money.” 

Mr Watkinson had mentioned this application, and 
commended it to the Commons in last week’s debate on the 
second reading of the Transport (Borrowing Powers) Bill, 
which extended the commission’s long-term and temporary 
borrowing powers. He mentioned then, as counsel for the 
commission did this week, that this “ headroom ” might be 
used to allow fares differentials between peak and off-peak 
hours on London Transport (as certainly should be done 
instead of cutting back late night trains). The railways’ 
freedom to compete commercially was constantly on the lips 
of speakers from both sides of this fairly well-informed 
debate: Government supporters were congratulating them- 
selves on the extra flexibility of charging that the 1953 Act 
offered, and opposition speakers complaining that the rail- 
ways need even more. It is, as the Transport Tribunal left 
the maximum freight charges scheme, a somewhat qualified 
freedom, though it is fair to say that the railways’ commer- 
cial managers have as yet hardly begun to take advantage 
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of it in full-blooded competition for traffic. Maximum 
passenger fares are an entirely different thing, since no 
element of bargaining or individual contracting enters into 


them: but here too it will be interesting .to see whether the - 


‘Transport Tribunal allows the railways all the initiative they 
are asking. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Chemists Wind Up 


HE Restrictive Practices Court ruled in October that the 
‘eae contained in the Chemists’ Federation’s 
agreement, which provided that proprietary medicines 
manufactured by members of the Federation could be sold 
only through chemists’ shops, was contrary to the public 
interest and hence void. In a reserved judgment the Court 
added that the Federation would be given “ reasonable 
time ” to put its affairs in order, and would not be made to 
do so under the threat of an injunction. The Federation 
apparently interpreted “ reasonable time ” as meaning about 
six weeks ; it has now announced that in effect it will put its 
affairs in order by dissolving on December 31st. After taking 
legal opinion, the Council of the Federation decided that 
the dissolution was necessary in order to protect the rights 
of the individual members ; two attempts were made by the 
Federation to rewrite the constitution and rules so that they 
would not be registerable under the Restrictive Practices 
Act, but counsel had advised that these were “ fraught with 
danger,” and dissolution appears to have b@en the only 
alternative. The remaining funds of the Federation are to 
be placed in the hands of four trustees, who may at their 
discretion support any other organisation which may: be 
formed for the benefit of the trading interests of former 
members ; if they cannot find one within five years, the 
money is to go to a pharmaceutical charity. 

Counsel for the Federation has stated that the Restrictive 
Practices Act applies only to collective agreements and could 
not, therefore, affect the right of any individual manufac- 
turer to restrict the sale of his products to chemists, just 
as he had done before the Court’s decision. A number of 
manufacturers have already announced that they intend 
to do just this. For the present, therefore, although the 
Court has declared that the Chemists’ agreement was not 
necessary to protect the public, the public may receive this 
“ protection” from individual manufacturers whether it 
wants it or not. 


OVERSEAS BANKING 


Back in Iran 


HEN the Chartered Bank announced in October that 

\X/ it was acquiring an important interest in [ran follow- 

ing the moves of Continental banks, the question was asked 
here whether it would be followed by the British Bank of 
the Middle East—formerly the Imperial Bank of Iran, which 
had operated in that country from 1889 to 1952. The 
answer is that this bank is returning in a form very similar 
to that chosen by the Chartered. The British Bank of the 
Middle East is subscribing 49 per cent of the capital of 
Bank Iran Va Khavar Mianeh (Bank of Iran and the Middle 
East), the remaining 51 per cent being taken by Iranian 
shareholders. Iranian law now requires banks operating 
in the country to be majority owned there. Management 
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of the bank will be largely in British hands. When premises 
and staff have been acquired, the bank will open for busi- 
ness in Teheran and in tim:, presumably, it intends to serve 
other areas in Iran. 


CROSBY UNIT TRUST 


Another Success 


RosBy Unit Trust, sponsored by Robert Fleming, 
differs in two ways from the recent British Share- 
holders Trust, managed by Philip Hill, Higginson. It is 
more venturesome because the units offered this week at 
IOs. net are offered on a projected gross yield of only 
4 per cent and because the portfolio, containing a good 
proportion of dollar equities and only a small portion of 
gilt-edged, is geared to capital growth. The portfolio 
already exists, as the unit trust is formed from an invest- 
ment trust managed by Robert Fleming. Once the initial 
issue is out of the way, Robert Fleming will act simply as 
Managing agents in a cash fund ; no dealing profits of any 
kind will accrue to them and the managers do not expect 
to make much money, if any, from the trust. 

It is less venturesome than British Shareholders Trust 
because it is not so specifically aimed at the small investor— 
not cloth cap so much as trilby. There is no provision for 
purchase by instalments, as in British Shareholders Trust. 
The minimum subscription is 50 units (or about £25) 
against only 10 units (or £5) in BST. Out of the initial 
loading charge of 34 per cent, Robert Fleming offers brokers 
or other agents a commission of 13 per cent while Philip 
Hill, Higginson offers them 14 per cent. Robert Fleming, 
having reduced its own share of the fee, does not intend to 
pursue quite so aggressive tactics as Philip Hill, Higginson 
employs in selling units. 

Those tactics have already produced a notable success: 
within a fortnight over 9,500,000 units in British Share- 
holders Trust (of which only about § per cent were on the 
instalment plan) were sold. The managers are now working 
on a scheme to sell units to factory workers in small lots. 
But the response to the Crosby offer, if more sedate, further 
demonstrates the demand for trust units. The first offer 
was of 1 million Crosby units, but CIC permission had been 
given to issue up to £1,500,000 worth, and when the initial 
offer was closed on Wednesday, applications for over 
2,500,000 units had been received. The average size. of 
the holding in Crosby is of the order of £200, while in 
British Shareholders Trust it is something under £150. 


OLD AIRCRAFT 


A Secondhand Market 


HE first exchange market devoted exclusively to aircraft 
T is opening with offices in New York and London early 
in the New Year and expects to begin publishing regular 
weekly market quotations fer the sale, lease and charter of 
aircraft on January 6th. This is an ambitious scheme, which 
has been coolly received by big aircraft brokers in this 
country. Civil aircraft, they point out, are not commodities 
that are bought and sold like wheat or metals. The number 
of secondhand aircraft changing hands at any one time is 
never high and buyers are in any case usually more 
interested in finding aircraft that suit their particular route 
network than in keeping track of fluctuations in price. 
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A BRILLIANT 
NEW IDEA IN 
ARCHITECTURAL 

LIGHTING 


More enjoyable working conditions, improved 
appearance and important economies are provided 
by a Lumenated Ceiling. Its clean, translucent surface 
diffuses ‘light free of shadows, glare and high-spots. 
It also provides an attractive, contemporary ceiling 
for modernising old interiors. Lamps and fittings 
being screened don’t have to be boxed or recessed, and 
no special finish is needed to the structural ceiling, 


GOOD LOOKS WITH ECONOMY 


The Lumenated Ceiling has an attractive appearance whether 
the light is on or off. It is easy to keep clean, its cost compares 
favourably with other forms of lighting and it is backed by a 
nation-wide maintenance service. 





Please write for further information and technical details. 
Recommendations will gladly be made for individual installations. 


LUMENATED CEILINGS 
LIMITED 


ALLIANCE HOUSE, CAXTON ST., SW1. TELEPHONE: ABBEY 7113 


Registered Offices: THERMOTANK LTD., 150 HELEN ST., GLASGOW, SW1 


ueh 





PARKINSON 
COWAN 
LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1816 


The Company 
operates six Divisions 
which manufacture 
Domestic Appliances 
Liquid Meters and Fluid Automation 
Gas Meters 
Electricity Meters 
and Control Systems 
Industrial Radiant Heating Apparatus 


Diaphragms and Leather 


HEAD OFFICE 
TERMINAL HOUSE 
LONDON SWI 


TELEPHONE SLOANE (OI1I1 
TELEX No. 23372 
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And although there is no standard rate of commission for 
brokers, some of the largest in this country charge consider- 
ably less than the sliding scale of one to three per cent (the 
lowest percentage being charged on the highest sales) pro- 
posed by the new Aircraft Exchange Inc. To be fair to the 
new organisation, however, it does propose to repay some 
of this commission at the end of the year out of whatever 
profits have been earned. ' 

There are reasons why the airlines, if not the brokers, 
may be inclined to make use of such an exchange during the 
next few years. The airlines are starting one of the biggest 
and most rapid technical change-overs in their history, the 
switch from piston engines to jets. While this change-over 
is in progress, secondhand values will be in a state of flux. 
They have fallen sharply since the days when a reasonably 
modern piston-engined airliner could be expected to sell for 
more than it cost when new. Now there is the prospect that 
the bigger civil airlines will be disposing of considerable 
numbers of the largest piston-engined airliners yet built 
some years sooner than they might normally have been 
expected to turn up in the brokers’ lists. An additional 
complication is introduced by the fact that the turbo- 
prop Viscounts have reached the secondhand market: eight 
of the earliest versions are for sale at the present time at 
comparatively low prices. 

In these conditions, regular market quotations such as 
Aircraft Exchange proposes to provide may be the only 
reliable guide to current prices. Fears that the secondhand 
market may become glutted with aircraft are almost certainly 
exaggerated, There are signs that most of the machines 
discarded by United States airlines will be snapped up by 
small and.rapidly expanding carriers in South America, but 
at prices which will certainly make it necessary to keep 
selling costs to the minimum. The success of the new 
experiment rests to a large extent on how far sellers, particu- 
larly American aircraft manufacturers who are now taking 
old aircraft in part-exchange for new ones, will use the 
exchange as a means of making contact with customers to 
whom they cannot afford to give “ the full sales treatment.” 


BANK FIGURES 


Where the Money Went 


HE detailed quarterly statement of bank advances shows 
that personal borrowers have been getting a big share 
of the increase in bank credit granted since the lifting of 
the credit squeeze this summer. In the three months to 
mid-November, total bank advances in Britain rose by £129 
million, almost the whole of the increase being from the 
clearing banks. This is the second biggest increase on 
record, and the more notable because at this season advances 
have fallen in five of the six preceding years. The personal 
and professional group accounts for £473 million of the 
expansion, almost certainly the steepest upsurge ever ; 
together with an increase of £12 million in the preceding 
quarter, it made good the greater part of the cuts suffered 
in the years of the credit squeeze. The present total is 
£383 million, compared with £401 million in May, 1955, 
and the peak of £438 million in 1951. The banks do not 
separate their formalised “personal loans.” The major: part 
of the increase was probably in traditional overdrafts ; the 
two big banks that do not offer personal loans are not 
noticeably behind in their increased lending. 
This big injection of bank money to finance spending by 
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consumers and professional people was bound to cut into 
the business of the hire purchase houses. Fortunately, 
competition came at a time when hire purchase business 
was given a big boost by the easing and then the complete 
removal of official restrictions. The upshot is that hire 
purchase debt rose by 3 per cent in September and October 
together—a smaller increase than a year before. But the 
steep increase in sales of cars in November reported by 
Hire Purchase Information suggests that the total HP debt 
may then have accelerated. 

The finance houses are certainly not short of money. 
Substantial sums have come from the participation of the 
banks in the companies’ capital ; and the quarterly statement 
shows a surprisingly large jump in bank advances to HP 
houses—from £27 million to £394 million. The other main 
increases were shown by retail trade, by food, drink and 
tobacco, agriculture, public utilities, engineering, building, 
and the non-ferrous metals groups. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


The Canberra Replacement 


T is several months since the Air Ministry won its battle 

with the Treasury and the Ministry of Defence for 
permission to order a new light bomber to its own specifica- 
tion rather than a made-over version of the Navy’s Black- 
burn strike aircraft. But the dust has taken a long time to 
subside and although the industry was invited in the summer 
to prepare competing designs for the Air Staff, it was only 
on Wednesday that Mr George Ward gave the first public 
indication of what this bomber was expected to do. The 
Air Staff rejected the Blackburn aircraft because it was too 
small and too slow, having been tailored for operation off 
decks of the Navy’s relatively small aircraft carriers. The 
RAF’s own alternative specification is open to criticism on 
the grounds that it expects too much from one aircraft. The 
Canberra which it is to replace has proved an unusually 
versatile aircraft capable of operating at extremely high as 
well as at tree-top levels. The Air Ministry expects its new 
bomber to be able to do the same—but this time at super- 
sonic speeds. In doing this, the Air Staff has set the 
industry’s designers an extraordinarily and unnecessarily 
difficult, perhaps even an impossible task. 

The idea of a tree-top bomber flying below the reach of 
radar and guided missile defences has always been attrac- 
tive. But jet aircraft flying close to the ground suffer seriously 
from metal fatigue, unless they are specifically stiffened, 
which affects their weight and performance. To resist fatigue 
at low altitudes, the Navy’s Blackburn aircraft has wings 
machined from a solid slab of metal and even then, this 
aircraft is not asked to fly at supersonic speeds. The higher 
the speed the greater the strain and the type of steel air- 
frame specially stiffened to resist it is not all that well suited 
for high altitude flying under quite different atmospheric 
conditions. In trying to get exceptionally high speed per- 
formance at both high and low altitudes, the Air Ministry 
is trying to squeeze a quart into a pint pot. Its anxiety to 
do so is understandable since this is likely to be the last 
combat aircraft built in this country and the Air Staff must 
want to get as varied a performance out of it as possible. 
In this it is enthusiastically abetted by the aircraft industry 
which sees in the new bomber its last and only chance of 
cutting its teeth at Government expense on military designs 
flying at two and three times the speed of sound. Designers 
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need this experience before tackling the development of a 
civil supersonic airliner to which, judging by Mr Taylor’s 
statements in the House of Commons on Thursday, the 
Government is now firmly committed. To say that this 
attitude is understandable does not necessarily mean it is 
well advised. 


CAMP BIRD 


The Ghana Minerals Affair 


N extraordinary series of events has led to the tem- 

porary suspension of dealings in the Camp Bird 
ordinary stock on the London Stock Exchange. On Decem- 
ber 10th (which was the first day of the three week New 
Year account) the directors of Camp Bird, headed by Mr 
John Dalgleish, announced that a subsidiary, Ghana 
Minerals, had submitted proposals to the Ghana Govern- 
ment, which had been accepted in principle. The chief of 
these was that for a period of 50 years all future mineral 
rights in the country would be granted to Ghana Minerals. 
Camp Bird had subscribed {£50,000 in cash to Ghana 
Minerals, which has an authorised capital of £50 million. 
Mr Emil Savundra was concerned in the formation of 
Ghana Minerals, as he was with Camp Bird Bank (with an 
authorised capital of £100 million). In a letter to Mr 
Dalgleish, the Ghana Chamber of Mines asked: “ Who is 
Mr Savundra, what is his past record, and what experience 
has he had in mining? ” 

Summonses against the four companies with which Mr 
Savundra was concerned, relating to what Mr Dalgleish 
described as “ trifling technical breaches of the Ghana Com- 
pany Ordinance,” had by this time been issued. On Decem- 
ber 11th, the Ghana Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting expressed its “great surprise” at the Camp Bird 
statement that the government in Ghana had agreed in 
principle to the mineral rights proposals. In reply, Mr 
Dalgleish published a photostatic copy of two letters signed 
by Mr S. I. Iddrissu, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minis- 
ter of Information and Broadcasting, on September 11th 
and September 12th, in which Mr Iddrissu said: “I have 
to inform you that your proposals have been accepted under 
the following main heads of agreement.” These heads of 
agreement were as outlined later in the Camp Bird state- 
ment. 

On December 12th, dealings in the Camp Bird ordinary 
stock were suspended “ pending clarification of the position 
in regard to the Ghana enterprises.” On December 14th, 
the government of Ghana made a deportation order against 
Mr Savundra ; and the Governor General, on the advice of 
Dr Nkrumah, revoked the appointment of Mr Iddrissu as 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting. In its statement the government of Ghana 
said that the authority for the letters published by Camp 
Bird was “in dispute.” It added: 

. the Government of Ghana considers that Ghana 
Minerals Corporation has not the financial stability which 
would justify any Government department entering into 
any contract,of any sort with it, and the company is being 
so informed. 

On the same day, Camp Bird announced that it had 
advised the government of Ghana that it had withdrawn 
its mineral rights proposals “in view of the contradictory 
statements which have appeared in the Press apparently 
emanating from the Ghana Government.” The resignation 
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of Mr Savundra from his directorship in Ghana Minerals 
was also announced. The directors of Camp Bird said that 
they had withdrawn the proposals in order not to prejudice 
the stock exchange quotation on Camp Bird and in the 
general interests of the company, and they added: 

. all statements issued by the company in connection 
with the Ghana negotiations are true, and they are placing 
irrefutable evidence before the Stock Exchange Committee 
to this effect. 

Mr Savundra, it is reported, is now on his way to London. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The new five-year plan for the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, announced in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday afternoon, provides for a sharp increase 
in expenditure, from £36 million in the 5-year period ending 
next March to £61 million in the period ending in 1964. 
Staff is expected to expand by 30 per cent and provision has 
been made for a big increase in DSIR grants for post- 
graduate work. 

* * * 


The first Russian offer of softwood this season to the 
British market has been made, at prices from {2 to {9 a 
standard lower than the closing levels of last season ; 7 in. 
redwoods, for example, are £2 lower at £82 a ton cif UK. 
Buyers, who privately have been agreeably surprised, have 
publicly hailed the offer as “ realistic,” and their total orders 
far exceed the 100,000 standards offered. 


* * * 


South Africa is to introduce legislation next year to 
switch the coinage to the decimal system. It is hoped to 
introduce the new system early in 1961. 


* * * 


The Guaranty Trust Company and J. P. Morgan and 
Company are to merge, subject to approval of the official 
banking authorities. The proposed Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York would be the third largest bank in 
the city and the fourth largest in America ; the move follows 
a number ‘of mergers between big banks in New York. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1118, 1119 and 1122 on 


Stewarts & LI. Whitehead Iron Kaffir Dividends 
Steel Company Amalgamated Press Ranks 

of Wales Mercantile Credit - Distillers 
Colvilles Salts (Saltaire) Bleachers 
John Summers Australia and New Zealand Bank 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
‘ on pages 1120 and 1121 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 1122 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1123 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET SHOWS NOTABLE ADVANCES 


MERGER WITH COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT IN NATIONAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


LORD ROWALLAN ON HIRE-PURCHASE 


The one hundred and thirty-third Annual 
General Meeting of the Proprietors of The 
National Bank of Scotland Limited was held 
in the Bank’s Head Office on December 18th, 
the Right Honourable Lord Rowallan, KT, 
KBE, MC, TD, LLD, the Governor of the 


. Bank, presiding. 


The Governor said: I have to record, with 
deep regret, the sudden death last August 
of Mr J. Allan Brown, who had _ been 
an esteemed member of the Ordinary Board 
since his retiral at the end of 1954 from the 
position of General Manager. Mr Brown’s 
distinguished career has been fully reported 
elsewhere, but it is fitting that I should 
pay a further tribute to his outstanding 
abilities and deplore the circumstances in 
which the leisure he had so abundantly 
earned and was so fully enjoying was cut 
short. Our sympathies go out at this time 
to Mrs Brown and her family. 


To fill the vacancy the Directors co-opted 
to the Board Mr David Alexander, the 
present General Manager. Later on, you 
will be invited to confirm his appointment, 
which at this stage I shall only say has met 
with acceptance from all quarters. 


THE BANK’S ACCOUNTS 


The Balance Sheet now before you shows 
some notable advances on last year’s figures. 
For one thing, the total of nearly 
£134 million is not far short of that brought 
out in 1954, which was a record in the 
history of the Bank. Of much more practical 
importance, however, is the substantial 
increase, amounting to nearly £9 million, in 
the Deposits: not only is this movement 
a sharp reversal of recent trends but, more 
significantly, it has occurred during a period 
when inflation, if not entirely stopped, was 
at least substantially arrested. The same 
remarks apply to our Note Circulation which, 
at £15,800,000, is fully £1 million up. 

On the Assets side, advances to customers 
and bills discounted together come to 
£25,600,000, an increase of £1,700,000, and 
a feature is that the rise has all taken place 
since the Treasury Restrictions on bank 
credit—of which I shall say more later— 
were relaxed at the end of July. There has 
been an encouraging flow of applications for 
new or increased lines of accommodation, 
most of which we have been happy to accept, 
and if anything the pace has quickened 
since the date of the Balance Sheet, although 
not to an extent which would suggest any- 
thing in the nature of a mad rush. We have 
not so far felt it necessary to engage in what 
have come to be known as “ Personal Loans,” 
preferring to deal with our private borrowing 
customers along the time-honoured and well- 
tried lines of Scottish banking practice: we 
have, however, given our Branch Managers 
rather more freedom of action in this regard 
and there has been a notable response. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


Our investments in British Government 
securities show some increase at £50,600,000 


but once again no writing down has taken 
place, either from Inner Reserves or from the 
year’s profits, a policy which is amply justi- 
fied by the fact that during the year our pub- 
lished depreciation has fallen by no less a 
sum than £2,700,000. Our liquid position 
remains very strong, cash or its equivalent 
amounting to over £50 million and giving a 
ratio to liabilities to the public in the form 
of deposits and notes in circulation of a 
fraction over 41 per cent. This may seem 
unduly high. The explanation is that we have 
substantial new lending commitments to meet 
in the near future. 


Profits at £336,000 are £10,000 up on the 
year. Having regard to the figures reviewed 
above this may seem a modest increase, but 
it has to be borne in mind, first, that during 
much of the period we were operating under 
abnormally high interest rates which, as I 
have explained in the past, are very much to 
our disadvantage, and, second, that expenses 
are still on the increase. Indeed, had it not 
been for the new current account service 
charges, which we were reluctantly compelled 
to impose during the year, the profits picture 
would have been a very different one. 


A SPECIAL BONUS 


It is proposed to repeat the dividends on 
the same scale as last year, namely 10 per 
cent per annum on the Consolidated Capital 
Stock and 5 per cent per annum on the “A” 
Stock, and in addition, looking to the forth- 
coming amalgamation with the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland Limited, the Directors have 
decided to mark the occasion by recommend- 
ing a Special Bonus at the rate of 13 per cent 
on the Consolidated Capital Stock. If these 
proposals are approved the dividends and 
bonus, less Income Tax, will all be paid on 
January 15, 1959. Other allocations are: 
£100,000 to Contingent Fund and £100,000 
to Trustees for the Officers’ Pension Scheme. 
The carry forward of £128,070 shows a reduc- 
tion of about £7,500. 


BANKING MERGER 


Before leaving our domestic affairs, it is 
appropriate that I should dwell for a little 
on the merger with the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, to which I referred briefly a year 
ago. As you are aware, it was not until 
August that the Boards of the two Banks 
reached agreement on the basis and form of 
the “ marriage,” and there were suggestions 
in certain quarters of unreasonable delay, an 
opinion with which I cannot agree. A major 
move of this kind, with all its implications 
for posterity,.is not lightly to be undertaken, 
and I for one am glad to know that all its 
aspects received the fullest and most careful 
consideration by the Directors and Executive 
Officials of both Banks before the final 
decision was taken. The negotiations were 
necessarily somewhat protracted but, as 
matters progressed, so too did the feelings of 
mutual respect and goodwill that mean so 
much for the future. 


FINANCE 


The Commercial Bank having now obtained 
authority to eliminate the uncalled liability on 
its “A” Shares, the Scheme of Arrangement 
and Amalgamation is in course of prepara- 
tion for submission to the Court of Session, 
and at the appropriate time the Proprietors 
will be invited to consider and if thought fit 
to approve the terms for the exchange of 
shares. Clearly, a period of some months 
must yet elapse before National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland Limited can come into 
being, but the time will not be wasted, 
Indeed it will prove invaluable to those who, 
among other things, are charged with the 
integration of two book-keeping systems 
which, although very similar in essentials, 
still vary considerably on points of detail, 


ACQUISITION OF OLDS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY 


It was a remarkable accident that Board 
agreement on the merger terms should 
coincide with an alteration in the official 
attitude towards direct participation by the 
Banks in hire-purchase finance. As far back 
as September 1956—that is, long before 
amalgamation was seriously contemplated— 
our General Manager, referring to the 
pioneering move by the Commercial Bank in 
1954, publicly stated his interest in, and 
approval of, this departure from orthodox 
banking. As time passed, it became clear that 
others had been converted to the idea: 
consequently, the recent decision by the 
British Banking System generally to enter 
the field came as no surprise. 


We for our part have been happy to 
associate ourselves, along with Lloyds Bank 
Limited, in the successful offers made by 
Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust for the 
Share Capital of Olds Discount Company 
Limited. This well-established _ business, 
which is primarily concerned with finance for 
consumer goods, will fit in excellently with 
SMGT, whose main pre-occupations have 
so far been plant, machinery and vehicles, 
and the shares of both are in process of trans- 
fer to a new Holding Company known as 
Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited, in which 
Lloyds Bank Limited and National Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland Limited will each 
have a 5/9 per cent interest. The new hire 
purchase group is in our opinion well placed 
to meet the intensified competition now deve- 
loping and it should prove a highly profitable 
investment, but it is appropriate to remind 
ourselves that banking remains our chief con- 
cern. The merger with the Commercial 
Bank was primarily designed to effect further 
rationalisation of the banking system in Scot- 
land, and plans to that desirable end are being 
actively pursued. 


A CHANGE IN ADMINISTRATION 


During the merger discussions between the 
respective Boards, the suggestion was made 
that opportunity might be taken to bring the 
administration of the combined Bank into 
line with modern practice by dispensing with 
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the offices of Governor, Deputy Governor 
and Extraordinary Directors, and after dis- 
cussion with those directly concerned it has 
been decided to proceed along these lines. 
Much though we may regret departures from 
established practice and honourable tradition, 
there is no doubt that the time is ripe for a 
move of this kind, and I may say that the 
decision has the unqualified support and 
approval not only of myself as Governor, but 
also of the Deputy Governor and Extraordin- 
ary Directors of this Bank. 


Today you will be asked to renew our 
appointments, but only for an interim period, 
because the offices will lapse as of the actual 
merger date, and when National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland Limited comes into being 
its affairs will be controlled entirely by a 
Board of Directors which will elect its own 
Chairman. I feel sure that the Proprietors of 
this Bank will approve, and that they will 
join with me in expressing to our Deputy 
Governor and Extraordinary Directors deep 
appreciation of their past services. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


References from this Chair to the economic 
situation have of necessity in the past few 
years been a trifle gloomy. This was particu- 
larly the case in 1957, and it is therefore a 
matter of considerable satisfaction to me that 
a very different picture falls to be presented 
on this the last occasion when I shall address 
the Proprietors of the National Bank of 
Scotland Limited. The change that has 
taken place in a few short months is remark- 
able. Starting in March, Bank Rate has been 
progressively reduced from a crisis figure of 
7 per cent down to its present level of 4 
per cent, a rate lower than anything seen 
since February, 1955. 


In July the Authorities found it possible 
substantially to relax the restrictions on Bank 
credit, which over a long period of years and 
particularly since mid-summer of 1955 had 
been the bane of our existence and a source 
of continued irritation and frustration to our 
customers. ‘They also restored the limit of 
applications to the Capital Issues Committee 
to its former figure of £50,000 and gave 
rather wider discretionary powers to that 
Committee, particularly in regard to ultimate 
repayment of sums borrowed under its 
authority. At the same time, the glances 
which they bestowed on Bank participation in 
hire purchase finance became positively 
benign. Later on, they went even further 
dy reducing and finally eliminating altogether 
statutory deposits in respect of hire pur- 
chase transactions, and the long and the 
short of the whole matter is that our economy 
is now operating under a measure of freedom 
unknown for at least a decade. 


So far as bankers are concerned, the only 
remaining restriction is on lending for purely 
speculative purposes, and with that we have 
no quarrel. It is of course true that in case 
of need our lending wings can be clipped 
through the Special Deposit system an- 
nounced by the Government, which may 
briefly be described as a device for draining 
off, and freezing for an appropriate period, 
excessive liquidity in the banking system: 
nevertheless, for the time being we can con- 
duct our business in our own way, and for 
that we are thankful. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR VOLTE-FACE 


You may well ask, what is the justification 
for this relatively sudden and almost complete 
volte-face? Well, part of the answer is of 
course to be found in the efficacy of the 
measures taken in September 1957 to 
counter the serious crisis that arose from 
the heavy depletion of our gold and dollar 
reserves and the consequent pressure on sterl- 
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ing. How sound these measures were is 
evidenced by the fact that by the end of 
November, 1958 our gold and dollar re- 
serves had reached a total of £1,148 million, 
which compares with £660 million in 
September, 1957 and is the highest level since 
1951. Not only so, but our external balance 
of payment figures were well maintained even 
during the autumn months of customary 
pressure. It has to be admitted that the 
situation was helped by falling world 
prices for the imported raw materials on 
which our industrial production so largely 
depends, but nevertheless our national 
finances have displayed a buoyancy that 
would have been literally unbelievable one 
short year ago. 


However, the picture presented by our 
internal economy is not just so bright, because 
we have been passing through a period of 
trade recession, the end of which is not 
yet in sight. Especially is this true of Scot- 
land where many industries, in particular 
steel, shipbuilding, jute and woollens, have 
been quite heavily affected, giving rise to 
pockets of unemployment substantially in 
excess of the figure for Scotland as a whole, 
which at 4 per cent is itself higher than the 
national average. Quite clearly the Govern- 
ment measures earlier referred to do not 
simply reflect the improvement in the coun- 
try’s external position: they are also designed 
to stimulate home demand, leading to a 
resurgence of internal trade. 


Whether or not these measures will be 
successful remains to be seen. So far, there 
is no great evidence of increased capital in- 
vestment on the part of our large indus- 
trialists, who not unnaturally are waiting to 
see the picture a little more clearly before 
sinking large sums in new projects, and it 
may well be that further stimuli will yet 
be called for. Is it too much to hope 
that these may include some significant 
lightening of the still crushing burden 
of taxation ? 


SCOTLAND’S NEW STRIP MILL 


In the meantime, it is satisfactory to note 
that Scotland is to have its share of the 
new steel strip mill. One is of course aware 
that the long-awaited decision in this regard 
has been criticised for differing reasons on 
both sides of the Border, but whatever may 
be the pros and cons of the matter the fact 
remains that we are in due course to have 
at Ravenscraig a new mill that will ultimately 
employ 3,500 workers. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that its products will at the appro- 
priate time attract to Scotland other indus- 
tries, to which end the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry) will, I feel sure, 
devote the same energy it has displayed with 
such conspicuous success in the past. 


On this subject one word remains to be 
said. The changed economic and financial 
situation does not justify any relaxation of 
individual effort: rather the reverse. As I 
have on previous occasions suggested, 
Britain’s prosperity rests ultimately on the 
capacity. of her citizens to produce more 
goods at lower prime cost, and at long last 
there appears to be dawning a general realisa- 
tion that it is on this that improved standards 
of living mainly depend. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The expression of appreciation of the ser- 
vices of the officials and staff of the Bank, 
with which it has for long been customary 
for the Governor to conclude his annual 
review, is never to my mind to be regarded 
as a mere formality, and less than ever so 
on this occasion. Without their loyal and 
efficient co-operation at all levels the results 
of the past year could never have been 
achieved. Further, the forthcoming amalga- 
mation has involved the chief officials and in 
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particular the General Manager in an 
immense amount of work dealing with all 
manner of problems and planning to make 
sure that no detail is overlooked. All this 
added to the no light task of the day-to-day 
management of the Bank has imposed a 
heavy burden on the General Manager and 
his lieutenants which has been borne cheer- 
fully and with outstanding ability. To all 
concerned I offer the thanks and good wishes 
q Directors, Stockholders and customers 
alike. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


THE TANJONG MALIM 
RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of this 
company will be held in London on Decem- 
ber 30th. The following are extracts from 
the statement of the Chairman, Mr H. F. 
Copeman: 


It is with regret that I have to report a 
reduction in surplus on the year’s working on 
the estates. This is unfortunate but the 
reason for it is evident in the figures shown 
in the Profit and Loss Account. In the year 
under review the average price of rubber, 
as compared with the previous year, was 
lower by as much as 33d. a pound. For this 
reason it is necessary for us to recommend a 
reduced dividend of ls. 6d. a share free of 
income tax aS compared with 2s. a 
share last year. An examination of the 
accounts will show that even this dis- 
tribution would not have been possible but 
for the fact that we are able to write back 
a sum of £27,203, a provision for income tax 
previously made but which is now no longer 
required. 


During the year we exceeded the crop 
estimated by nearly 94,000 pounds and the 
reports we have had on the condition of 
the properties are very favourable. It is 
obvious therefore that nothing has been left 
undone as far as Management is concerned 
and only the drop in price of the commodity 
has prevented us from making a better show- 
ing than during the previous year. I should 
like to call attention to the estimated crop 
for the current year. It will be seen that we 
have estimated to harvest 4,230,000 pounds 
which exceeds the actual crop for 1957/58 by 
more than three quarters of a million pounds. 
This estimated increase is not based entirely 
on expectations from areas newly coming into 
tapping although that of course has its effect. 
It is largely due to new techniques in the field 
of tapping, whereby the maximum crop is 
obtained from areas which are due for re- 
planting in the near future. So far up to the 
end of October wé have harvested 1,368,900 
pounds. This is for four months of the year, 
and is not quite one-third of the estimate. 
However, the full effects of changes in tap- 
ping are not yet evident, and we still hope to 
be very close to estimate when the year ends. 
Compared with the crop harvested in the 
corresponding months of the year under 
review, we are up in the current year by 
no less than 194,480 pounds. 


During the past week or two, various 
factors have had the effect of raising the price 
of rubber, and after very careful thought 
your Directors came to the conclusion that 
since these outside influences might be of a 
temporary nature, advantage should be taken 
of them in the long term to provide an 
insurance against a future recession. They 
therefore sold on account of 1959 twenty- 
five tons monthly from January to 
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December at 253 pence per lb. CIF. 
This represents about a quarter of our crop 
of No. 1 RSS. 


Since my last review, events in Malaya 
have progressed favourably. Malaya has a 
stable Government and the emergency con- 
tinues to improve. Many more areas where 
terrorists were a source of danger and caused 
serious dislocation of normal social condi- 
tions have been declared “ white areas” that 
is areas where terrorism has been eliminated, 
and amongst them is Tanjong Malim where 
our estates are situated. Shareholders are 
well aware that Tanjong Malim has had a 
bad history in respect of tefrorism and it is 
with profound relief that we look forward 
to more peaceful times, and to increased 
progress in our work on the estates. 


It is my sad duty to report the death of 
Mr Marcus Claude English one of your 
Directors This occurred on November 15, 
1958. Mr English had a very long connec- 
tion with this Company, for before becoming 
a Director in 1946 he had been closely con- 
nected with the affairs of the Company both 
in Malaya and in London since its formation. 
Mr English was a man much beloved by all 
with whom he came in contact. His know- 
ledge of the Planting Industry was wide, and 
even after his retirement from the East, he 
kept closely in touch with developments, and 
his advice was always greatly valued by his 
colleagues on the board. He will be sadly 
missed. 





NEVILLE DEVELOPMENTS 


FORECAST EXCEEDED 


The annual general meeting was held 
on December 16th in Birmingham, Mr G. 
Roland Dawes, FCA, FCWA (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


This is the first Report since the shares of 
the Company were introduced on to the 
Birmingham Stock Exchange in January last. 


In the Document which formed the basis 
upon which the shares were marketed a state- 
ment was made to the effect that the profits 
of the Group for the year to March 31, 1958, 
were expected to be considerably in excess of 
those for the previous year which amounted 
to £57,819 subject only to taxation. They 
are in fact more than double and the Direc- 
tors recommend a dividend of 15 per cent, 
less income tax, as forecast. 


CURRENT YEAR 


As regards the current year, the trading 
subsidiaries are finding profits somewhat 
more difficult to earn. I would estimate, 
however, that to date any falling off in their 
profits has been offset by increased profits 
from the Issuing House and Finance side of 
the Group which has been very busy, and 
continues to keep us fully occupied. 


Apart from Public Flotations, I am pleased 
to report that we have been able to help in 
solving the problems of a number of Pro- 
prietors of Private Companies too small or 
not suitable for Stock Exchange quotation. 


I must thank my colleagues on the Boards 
of the parent and its subsidiaries for the great 
ability they have shown in handling the 
many problems that have come their way and 
acknowledge the untiring efforts of all em- 
ployees of the Group. 


The Report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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GLAXO LABORATORIES 


HIGHER TRADING PROFIT DUE TO FURTHER SALES EXPANSION 


SIR HARRY JEPHCOTT ON TESTING TIME AHEAD 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Glaxo Laboratories Limited was held on 
December 15th, in London. 


Sir Harry Jephcott, DSc, FRIC, FPS, the 
chairman, presided. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated review: 


The Parent Company’s Balance Sheet con- 
tains one new item under Capital Reserves— 
Share Premium Account £2,009,655. This 
arises from the acquisition of the Ordinary 
Shares cf Allen & Hanburys Limited and 


_Tepresents the difference between the mid- 


market value and the nominal value of the 
Glaxo Ordinary Stock on the date of acquisi- 
tion. 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 


The expansion of the Company’s activities 
during the past two years, both at home and 
overseas, has necessitated substantial addi- 
tions to our Fixed Assets, so that, once again, 
our investment in these assets is much greater 
than our issued capital. In these circum- 
stances a further capitalisation of reserves is 
appropriate, and it is proposed to capitalise 
the whole of the Share Premium Account 
together with such part of the General 
Capital Reserve as is necessary to provide for 
the issue of one 10s. share for every two units 
of Ordinary Stock held. 


In some oversea markets the most profit- 
able co-operation between Allen & Hanburys 
Limited and the Company can be realised 
only by a complete merger of interests. In 
certain circumstances such action miglit be 
held ‘to affect the security underlying the 
Allen & Hanburys Preference and Preferred 
Ordinary Shares. Proposals will therefore be 
made to the Allen & Hanburys Preference and 
Preferred Ordinary Shareholders to exchange 
their shares for new Glaxo Preference Shares 
carrying interest at 6 per cent. 


Holders of Glaxo 7 per cent Preference 
Shares and 8 per cent Preferred Ordinary 
Shares will also be given the opportunity to 
exchange their existing stockholdings for this 
new share on similar terms. 


Acceptance of these offers will increase the 
dividends received by these classes of stock- 
holder by 10 per cent. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Sales by the Parent Company and its sub- 
sidiaries throughout the world (excluding 
sales by Allen & Hanburys) were 15 per cent 
higher in 1957/58 than in the preceding year. 
Much the greater part of this increase 
occurred in the first half of the year. The 
increase achieved in the second half of the 
year was comparatively small. The higher 
trading profits earned during the past year 
are a reflection of increased turnover. The 
average margin of profit was in fact slightly 
less than ten years ago. 


Sales in the home market were highly satis- 
factory in spite of a further increase in com- 
petitive pressures. We were able to reduce 
substantially the prices of some of our newer 
products, after an expansion of their scale 
of manufacture and a steady improvement in 
production efficiency. 

In export markets the high volume of sales 
secured in 1956/57 was increased, but here 


also the progress made in the second half of 
the year was less than in the first. 


Allen & Hanburys Limited.—The merging 
of the resources of Allen & Hanburys Limited 
with our own towards the end of the year was 
the outcome of the deep conviction of the 
directors of both Companies that it was a wise 
step in our common interests. It remains our 
intention that Allen & Hanburys shall con- 
tinue as a separate entity in the home market, 
but, as I have already indicated, in certain 
oversea markets where advantage and 
economy would result, unified organisations 
are being evolved. The collaboration between 
us is already a source of mutual pleasure and 
satisfaction and will, I am convinced, bring 
material rewards also. 


The Murphy Chemical Company.—The 
turnover and profitability of the Murphy 
Chemical Company, both at home and over- 
seas, have increased during the past year. 
Research endeavours by the Murphy organi- 
sation and the Parent Company are reflected 
in this improvement. 


The Oversea Companies.—Once again the 
oversea Companies have made a major con- 
tribution to the increased turnover and 
profitability of the Group. The turnover in 
each of them, expressed in local currency, 
was higher this year than last. In some it 
was substantially higher. Notable increases 
were achieved in one or two markets where 
progress in recent years had been slow. 


TRADING DIFFICULTIES 


The rate of expansion of our turnove: 
began during 1955/56 and continued into 
the first half of this year. It expresses the 
fruition of certain major capital projects at 
home and overseas during a period of favour- 
able, perhaps exceptionally favourable, trading 
conditions. Throughout the world these con- 
ditions are now passing; in many markets 
they have already come to an end. 


Your Company, despite the specialised 
nature of its activities, is not immune to 
changes in the world economic climate. I 
have emphasised in earlier years that a high 
proportion — approximately two-thirds — of 
our sales are made overseas. 


We may be able to maintain the volume- 
as indeed we must—only by operating at 
reduced and sometimes unremunerative 
prices. 


Although the home market provides onlv 
about one-third of our world-wide turnover, 
it is Our most important single market. For 
us, as for our friends in all sections of British 
industry, a strong and growing home market 
is the only sure foundation upon which to 
build a flourishing export business. For a 
number of reasons, the United Kingdom 
market for drugs and medicines has become 
increasingly competitive. 

The increasing annual expenditure on 
drugs under the National Health Service has, 
during the past year, been the subject of 
extensive discussion, much of it critical of 
the British pharmaceutical industry. 


Critics who single out the selling and 
pricing policies of the pharmaceutical com- 
panies for attack fail to understand our 
problems and accomplishments. For example, 
during the past 10 years rates of wages paid 
to our employees in this country have risen 
by well over 50 per cent and the prices paid 
for our raw materials have risen by over 
25 per cent. In the same period not one of 
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our pharmaceutical or antibiotic preparations 
has been increased in price. Indeed a custo- 
mer purchasing a representative group of 
these products today would pay little more 
than one-half the price he would have paid 
10 years ago. Such an achievement is, I 
would suggest, probably unparalleled in any 
other branch of industry. 


Some of our critics are especially concerned 
with our marketing techniques and particu- 
larly our use of proprietary names. It is upon 
our proprietary interest that we, and other 
members of the British pharmaceutical indus- 
try, have over the years built an unexcelled 
reputation and on it largely depends our 
ability to sustain export sales. 


PROSPECTS IN 1958/59 


Since the beginning of the current year, 
competitive pressures in the home market 
have intensified and the deterioration in over- 
seas trading conditions generally has become 
considerably more acute. In these circum- 
stances, with our best endeavours at home 
and abroad, we are finding it difficult to hold 
our turnover so that in spite of every atten- 
tion to economy in manufacture, to maintain 
the past year’s level of profitability may prove 
impossible. 


It is under conditions such as those we 
are now experiencing that our financial and 
technical strength, built up over many years, 
can prove of greatest value. No less impor- 
tant is the loyal, competent and energetic 
support your Directors have received, and 
continue to receive, from our staff at home 
and overseas. I pay warm tribute to this 
support and look with confidence to its 
continuance. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the Ordinary Capital bonus and Preferred 
Capital proposals were sanctioned. 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
FIELDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


RECORD INVESTMENT INCOME 


The annual general meeting of the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa Ltd., 
was held on December 11th in London. 


Mr Robert Annan, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The accounts of the 
operating company show a working profit 
for the year of £2,245,000. Dividends and 
interest on our investments provide the 
principal contribution and at £2,252,000 con- 
stitute a further record, exceeding last year’s 
figure by £120,000. This continued growth 
in Our investment income is due mainly to 
increased dividends on our holdings in the 
Far West Rand and the Orange Free State. 
The net profit for the year is £1,362,000. 


An interim dividend of ls. per Ordinary 
share, less tax, was paid in July and as the 
operating Company has now declared an in- 
creased final dividend of 3s. 6d. per share, 
less tax, your Directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a like dividend on the increased 
Ordinary Capital of the parent Company. 


Our investment in South African gold 
mining is mainly in the newer mines. We 
continue to carry on exploration in various 
fields in Africa, Australia and North America. 
While this work has not resulted in estab- 
lishing any new business during the past 
year, there are several interesting prospects 
in process of examination and development. 
The outlook for the future appears encourag- 
ing. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 








Overall Picture 
of expansion and strength 


The Annual General Meeting of Debenhams Limited was held in 
London on December 11. Mr. John Bedford, O.B.E., Chairman and 
Managing Director, presided. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS : The Consolidated Trading Profit for the 
year ended 31st July, 1958, amounted to £5,804,511, an increase of 
£257,394 over last year’s figures. The total of the net distributions 
on the Ordinary Shares was covered 1°8 times by the earnings for 
the year. 


SCRIP ISSUE: The Directors recommended a scrip issue to the 
Ordinary Shareholders on the basis of one new Ordinary Share of 
10/- each for every share held on 11th December, 1958. The size of 
the issue necessitated firstly an increase in the Authorised Capital 
of the Company and, secondly, in the opinion of the Directors, 
adjustment of the voting rights of the Preference Stockholders and 
Preference Shareholders. 


ACCOUNTS: The overall picture shown by the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet was one of expansion and strength with Capital and 
Reserves (excluding goodwill) up by £4,160,167, and Total Net 
Assets up by £4,359,962. 

BUILDING PROGRAMME: Commenting on the extensive war 
damage suffered by the Group, Mr. Bedford recalled the statement 
he made to shareholders two years ago that “it should also be 
borne in mind, from a profits viewpoint, that some of the stores 
which were destroyed in the war are being rebuilt on existing sites, 
where trading has been carried on in premises of a temporary 
nature. Initially, therefore, the increased profits, which I am con- 
fident will materialise from our rebuilding efforts, are bound to be 
partially offset by the unavoidable dislocation of trade. 

For example the new building we are erecting in Henrietta Place, 
London, will take two years to complete. During the building 
operations not only will the capital employed be unproductive but 
we shall, in addition, have forfeited the rent previously received in 
respect of the old buildings that stood on that site.” 

The rebuilding of bombed stores is now complete with the excep- 
tion of (1) Edwin Jones & Co. Ltd., Southampton, which has 
recently been opened for trading on two floors and will not be in 
full operation until next year, and (2) Plummer Roddis Ltd., 
Southampton, the rebuilding of which has not yet been started 
owing to difficulties in connection with local planning. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS : Three new companies had been acquired. 
One was Cresta Silks Ltd. which controls eighteen high fashion 
specialty shops in London and the Provinces. The second was 
Ranby’s Ltd. of Derby while the third and most recent acquisition 
was Busbys’ (Bradford) Ltd., a family business which had just 
celebrated its 50th anniversary. 


STAFF : The Directors, believing in the future of the Company, 
also believed that the members of the staff should be encouraged to 
become shareholders, and it was their hope next year to submit 
proposals whereby that object might be achieved on the most 
advantageous terms. They were firmly of the opinion that any action 
which brought us nearer to the goal of a property-owning democracy 
was a step in the right direction. Was it too much to hope that the 
Government on their part would facilitate such an arrangement by 
amending the tax laws ? 


CONCLUSION : Mr. Bedford said that he was optimistic about 
the prospects both of this Country and of this Company. If costs 
could be held, he believed that we as a nation would continue to 
compete successfully in the markets of the world. Sales for this year 
showed an increase over last year, excluding new businesses 
acquired. 


DEBENHAMS 
LIMITED 


91, WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 


REMARKABLE EXPORT FIGURE OF THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


MR A. B. WARING ON THE UNFAIR BURDEN OF PURCHASE TAX 


The sixty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Joseph Lucas (Industries) Limited was held 
in Birmingham on December 15, 1958. 


The following statement was made to the 
members by the Chairman, Mr A. B. 
Waring: 


THE YEAR’S SURPLUS 
AND DIVIDENDS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
of the Company and its Subsidiaries for the 
year ended on July 31, 1958, shows a surplus 
on Trading of £6,873,545 compared with 
£5,622,381 in the previous year and 
£7,078,422 in the record year ended July 31, 
1955. After bringing into account Other 
Income and Exceptional Items and making 
provision for Taxation the Net Profit is 
£2,241,956, which compares with £1,668,275 
last year and £2,207,087 in the year ended 
July 31, 1955. 


The Directors recommend that appro- 
priations be made from this Net Profit by 
payment of a Final Dividend on the Ordinary 
and on the Redeemable Preference Shares of 
ls. a share which, with the Interim Dividend 
of 6d. a share already paid, makes ls. 6d. a 
share less tax for the year. Confirmation of 
the Dividends already paid on the Preference 
Shares is also recommended. In addition 
the Directors have declared a Special Interim 
Dividend on the Ordinary and Redeemable 
Preference Shares of 6d. a share less tax in 
respect of the year ending July 31, 1959, 
payable at the same time as the Final Divi- 
dend referred to above. 


The net dividends for the year to July 31, 
1958, amount to £614,736, and after further 
recommended allocations of £75,000 to Em- 
ployees’ Funds and £500,000 to General 
Reserve there remains £1,052,220 of which 
£836,968 will be retained by Subsidiary 
Companies and £215,252 carried forward by 
the Parent Company. 


By paying a Special Interim Dividend out 
of the current year’s accounts instead of 
increasing the Ordinary Dividend for last 
year there is a reduction in the incidence 
of Profits Tax. The change to a flat rate 
basis for calculating this tax, which was 
introduced in the 1958 Finance Act, adversely 
affects the Company’s liability in the current 
year by a substantial amount. 


VEHICLE PRODUCTION 
DURING THE YEAR 


The year covered by the Accounts now 
submitted has been one of further progress 
and expansion. The overall turnover of the 
Company approached £100 million. The 
Motor Industry started the year at the high 
rate of production which followed the void 
created by the earlier period of petrol ration- 
ing and without any sign of the normal 
seasonal fall, each successive month showed 
an improvement on the previous one. During 
the year one and a half million cars, com- 
mercial vehicles and agricultural tractors 
were produced, an increase of 35 per cent 
on the previous year. Car manufacturers 
achieved a record output of a million 
passenger cars. There were 20 per cent 


more Commercial Vehicles produced and 
nearly 20 per cent more tractors. 


EXPORT RECORD OF THE MOTOR 
INDUSTRY 


Half of the output of the Industry was 
exported, the total value, including parts and 
accessories, reaching the remarkable figure 
of £468 million and heading the list of 
exporting industries. The most notable suc- 
cess was in the sales of cars in*the USA and 
it is extraordinary that this market is now 
easily the best customer for the British 
Motor Industry, having taken 30 per cent 
of the exports in the second half of the year. 
Many views can be expressed as to the 
reasons for the present popularity of Euro- 
pean cars in America, but it seems likely that 
it has been brought about not only by 
economic reasons arising from the recession, 
but by the establishment of a fashion and a 
widespread acceptance of the fact that the 
smaller car has advantages for certain specific 
uses. If this is so it does seem that there is 
every reason for the business to be a con- 
tinuing one, but it is important to realise 
that imports of all foreign cars into the USA 
only amount to 6 per cent of the total regis- 
trations there, so that a small change in 
American habits can have a dramatic effect 
on our fortunes either one way or the other. 
It is also important to remember that we 
have no monopoly of this business. The 
German manufacturers continue to prove as 
successful as we are and the French, Italians 
and Swedes are selling their cars in America 
in increasing quantities. 


THE HOME MARKET—UNFAIR 
PURCHASE TAX BURDEN 


On the domestic market it is a remarkable 
testimony to the achievements of the Industry 
that so many cars were sold during a year 
when Government financial restrictions per- 
sisted and there was a downward trend of 
activity in most other industries. In addi- 
tion, there were the continued rates of 60 


per cent Purchase Tax on Cars and 30 per: 


cent on Commercial Vehicles, as well as 
2s. 6d. tax on every gallon of petrol. The 
Industry is to be congratulated on the success 
it has achieved in spite of these very sub- 
stantial obstacles, which if removed would 
enable it to do so much more for the ultimate 
good and general prosperity of the country. 
The steps which have so far been taken by 
way of removing credit restrictions and the 
now visible and welcome start that has been 
made on the construction of new roads, are 
all valuable moves in the right direction, but 
much more remains to be done if the home 
market is to be allowed to expand in the way 
that is necessary to support a greater degree 
of overseas enterprise. Purchase Tax at the 
rate of 60 per.cent is iniquitous. It was 
increased to this penal rate, not as a means 
of raising revenue, but to reduce the sales 
of cars as an anti-inflationary measure. 
Similar rates were imposed on other articles 
at the same time, but these have since been 
withdrawn, and it is anomalous and unfair 
to continue to discriminate against the motor 
car in this way. The effects are most 
undesirable, for whilst the tax restricts the 


sale of new cars it.also puts false values on 
them and artificially inflates the values of 
second-hand cars that are purchased by those 
of limited means, mostly wage earners who 
in many cases have to put up with cars that 
are just not fit to be in service. There are 
around six million cars on our roads, of 
which 1} million are more than ten years 


old 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES, TRACTORS 
AND MOTOR CYCLES 


Although the sales of light Commercial 
Vehicles increased during the year, heavier 
types of three tons load and over did not do 
so well, and this section of the industry is 
working at only two-thirds of capacity. ‘The 
technical qualities of British vehicles of this 
heavier type enjoy a very high reputation 
abroad, but their markets in the Near and 
Far East have been disturbed by recent 
events. At home the changing habits of the 
people are reducing the demands for 
passenger-carrying vehicles and the sale of 
goods vehicles is adversely influenced by the 
30 per cent Purchase Tax. This is the only 
form of capital equipment to which Purchase 
Tax is applied, and it is a tax on the move- 
ment of goods which increases costs in 
Industry and lowers our competitive power. 
Uncertainty arising from possible future 
interference of a political nature also has a 
repressive influence. 


Tractor production reached a record total 
of nearly 150,000. Three-quarters of the 
output was exported, and this splendid 
figure amounts to more than half as much 
again as the total of exports from both 
America and Germany put together. 


The Motor-cycle manufacturers also 
showed improvement during the year, 
although sales in the summer months were 
not in accordance with expectations. There 
is a marked trend in this country in favour 
of lightweight machines, scooters and mopeds 
of the kind that have been popular on the 
Continent for some years. British manufac- 
turers have recently introduced imaginative 
designs which have been well received and 
which open up new opportunities. 


PROGRESS OF THE AIRCRAFT 
EQUIPMENT SUBSIDIARIES 


Our Aircraft Equipment Companies had 
another record year as a result of work 
which arose from development and produc- 
tion orders placed in previous years. The 
current flow of orders to the Aircraft Manu- 
facturers for military aircraft is at a reduced 
level in line with the fundamental changes 
outlined in the 1957 White Paper on Defence. 
The emphasis in the Aircraft Industry is 
moving away from the provision of aircraft 
for the fighting services to the highly com- 
petitive market for civil aircraft, and in this 
sphere the mass weight of the American 
industry, with its world-wide ramifications, 
provides an extremely serious challenge. 
This is especially so as the American manu- 
facturers are endeavouring to fill the gaps in 
their own production programmes which 
are caused by similarly reduced orders for 
military aircraft. Fortunately British Aero 


Engine manufacturers continue to maintain 
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their international lead and they hold sub- 
stantial orders from foreign aircraft manu- 
facturers, notably from those in the United 
States. As suppliers of equipment to both 
aircraft and aero engine manufacturers our 
fortunes are tied up with theirs. We are 
concerned in only a very limited way with 
the supply of equipment for the guided 
missiles that are taking the place of fighter 
and bomber aircraft. 


The changing pattern of the Aircraft 
Industry underlines the need for diversifica- 
tion into other fields. Such an operation 
takes considerable time, and as yet there is 
little volume to record, but some progress is 
being made. Among other things we supply 
oi] burning equipment for marine boilers and 
we have been successful in obtaining an 
order for the new 45,000 ton Orient liner 
Oriana, one of the largest passenger liners 
to be built in this country since the war. We 
have also continued to supply similar equip- 
ment to the Royal Navy. 


EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


Our overseas activities continue to expand, 
Of our main factories that at Toronto has 
had another successful year, but the products 
are mainly equipment for Canadian aircraft 
which are being subjected to the same limita- 
tions as are being faced at home. In Mel- 
bourne our factory is being extended to meet 
the demands for Australian-made electrical 
equipment for motor vehicles. A new battery 
factory is about to be erected in Salisbury 
(Rhodesia), similar to those recently estab- 
lished in Johannesburg and in Auckland. 
To support the British Motor and Aero 
Industries in North America we have opened 
additional branches at San _ Francisco, 
Chicago and Vancouver, and one will shortly 
be in operation at Jacksonville (Florida). 
Altogether there are now forty Lucas estab- 
lishments overseas, more than double the 
number existing ten years ago. 


IMPLICATION OF THE COMMON MARKET 


In Europe our main concern is the situa- 
tion arising from the establishment of the 
Common Market, the first stage of which 
comes into operation at the beginning of 
1959. No progress has been reported in 
the development of the Free Trade Area 
proposals which France views with appre- 
hension. Unless there is a dramatic change 
in the course of the discussions it would be 
well for us to anticipate the industrial impli- 
cations of a United States of Europe with 
Great Britain alongside but not part of it, 
in the same way that Canada is alongside, 
but not part of, the United States of America. 
There is, however, the significant difference 
that Canada is blessed with unlimited raw 
materials including oil, minerals and timber, 
whilst in the words of the Prime Minister, 
“we have a little coal left and a little iron ore 
but the only hope we have is our brains.” 
In the next decade we shall have to exercise 
these to the limit, and by one means or 
another we must work our way into the 
Common Market, otherwise the prospect 
-looms ahead of having to compete with an 
integrated industrial area of more than 150 
million people within tariff barriers, pos- 
sessed of substantial raw materials and 
agriculture and with a similar wage structure 
to our own. In anticipation of the develop- 
ing European Market we have established 
our own centres in Paris, Zurich and Cologne 
which are in addition to our long-established 
agencies. Offices in Italy and Sweden will 
be opened shortly. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


_ The future of an engineering concern is 
inescapably linked to its technical lead, and 
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to this end the Company’s research and 
development facilities are being continually 
improved and expanded. There is constant 
striving to reduce costs by improved methods 
of production. What has been achieved is 
well illustrated by the fact that in ten years 
our factories engaged on the production of 
car equipment have doubled their output with 
virtually no increase in manufacturing space. 
This has been achieved as a result of the 
Company’s long-established policy of in- 
troducing the most up-to-date machines and 
processes, which has been extremely costly 
and has often entailed scrapping equipment 
that otherwise might have continued in use 
for a long time. We know of no other way 
of maintaining our leadership and the very 
special position we occupy with our main 
customers. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1958/9 


The prospects for the coming year indicate 
a reduction in the demands from the Aircraft 
Industry and it is unlikely that the Heavy 
Vehicle Industry will improve. In the Motor 
Car Industry seasonal influences have now 
come into play and while there is so far little 
improvement compared with the early 
months of the previous financial year, never- 
theless there is considerable confidence in the 
future. This confidence is reinforced by the 
relaxation in credit restrictions and Banks 
operating Personal Loan Schemes report that 
no less than half the applications have been 
for the purpose of buying cars. Another 
factor is the interest displayed by the general 


HECTOR WHALING 
LIMITED 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
Hector Whaling Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 12th in London, Mr R. de B. Trouton 
(the chairman) presiding. 


In his circulated review the chairman 
referred to the sale of the tankers Powell and 
Biscoe, which had resulted in a capital profit 
of £870,000 over their written-down value 
in the books, and continued: 


Bearing in mind the heavy fall in tanker 
values during the past 15 months, the result 
must be considered satisfactory, although the 
substantial capital benefit has been partly 
offset by a reduction in our revenue earnings 
in the year under review and in the current 
year. 


Commenting on the reasons for the sharp 
fall in the Company’s profits in the year to 
July 31st last, the chairman said that the first 
cause was one entirely beyond their control ; 
namely that the prices of their products on 
the whole were very much reduced. If the 
previous year’s prices had applied the profits 
would have been almost £400,000 greater. 


The second cause was a direct result of 
the policy of selling their oil tankers and 
replacing them with new vessels. By doing 
so they had had to forgo ten months’ earn- 
ings at a good charter rate on the tanker 
Powell, and they had also to charter a tanker 
to proceed to the Antarctic and take the place 
of their own tanker Biscoe, which had to 
be laid up during the protracted negotiations 
for her sale. Those factors had together 
caused a loss of some £250,000 to revenue. 


LAST SEASON’S 
WHALING OPERATIONS 


The statement continued: Last season’s 
production showed a substantial improvement 
over the previous year’s results and was up 
to expectations. Whale oil sold for an average 
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public at the recent Motor Show at Earls 
Court where 534,000 people paid for admis- 
sion, am increase of more than 10 per cent 
over the previous year. Unfortunately, costs 
of production are again going up. Our raw 
material prices, which in the year under 
review were on average 5 per cent lower than 
the previous year, are now rising to their 
earlier levels and the recent wage awards 
will add about £750,000 to our annual 
wages bill. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
TO WORKPEOPLE 


The Directors express their sincere appre- 
ciation and thanks to all their staff and work- 
people, whose loyalty and energy have con- 
tributed so much to the achievement of the 
year’s results. Every effort is made to sustain 
the interest of all those who spend their work- 
ing lives in our factories and offices and their 
support and enthusiastic participation in the 
activities of the Company are the best 
measure of the good relations that have so 
long existed. The Board also gladly acknow- 
ledges a debt of gratitude to all those who 
carry the responsibility of executive rank. 
As a matter of topical interest the Share- 
holders will be pleased to know that nearly 
10,000 of our workpeople have invested in the 
Lucas Workers Share Bank, which is the 
medium through which they benefit from a 
stake in the equity of the Company. 

The Report of the Directors and the 
Accounts were adopted. 


of £73 10s. which was a reduction of nearly 
20 per cent in price. Sperm oil sold for £72, 
which also is a large reduction from the 
prices ruling the year before. The prices 
for both frozen meat and meat meal were 
somewhat lower. On the other hand, 
meat extract fetched a substantially higher 
price. 


So far this year we have entered into 
forward contracts for our estimated produc- 
tion of frozen meat and meat extract—the 
former at slightly lower prices, the latter at 
still higher prices. For the first time, we 
have entered into long-term contracts for 
part of our estimated production of frozen 
meat and meat extract at current prices. 


CURRENT OPERATIONS 


In the 1958-59 season there will again be 
20 pelagic whaling expeditions operating in 
the Antarctic. The number of blue whale 
units permitted by the International Whaling 
Commission to be taken by all pelagic 
expeditions will be 15,000 as compared with 
14,500 last season, 


Balaena is already in the Antarctic and 
will operate, as in the previous season, with 
12 catchers and two towing vessels. 


SHARE PURCHASE DISCUSSIONS 


Your directors have issued three circulars 
concerning the possibilities of a group making 
an offer to acquire the share capital of the 
Company. At the request of the prospective 
buyers negotiations are suspended pending 
the completion of the coming Antarctic 
whaling season. 


We understand that the parties concerned 
are still interested in the possibilities of 
acquiring the entire share capital of your 
Company, but are not at present prepared 
te come to any decision in the matter. 


The report was adopted and a total 
Ordinary dividend of 10 per cent was 
approved. 
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Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, The Hon. Sir Geoffrey C. Gibbs, K.C.M.G. 


TO BE PRESENTED AT THE EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING TO BE HELD ON 7th JANUARY 1959 


In this past year, for the first time since 
the war, declining commodity prices coin- 
cided with an adverse season in Australia 
and this caused a marked change in oversea 
trade conditions. The price of wool, which 
hitherto had shown some resistance to the 
world-wide downward trend in commodity 
prices, deteriorated steadily during almost 
the whole of the selling season, reflecting not 
only reduced demand, but also the effect of 
drought on the quality of the clip. Wheat 
also yielded a much reduced income, as, 
owing to the poor season, there were only 
small quantities available for shipment, and 
prices were relatively low. 

If any emphasis were needed, the 
experience of this past year once more 
underlined the dominance of wool as the 
-major earner of export income and the 
extent to which Australia is influenced by 
oversea economic conditions. 

While still very dependent on oversea 
markets, Australia is all the time becoming 
less vulnerable to conditions abroad, as 
evidenced by the sustained high level of 
internal activity despite the adverse season 
and reduced export prices. The pressure of 
demand upon available resources was lower 
than in recent years, and, although some 
unemployment appeared, this was small by 
comparison with most countries of the 
western world. 

Against this background, monetary 
management was designed to support 
internal activity in the face of depressing 
external influences. In contrast to banking 
policy in recent years, bank advances were 
permitted to rise under the stimulus of 
demands to sustain the general level of 
business activity and to meet the require- 
ments of primary producers in need of 
carry-on finance ,as a result of the adverse 
season. 

Fiscal Policy 

In the current financial year a flexible 
fiscal policy is being brought to the aid of 
monetary policy, in an endeavour to sustain 
a high level of employment and a rapid rate 
of national development. To offset the 
depressing effects of reduced export prices 
and an adverse balance of payments, the 
Commonwealth Treasurer, in his Budget of 
August, 1958, provided for an increase in 
treasury bills of up to £A110 million to sup- 
port the level of spending. This expansion of 
treasury bill finance will be used to meet any 
short-fall of revenue for public works and 
bridge any possible gap between maturing 
loans and conversions in the current 
financial year’s*Commonwealth Loan pro- 
gramme. This provision may be a major 
factor in maintaining the vigour of the 
Australian economy in a year when it is 
faced with the threat of a reduction in 
activity due to oversea influences. 


NEW ZEALAND 

In New Zealand too, prime emphasis has 
been on balance of payments problems, the 
result of the combined effect’ of the general 
decline in world commodity prices and an 
exceptionally high level of demand for 
imports in 1957. 

The heavy volume of imports and weaken- 
ing markets for exports reduced oversea 
currency resources to a low level, necessitat- 
ing the provision of additional funds to 
maintain a-basic reserve to finance New 
Zealand’s trading. To meet the position, the 
New Zealand authorities made widespread 
arrangements to borrow abroad. 

There can be little doubt that had New 
Zealand been a member of the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund, her 
problems in arranging emergency finance 
during this period of adverse oversea trading 
conditions would have been greatly lessened. 


It is to be hoped that recent experience may- 


lead to a full re-assessment in New Zealand 
of the advisability of joining the other 
nations which play an important part in 
international trade, as a member of both 
these institutions. 


Changes in Economy 

The return of a Labour Government to 
power in November, 1957, brought a 
number of major changes in the economy. 
A rebate of income tax, associated with the 
introduction of the PAYE system of tax 
collection, contributed materially to a 
budget deficit of £NZ22 million in the fiscal 


year 1957-58, which was financed by an- 


increase in the Government’s indebtedness 
at the Reserve Bank. The deficit, together 
with the maintenance of dairy incomes 
under the guaranteed price scheme and an 
increase in trading bank advances, insulated 
the economy at least temporarily from the 
effects of falling export incomes. 

Apart from the fiscal measures themselves, 
important decisions were made to reduce 
migrant intake, reduce guaranteed price 
payouts to a level more Consistent with 
market realisations, abolish compulsory 
military training, step up housing construc- 
tion by various methods, including some 
cheaper loan finance, and severely restrict 
imports by means of licensing and exchange 
allocation. 


Participation in the Hire Purchase Field 
in Australia 

During the year we completed payment 
for the 4,000,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each 
in Industrial Acceptance Holdings Limited 
which had been allotted to the Bank in 
September, 1957. In July last the company 
made a rights issue on the basis of one new 
ordinary share of 5s. at a premium of 2s. 6d. 
a share for each seven ordinary shares held 
and we took up our entitlement. The Bank’s 


holding remains at about 14% of the com- 
pany’s issued ordinary capital. The business 
of Industrial Acceptance Corporation 
Limited and of the other subsidiary com- 
panies of the group has continued to expand 
and the net profit of the group for the year 
ended 3ist December, 1957, reached the 
record figure of £A2,204,518, compared with 
£A1,818,824 for the previous year. The divi- 
dend on the ordinary capital of the parent 
company was maintained at 16% %. The first 
dividend on its holding was received by the 
Bank during the past year and in the 
current year we shall begin to receive the 
full benefit of this important investment. 


Accounts and Dividends 

It is satisfactory to report that in the field 
of oversea trade and international finance 
the Bank has continued to expand its 
services and reputation. In Australia, New 
Zealand and London A.N.Z. Bank is 
known for its efficient handling of a large 
share of export and import business and has 
achieved a high reputation as an important 
dealer in the foreign exchange market. 

Total assets show a small increase and 
have now reached £A439 million. If to this 
figure is added the total of the Savings 
Bank’s assets, the combined total is just 
short of £A500 million. 

Profits for the year (after taxation and 
transfer to Contingencies Accounts), assisted 
by the small dividend from the Savings Bank 
amounted to £A1,035,143, an increase of 
nearly one and a half per cent. on last year’s 
figures, and the Directors have recom- 
mended a final dividend for the year of 8% 
less tax which, together with the interim 
dividend of 4% already paid, maintains the 
year’s distribution at 12 %. 


A.N.Z. Savings Bank 

The steady progress of the Savings Bank 
has been maintained during the past year— 
both as regards acquisition of new depositors 
and total balances. During the past year the 
number of depositors increased by some 
92,000 to a total of 336,000 and you will see 
from the balance sheet that the total of 
Depositors’ Balances and Other Accounts 
at 30th September had risen by over £AI1 
million to £A49 million. 

After providing for taxation and making 
further transfers to contingencies, the 
Savings Bank made a profit of £A161,486 
for its second full year of trading. This result 
is an improvement of £A80,676 on the 1957 
figure. 

The main purpose the directors had in 
mind in establishing the Savings Bank was 
to assist the economy in Australia by 
extending the facilities available to the 
public and providing yet another service to 
the Bank’s customers. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND SAVINGS BANK LIMITED, 


Head Office: Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
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HEENAN GROUP LIMITED 


MR CHARLES HILL’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Heenan Group Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 15th at Worcester Engineering Works, 
Worcester, Mr Charles L. Hill, the Chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The Group net profit, before taxation, of 
£419,481 compares with £496,062 last year. 


After deducting taxation of £250,167 
against £274,199, the net profit of the Group 
is £169,314, which compares with £221,845 
in 1957. 


Against a background of less buoyant con- 
ditions and strong competition for the 
available business in the export markets, the 
overall intake of orders by the Group Com- 
panies during the year was well maintained, 
ending with a balance of £4,500,000 com- 
pared with £5 million at the start of the 
year. There has, however, been a marked 
falling off in new orders, the downward trend 
starting in June, 1958, with the low point 
being reached in the first month of the 
current financial year, since when there has 
been some improvement. 


Due to the orders in hand, the level of 
output of the Group factories for the first 
nine months of the current financial year is 
not expected to show any appreciable fall, 
but activity in the last few months will 
depend upon improvement in the rate of 
new orders. ‘ 


Falling profit margins in the last few 
years have been’ largely the result of in- 
creasing costs which have been offset by the 
benefits arising from capacity production, 
but more recently profits have been sub- 
jected to the pressure of severe competition, 
particularly in the overseas markets. The 
lower profits for the year are in fact the 
result of a fall in profit margins and do not 
reflect a falling off in activity during the 
year. Unless we are able to make other 
economies in working costs, these profit 
margins will be further affected by the recent 
national wage increase in the engineering 
trades which cannot be recovered by higher 
prices if we are to keep our trade in the 
export markets. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES’ ACTIVITIES 


Turning to a brief review of the operations 
of the subsidiary companies—Heenan & 
Froude Limited. Having regard to the 
high total of sales in the Engine Test 
Plant Section in the past ten years, the 
demand for special plant has kept up 
extremently well. 


The Eddy-Current Coupling Section 
again recorded a substantial increase in 
sales, including quantity orders for Con- 
veyor applications in the motor and 
rayon trades. 


The Electronic Engineering Section 
slightly improved upon the previous year’s 
record deliveries of electronic equipment. 

In the Industrial Cooler Section sales 
were maintained at the level of the previous 
year. The Heenan-Marley Cooling Towers 
are selling well and have proved a valuable 
addition to the range. 


There has been a fall in the demand for 
Automatic Wire and Strip Forming 
Machines. 

Orders received by the Municipal 
Engineering Division were up on the pre- 


- Extrusion 


vious year and a number of contracts for 
plant are currently under negotiation. The 
sale of industrial and municipal incinerators 
in both the Heenan and Horsfall ranges have 
again increased. 


Fielding & Platt Limited, at the year end, 
had a balance of orders in excess of the 
previous year. This, however, does not fully 
represent today’s position as some of the 
orders booked are for long term delivery. 


As is usual in this Company, the year’s 
output covered a large variety of hydraulic 
equipment including a number of heavy 
Presses, equipment for the 
Admiralty, the Atomic Energy Authority, 
the Ministry of Works and the National 
Coal Board. In spite of the work done for 
these Ministries, the main bulk of the output 
has been for private enterprise companies 
at home and abroad, and during the year 
hydraulic presses have been dispatched to 
countries as far apart as Canada, Russia, 
Australia and South Africa. 


Development is continuing in connection 
with the cold extrusion of metals particularly 
with the Company’s patented ‘ Hypactor’ 
Press, a number of which are working with 
successful and interesting results. Your 
directors believe there is a great future in 
this field. 


The sales value of Malleable Iron and 
Grey Iron castings produced by Court Works 
Limited was well maintained at around the 
previous year’s level but the intense com- 
petition in the foundry trade has forced down 
prices with a consequent fall in the rate of 
profit. 


As in previous years, half the production 
of W. G. Bagnall Limited was exported and 
half the orders received came from overseas. 
There is a continuing demand for this sub- 
sidiary’s Diesel shunting locomotives. The 
order book value at the close of the year was 
slightly higher than at the same time last 
year. 


Morton Machine Co., Limited experi- 
enced another satisfactory year’s trading. 
In the mixing machinery field the Air Pres- 
sure Whisk, for long a favourite on the home 
market, was the subject of a sales drive in 
the USA. As a result the USA has now 
become the major country of over twenty 
foreign markets steadily importing the Com- 
pany’s products. The volume of sales of 
dry powder precision mixers and machinery 
for the chemical industry greatly increased 
and an order received in the year for a film 
casting machine was the largest single con- 
tract ever received by the Company. 


IWEL Engineering Limited has traded at 
a satisfactory level and earned good profits 
in relation to its capital. Reduced sales in 
the UK have been fully compensated by 
increased export activity and _ substantial 
contracts have been completed in the Sudan 
and in Nigeria. This subsidiary’s future 
prosperity will continue to depend largely 
on export sales, and new markets are being 
actively sought. 


Associated Locomotive Equipment Limited 
had a highly successful year, a record profit 
having been achieved. In spite of the change- 
over in the form of railway motive power 
affecting demand for the Company’s products, 
a reasonable order book remains. Intensive 
efforts are continuing with development work 
on a specialised line of particular interest for 
Group manufacture. 


The report was adopted. 
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SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST LIMITED 


STEADY PROGRESS CONTINUED 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Second Industrial Trust Limited was 
held on December llth in London. Sir 
Edwin Herbert, KBE, LLB, the chairman, 
presided and, in the course of his speech said: 


The gross Revenue from all sources has 
increased this year by some £23,000 or 83 
per cent. This, I consider, a not unsatisiac- 
tory result having regard to the recession 
which has occurred both here and in North 
America during the Trust’s financial year. 


The expenses to be deducted show little 
variation from those of the previous year but 
taxation takes about £14,000 more. Our net 
income is then £124,406 which, with £45,393 
brought forward from last year, makes a dis- 
posable surplus of £169,799. 


The valuation of our securities represents 
an appreciation of 794 per cent over the 
Balance Sheet value, which is higher by 15} 
points than a year ago. 


All in all, we may claim that we have had 
another successful year, with a continuation 
of the steady progress which has been charac- 
teristic of the Trust’s activities since the war 


Despite the recession in North America 
during this year and the setback we are ex- 
periencing in this country, I expect this pro- 
gress to continue although possibly at a slower 
pace. Conditions in the United States and 
Canada show definite signs of improvement 
while at home the leaven introduced into the 
economy seems to me to be beginning to work. 


NON-VOTING SHARES 


Last year I referred to the undesirable 
practice adopted by some companies of 
making scrip issues in the form of non-voting 
Shares. I am pleased to be able to say that 
some companies with such shares in issue 
have subsequently rectified the matter and 
given votes to the shares. Unfortunately, 
despite considerable criticism, the practice 
still continues. ‘The dangers arising from 
the disenfranchisement of Shareholders was 
only too well illustrated quite recently when 
the transfer of control of Carreras Limited 
was achieved by the sale of 240,000 £1 Voting 
Shares without the holders of approximately 
£74 million of the equity capital having 
any voice in the matter whatsoever. 

There is another practice which has been 
much in evidence in the last six months and 
which is greatly to be deprecated. I refer to 
the issue by the Directors of a company of a 
large block of equity capital to an outside 
body without, in some cases, the knowledge 
of, or certainly without the consent of the 
equity shareholders. In the cases I have in 
mind the shares issued do not give complete 
control but in some instances they are suffi- 
cient in number to place effective control in 
other hands. No doubt, in the opinion of 
the Directors concerned, their action was in 
the best interests of their company. They 
are, of course, within the law but, as a matter 
of principle, it seems wrong that effective 
control should be handed over to a third party 
without existing holders being given any 
opportunity to consider the matter or make 
known their views. 


I should perhaps add-that these remarks 
apply to instances where the transactions have 
been completed and not necessarily to current 
matters which have attracted publicity and 
on which judgment must be reserved until 
all the factors can be weighed. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 8 per cent, making 14 
per cent for the year, was approved. 
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THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


COMPANY’S MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
The British Motor Corporation Limited was 
held on December 16th at Birmingham, Sir 
Leonard Lord, KBE (Executive Chairman), 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended July 31, 
1958: 


This has been the most successful year of 
The British Motor Corporation. For the first 
time in our history, and in that of any manu- 
facturer of motor vehicles outside America, 
the year’s production exceeded half-a-million 
units. As a result total sales reached a record 
figure of £265 million, and the number of 
employees, both Staff and Works, all the 
world over, tose to 67,100. 


The proposed final dividend of 83 per cent 
makes a total of 124} per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares. Continued satisfactory trading justi- 
fies a decision to declare a first interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent for 1958-59. 


The home market continued very buoyant. 
We were happy in securing 42 per cent of 
the total registrations of cars, or over 4,290 
a week. Although the barometer of world 
trade has never been at “ Set Fair,” and this 
year never moved from “ Changeable,” export 
figures reached a record total of 214,005 units. 
This year the highlight of our export per- 
formance came from America. In the year 
58,042 vehicles were shipped to the USA 
and Canada, and brought back $75 million. 


NEW MODELS 


During the year the Riley 1.5 litre was 
launched and enthusiastically received. The 
Austin-Healey “ Sprite,” released last May, 
was designed to provide sporting motoring at 
a much lower cost. During its first three 
months on the market over 3,000 were sold 
and to meet the current order position, out- 
put has been increased to 350 a week. To 
provide a car of outstanding performance for 
competition work we also introduced the 
Twin Cam version of the MGA, its special 
engine giving a maximum speed of 115 mph. 

The Austin “ Gipsy ” four-wheel drive go- 
anywhere vehicle also broke new ground. 
This vehicle, sturdy and severely practical, 
amply powered with our tamous 2.2 litre 
engine in either petrol or diesel form and 
incorporating an entirely new _ suspension 
system, has already made considerable pro- 
gress all over the world. The production and 
export of Nuffield tractors reached new 
records, to which the new 3-cylinder model 
made a big contribution. 


The operations of BMC Service Limited 
have continued with conspicuous success. 
Every indication is to the effect the BMC 
parts availability throughout the world is 
now completely satisfactory. I am also 
pleased to report the growing interest of 
other manufacturers in new BMC Engines. 
We now supply engines to a number of com- 
mercial vehicle producers in Britain, as well 
as to the USA, Germany and China. 


In order to convey to you some idea of the 
present day values of fixed assets we have 
prepared some estimates based on _ their 
depreciated fire insurance values, and up-to- 
date land values. The results show that if 
Land, Buildings, Plant and Equipment 
appeared in the balance sheet at this esti- 
mated worth a surplus would arise of 
approximately £24 million, thus bringing 
this item to over £60 million 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
THE FUTURE 


The home market has been encouraged by 
the Government’s new and more liberal atti- 
tude to hire purchase, and it is to be hoped 
that this marks the end of the myth that 
restrictions in the home market divert the 
products of our industry overseas. Knowing 
the barriers to overseas trade, the cost of 
surmounting them and the help some of our 
Continental competitors receive from their 
Governments, we would like from our 
Government more support in its trade 
negotiations with the countries concerned. 


I feel it is a good augury for the home 
market that, after so many years, a resolute 
start has at last been made on the tremendous 
task of modernising Britain’s road system. 
The rapid progress with the lLondon- 
Birmingham Motorway, the recent com- 
pletion of trunk road by-passes in the Mid- 
lands, Lancashire and elsewhere, the promise 
of further motorways from Birmingham to 
Wales and Lancashire and the Forth Road 
Bridge project are, to our industry, most 
encouraging signs. 


Between July 3lst last and the present 
time the going has been rather better than 
expected. From August 7th until the end 
of October we had averaged more than 
10,000 vehicles per week. This is an 
improvement on the same period of last year. 


So to conclude, we shall have problems 
and obstacles to overcome; there will be 
plenty of them ; but they can all be regarded 
as opportunities. So shall we regard them, 
and it will be our aim as always to turn them 
to good account. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


W. & C. FRENCH 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS ON 
ALL CONTRACTS 


The anaual general meeting of W. & C. 
French Limited was held on December 15th 
in London, Mr Charles S. French (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The Trading Profit for the year at £747,098, 
shows a decline of £108,164 on last year’s 
figure, whilst the net profit at £495,960 shows 
a decline of £113,282, compared with 
£609,242. The charges against Trading 
Profit increased from £219,250 last year to 
£252,117, due almost entirely to a much 
higher Depreciation charge of £201,317 as 
against £165,842. The Net Profit of £495,960 
has been reduced by taxation totalling 
£262,500, including an Income Tax Equal- 
isation Reserve of £25,000. 


Commenting on contracts in hand, Mr 
French said: Progress has continued satis- 
factorily throughout the year. The present 
state of contracts in hand and accepted is 
encouraging. The volume is as great as a year 
ago and our resources in personnel and 
services are extended to their effective 
capacity. 


He continued: More than seven months of 
the current year have now elapsed during 
which period work has been very severely 
affected by the abnormally wet weather which 
has persisted and unfortunately still con- 
tinues. I must point out, therefore, that it 
may be very difficult, if not impossible to 
maintain even the reduced level of profits 
— obtained for the year to March 3lst 
ast. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Shares of 
15 per cent, plus a bonus of 10 per cent, was 
approved. 
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VITAMINS LIMITED 


Another | 
Year of 
Progress 


Chairman refers to 
“Shots in the Locker’’ 


A T the Annual General Meeting of 
4% Vitamins Limited held recently in 
London, Mr H. C. H. Graves, Chairman, 
said that net profit for the year, after pro- 
viding for pension and tax allocations. 
was up from £90,409 to £146,161. Last 
year with only £90.409 net available, it 
was thought wise to restrict dividend re- 
commendation to 174 per cent, i.e., 
£39,244 net. This year with £146,161 net 
available it was felt right to recommend 
20 per cent, i.e., on the increased capital 
£65,435. 

Dividend distribution at this increased 
rate, and on the higher capital, would 
thus absorb almost exactly the same pro- 
portion of net profit as the lower 


_ distribution last year. 


In 1955 Mr Graves said he had 
remarked that the Company had shots in 


the locker with fuses timed to go off in. 


1957, 1958 and even later. This was 
still true. 

The most important project in hand 
appeared, at the moment, to be assured 
of a market and the question was the 
production of “ pay” quantities quickly. 
If this could be done the project could 
be largely self-financing, but the Com- 
pany were often hampered by what 
seemed to be inordinate time lags in the 
delivery of machinery. 

Competition in their established lines 
continued severe and while they had the 
technical resources to meet and to excel 
all competition on grounds of quality 
and, he hoped, of price. it would require 
the most determined efforts of the hard- 
working and devoted staff, to maintain 
and improve the striking position they 
had gained over the past few years. The 
Company hoped to do it and to make 
further progress. 

They hoped and expected to finance 
current developments entirely from cur- 
rent earnings, although this was a matter 
which always depended on a number of 
factors, in particular as to how quickly 
one could get into production after the 
pilot plant stage. Vitamealo continued 
to be acknowledged leader in the tield 
of scientific animal nutrition and was 
used by the majority of compounders in 
this country. 

The role of their product, Bemax, as 
the best known vitamin-mineral-protein 
food in the world, continued to be appre- 
ciated and understood by doctors and 
dietitians, by nurses and mothers as it 
had been for the past thirty years. If, 
like some regimes, Bemax were un- 
pleasant and not easy of acceptance, he 
could undérstand there being abstainers. 
On the contrary, Bemax with milk or 
fruit juice, soup or sprinkled on cereal 
foods was so delicious and added such 
zest to life that he really found it in- 
credible that anyone who had the oppor- 
tunity should fail to give it a trial, and 
that anyone, these days. could be found 
to deny their children its benefits and 
the protection which it afforded. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


VITAMINS FROM 
VITAMINS LIMITED 
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BERKELEY PROPERTY 
AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on December 17th 
in London, Mr J. H. Hambro, CMG, chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 


In presenting the accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1958, it is my pleasure once 
again to report continued satisfactory 
progress. 


At home practically all of the Group’s 
residential property is at last free from the 
severe restrictions of the Rent Acts. We 
have not sought to impose full current market 
rents, but to deal considerately with our 
tenants ; aS a result, new agreements have been 
arranged in almost all cases. This has enabled 
us to face the substantially increased rate 
of expenditure on repairs and maintenance 
and on the provision of services which I 
forecast last year and will also ensure for the 
first time for many years a modest return 
on our investment in certain of these proper- 
ties. Acquisition of further properties for our 
investment portfolio is in active negotiation. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


Early in the year an exceptional site front- 
ing on English Bay, Vancouver, was acquired. 
Berkeley Tower, a seventeen-storey block of 
flats, is now in course of construction on this 
site. Completion is anticipated at the end 
of the current financial year and the invest- 
ment should become revenue-producing 
during the following year. 


It will be seen that there has been an 
increase of approximately £40,000 in the 
profit from property investments and £5,000 
from the Trading Subsidiaries. Total profit 
before tax has increased from £328,587 to 
£374,329. Income tax and profits tax have 
not substantially increased the total for the 
year being £187,093 against £179,691 last 
year. This leaves a net balance of £196,329 
out of which there has been allocated to 
reserve for depreciation of freehold properties 
the sum of £40,013. This reserve now stands 
at £165,765. 


An Interim Dividend of 4 per cent has 
already been paid on the Ordinary Stock and 
provision has been made in the accounts 
before you for a Final Dividend of 6 per cent, 
making a total of 10 per cent for the year. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


You may feel that the growth in our carry- 
forward over the past few years calls for some 
comment from me. It arises to a considerable 
extent in our Canadian Subsidiary, where 
your Directors feel that the long term advan- 
tages of such a policy are in the best interests 
of stockholders as a whole and that the build- 
ing up of our position in Canada constitutes 
a sound investment in the great future of our 
sister country. 


The capital reserves of your Company (as 
distinct from the Group) now stand at a 
figure of £317,872 and your Directors have 
decided to recommend that a substantial part 
of this sum be capitalised and used for the 
purpose of making a fully-paid scrip issue to 
Ordinary Stockholders in the ratio of 1 for 4. 
In the absence of unforeseen circumstances 
your Directors would anticipate no difficulty 
in maintaining the present rate of dividend 
on the increased capital. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE WALMSLEY (BURY) 
GROUP 


(Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper 
Making Machinery and Equipment) 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of The Walmsley (Bury) Group Limited was 
held on December 12th at Bury. 


Mr Alan Green, MP (the chairman), 
presided, and, in the course of his speech 
said: The consolidated profit for the year 
ended June 30, 1958, is £888,317, as com- 
pared with last year’s figure of £669,905. 
After charging taxation, the profit becomes 
£429,779, against £319,304 for the previous 
year. 


We are proposing a final dividend of 22} 
per cent and a bonus of 5 per cent on the 
Ordinary Share Capital—this, with the 
interim of 5 per cent, makes a total for the 
year of 274 per cent and a bonus of 5 per 
cent, all less tax. 


Current assets at £5,637,421 exceed 
current liabilities of £4,058,273 by £1,579,148. 
The liquid cash position is satisfactory. Total 
assets exceed current liabilities by £3,304,068. 


The year’s results are the best in the 
company’s history. They spring from a com- 
bination of circumstances which may or may 
not be repeated in the future. Firstly, the 
large capital expenditure of past years has 
naturally played a cumulative part in 
improving the capacity of the group, thereby 
enabling us to deal within our own work- 
shops with a greater volume of the overall 
output. Secondly, we remained extremely 
busy throughout the period under review. 
Thirdly, the timing of completion of several 
major contracts proved favourable for the 
results of this particular year. 


As the financial results indicate, a large 
volume of work was despatched or completed 
in the course of the year. Every company in 
the Group contributed its full share. In 
this particular year the great bulk of the 
equipment was for installation in _ this 
country. Paper and board mills in this 
country have been pursuing a consistently 
progressive policy of extension and re-equip- 
ment. We have, of course, been benefiting 
from this, and continue to do so. 


Overseas deliveries have also been impor- 
tant to us. Taking one year with another, 
we rely as much on export as on the home 
market and we have done work that is very 
welcome to us in Newfoundland, Argentina, 
India, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa 
and with many old friends in European 
countries. 


We face a stiff competitive battle now and 
in the immediate future in terms of technical 
quality, speed of delivery and terms of sale. 
We are well aware of that fact, and we are 
not frightened by it. 


The completion of existing orders on our 
books assures us of continued activity 
throughout the current year and we are for- 
tunate in this respect. Smaller and medium 
orders which had shown a marked decline 
have shown a tendency to rise again in the 
course of the past six months. 


Assuming that no very adverse conditions 
arise, the results for the current year should 
be satisfactory. It would be hazardous to 
peer into the future beyond the current year ; 
there are too many unpredictable external 
circumstances which the whole of British 
Industry has in common. Order books are 
very much shorter, and ours is no exception 
to that. 


The report was adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


_ The 37th annual general meeting of Asso- 
ciated British Maltsters Limited will be held 
on January 12th in London. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Nutcombe Hume, 
KBE, MC, circulated with the Annual 
Report: 


The satisfactory profits we are able to 
report arise partly from some increase in our 
trade from both home and export markets 
and partly from the comparative ease in hand- 
ling the barley crop of 1957. Unfortunately, 
the harvest of 1958 was gathered in appalling 
conditions. However, they also reflect the 
benefit of the capital expenditure we have 
made over many years and, despite the much 
less favourable outlook for the current year, 
your Directors have felt justified in recom- 
mendit:g an increase in the dividend from 
10 to 124 per cent, in the belief that in the 
absence of some wholly unexpected happen- 
ing they will be able at least to maintain this 
rate in the future. 


These good profits have enabled us to pay 
for the big new malting at Knapton, in York- 
shire, without resorting to further capital rais- 
ing. The Consolidated Balance Sheet reveals 
an increase during last year in the total of 
Fixed Assets of a gross amount of £695,000 
and a net amount after depreciation of 
£486,000, and a decrease in outstanding 
capital commitments of £394,000. It also 
shows indebtedness to Bankers and Accept- 
ance Credits higher by £128,000, and a 
decrease in the net current assets of £351,000 
—but since major capital expenditure has now 
come to an end until we build our next big 
malting plant in the South, we expect to be 
able to restore the liquidity of the Group out 
of Depreciation and other retentions of profits 
in the ordinary. course of business. 


NEW MALTING 


Our Knapton malting came into production 
iii July, 1958, and we shall have the benefit 
of it in the current year. It incorporates the 
latest improvements in our industry and will 
enable us to ciose down a number of small 
and uneconomic maltings. : 


All the improvements and developments we 
have undertaken since the war have been very 
costly, but we are convinced that they were 
absolutely necessary to keep up with the 
changing character of our trade. Many 
brewers who make their own malt are now 
faced with heavy expenditure to modernise 
their maltings. Increasingly they are begin- 
ning to realise that they can save this expen- 
diture and use their money to greater advan- 
tage in their own business by buying their 
malt from Sale Maltsters who have equipped 
themselves to give ‘the quality, service and 
terms which meet their needs. 


Since the close of our year we have made 
an offer to acquire the ordinary share capital 
of H. A. & D. Taylor, Limited, one of the 
leading ma'ting companies in this country, 
and I am glad to report that offer has been 
accepted by the holders of over 96 per cent 
of their ordinary stock. We have high hopes 
that both our Shareholders and theirs will 
benefit from this transaction. 


Our Expo:t Company had a record year 
and prospects for the current year are quite 
good so long as it is not subjected to unfair 
competition, especially in Europe. It is too 
early to form any opinion of the effect of the 
European Common Market, but if it comes 
into force without the establishment of a 
Free Trade Area we may run into difficulties. 








COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Profits from Steel 


TEEL shares were robbed by the indus- 
S trial recession of one attraction to an 
investor who was prepared to discount 
the threat of nationalisation. Had capa- 
city been fully utilised, the industry’s 
huge investment must have set total 
profits upon a steeply rising path. But 
demand for steel has weakened and 
companies have this year presented a 
mixed bag of results. Of nine com- 
panies who have so far announced 
their results, five have disclosed a 
rise in gross profits of more than 
10 per cent; United Steel showed no 
improvement ; and three have suffered 
falls. Steel shares hold out another 
strong attraction to investors in their 
high dividend cover. Lower earn- 
ings have not meant lower dividends 
this year and the increase in the ordinary 
dividend payments has in some cases 
been bigger than the increase in net 
earnings. The third attraction of steel 
shares lies in their high current yields, 
but investors appear reluctant to accept 
anything less because of the political 
risk. 

Stewarts and Lloyds reported in June 
that practically all its works were on 
short time. A substantial fall in profits 
for the year to September 27th was then 
forecast by the directors and they 
emphasised that the maintained interim 
did not indicate that the final payment 
would remain unchanged. Holders were 
thus prepared for a cut in dividend 
though few really believed it would be 
made. Now, the final payment is 
repeated at 8 per cent, making an un- 
changed total dividend of II per cent 
for the year. Although sales proceeds fell 
by only 5 per cent, by £6} million to 
£123 million, trading profits shrank by a 
fifth, from £20.4 million to £16.3 million, 
and net profits by a quarter. Even so, 
the cover on the maintained dividend is 
still far above the average for steel 
stocks. The appropriation to fixed 
assets replacement reserve has been cut 
this year from £2 million to £14 million, 
but £2 million has been transferred out 
of general reserves to bring replacement 
reserves in line with current replacement 
values. 


Stewarts and Lloyds’ ingot production 
fell by 14 per cent over the year. Output 
of steel tubes dropped by 16 per cent 
and of spun iron pipes and castings by 
8 per cent. Domestic deliveries of steel 
tubes suffered more severely than 
exports, but the directors report that 
“there has now been a substantial reduc- 
tion in demand for casing, tubing and 
line pipe for the oil industry affecting not 
only Stewarts and Lloyds but also 
American and Continental countries.” 
They see no firm indications of any early 
revival in demand in the oil industry, 





although home trade now looks more 
encouraging. Against this background 
the development programme has been 
reviewed, but over the year the group’s 
net bank overdrafts rose from £1 million 
to about £6 million ; further finance is 
to be obtained “temporarily” by bank 
borrowing. 

The Steel Company of Wales was led 
out of ISHRA’s stable in March, 1957. 
An ordinary dividend of 6 per cent, 
approximately equivalent to a full year’s 
rate of 8 per cent on the enlarged capi- 
tal was then paid. “In view of the 
provisions of the Finance Act, 1958 ” the 
directors have now declared a 3 per cent 
final, making 6 per cent for the year, “the 
same total rate of dividend as in the pre- 
vious year,” but a special interim divi- 
dend of 3 per cent has been added, and 
in the accompanying table which sets out 
the profits experience of the steel com- 
panies on roughly the same basis, the 
yield and earnings cover are based on a 
total dividend of 9 per cent. 

Steel of Wales had already indicated 
in the middle of October that over the 
financial year demands from the motor 
industry, and from the electrical 
engineering industry, were mainly re- 
sponsible for an increase of about 6 per 
cent in its output of sheet steel. Pro- 
duction of plates and tinplate declined. 
Profits advanced from just under {£19 
million to over £22 million. 

Colvilles has left its ordinary dividend 
at 13 per cent for the year, but despite 
the generous cover, the decision can 
hardly occasion much surprise. Gross 
profits fell by only 6 per cent, but 
depreciation and loan interest made in- 
roads on net profits, for depreciation on 
the new Ravenscraig works (which will 
be extended under the Government’s 
plan) became a charge against net 
profits only in the latter half of the 
previous financial year. The charge for 
the full year is £138,061 higher at 
£2,230,163. A new 6 per cent conver- 
tible debenture was issued last January 
and debenture interest has risen from 
£165,986 to £643,000. 

Net profits before a transfer of £2 
million to capital reserve, as in the 


previous ~ year, have tumbled from 
£5,194,417 to £3,571,850. Demand for 
Gross trading Change 
profit on year 
1957 1958 
£ £ % 
Colvilies £2 ....0.66 11,860,771 11,152,075 — 6-0 
CNG ES sc vaccns 5,384,394 3,817,031 —29-1 
T. Firth &J.Brown£l 4,520,678 5,407,733 +19-6 
South Durham él... 5,117,815 7,092,696 +38-6 
Steel Co. of Wales £1 18,980,450 22,181,916 +16-8 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 20,371,000 16,267,000 —20-2 
John Summers £1... 11,169,573 12,554,521 +12-4 
United Steel £1 .... 20,471,000 20,511,000 + 0-2 
Whitehead £1...... 1,212,632 1,407,770 +16-1 
* Approximate annual rate of dividend. 
capital. + Equivalent rate of dividend on present capital. 


** Including special interim dividend. 
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all the company’s products fell away in 
the second half of the year, though the 
demand for plates, at least, was holding 
up when the interim report was pub- 
lished in June. Total production of steel 
ingots and castings fell from 2,095,274 
tons to 1,847,063; in the first half of 
the year production was at about the 
same level as in 1956-57. Thus it seems 
that production fell by about one 
quarter in the second half of the year. 
But the directors add a hopeful rider to 
a rather depressing statement: the de- 
cline in the flow of orders is showing 
some signs of slowing down. 


John Summers, because of its role as 
leading supplier to the motor and house- 
hold goods industries, was widely ex- 
pected to return favourable results this 
year. In fact, gross profits have risen 
from £11,169,573 to £12,554,521, an in- 
crease of about one-eighth. The ordinary 
dividend has been raised by 2 per cent 
to 16 per cent, but the latest payment 
is paid on capital of £134 million, fol- 
lowing an issue of 44 million shares at 
par in 1957. The ordinary dividend was 
also raised by 2 per cent in 1956-57. 
The 1956-57 interim payment was made 
on the smaller capital. Net profits were 
£589,151 higher at £4,848,404, but the 
appropriation for fixed assets replace- 
ment has been increased by £400,000 to 
£1,800,000. General reserve receives an 
extra £250,000 this year, making a total 
appropriation of £2 million. 


Whitehead Iron and Steel, a producer 
of rolled bars and strip, surprised the 
market with the § per cent rise in the 
total ordinary dividend to 25 per cent. 
The recession in the motor industry 
contributed to a fairly sharp decline 
in earnings in 1956-57. The dividend 
was left unchanged at 20 per cent 
since denationalisation and profits were 


ploughed back on a _ large scale. 
Now “in view of the substantial 
build up in the reserves _ position, 


which provides ample resources to meet 
any foreseeable capital expenditure in 
the immediate future, and in view of the 
favourable results for the year just 
ended,” the directors feel that the time 
has arrived when the dividend policy 
should be reviewed. The group’s gross 
profits have risen by £195,138 to 
£1,407,770 and net profits by £110,870 to 
£587,503 ; the cover for the higher divi- 
dend has thus been barely maintained. 


Net Ordinary 
profit dividend 
Earn- Cur- Yield 
1957 1958 1957 1958 ings rent 
cover price 
£ £ % 6 
5,194,417 3,571,850 13 13 4-6 28/9 9-05 
1,965,613 1,225,329 83, 83, 2:4 18/9 9-33 
2,314,624 2,448,570 1l0t 10 5-5 23/6 8-50 
2,560,360 2,891,117 10 12 5:2 26/7!,9-0! 
4,656,664 5,538,847 8* 9** 2-7 i/- 57 
9,026,000 6,642,000 Ii il 5:0 26/6 8-30 
4,259,253 4,848,404 l4¢ 16 3-8 35/3 9-08 
7,889,000 7,824,000 Ifl'zt 12! 3-5 26/- 9-62 
476,633 587,503 ‘0 25 3-3 57/- 8-77 


¢ Incerim dividend on smaller 
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AMALGAMATED PRESS 


HE original offer by the Daily Mirror 
7 for the ordinary capital of Amalga- 
mated Press was on the modest side—so 
much so that it opened up the possibility 
of a rival counter bid. No definite 
counter offer emerged, but the Daily 
Mirror, with the advice of S. G. War- 
burg and Company, has raised its first 
offer. In doing so, the Daily Mirror 
reveals that the Berry family will sell 
its holding of 1,573,442 Amalgamated 
Press ordinary shares of tos. each, 
representing about 33 per cent of the 
voting capital, at a price equivalent to 
42s. 6d. a share; with the Sunday 
Pictorial buying the Daily Mirror shares 
handed over to the Berry family, the 
latter receives £3,343,564 for its holding. 

Excluding the Berry family interests, 
there are 3,226,558 voting ordinary 
shares and 2,400,000 non voting “A” 
ordinary shares in Amalgamated Press 
in the hands of the public. The revised 
Daily Mirror offer is two and one 
quarter 5s. ordinary shares (instead of 
two) plus 1s. in cash for every Ios. 
ordinary share in Amalgamated Press ; 
the voting shares are offered voting 
shares in the Daily Mirror and the non 
voting “A” shares are offered the non 
voting “ A” shares in the Daily Mirror. 
In market terms, this represents an 
improvement in the offer for the voting 
shares from about 45s. 6d. to 52s. The 
sale of the Berry family’s interest is 
conditional upon an offer being made to 
other shareholders, not on their accept- 
ance. Against this strong hand, any 
counter offer would have to be generous 
indeed. 

The Daily Mirror is thus sure of 
effective control on Amalgamated Press 
and that should keep the field clear of 
rivals. That may prompt other share- 
holders to close with the offer as much 
as the more tangible facts that they stand 
to gain an increase in income (for the 
Daily Mirror proposes to raise its ordi- 
nary dividend and to secure a stake in a 
large group with interests in commercial 
television and pulp and paper as well 
as in newspapers and magazines. They 
would come into commercial television 
through the Daily Mirror’s shareholding 
in Associated Television, for the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority has stated 
that it would disapprove of the Daily 
Mirror’s absorption of the Amalgamated 
Press interests in Southern Television. 
Amalgamated Press, accordingly, is to 
dispose of its interest in Southern Tele- 
vision and to maintain an interest in 
commercial television ; for those who do 
not accept the offer the Daily Mirror has 
agreed that the proceeds from the sale of 
Amalgamated’s interest in Southern 
Television will be re-invested at the 
market price in the “ A” ordinary shares 
of Associated Television. 


MERCANTILE CREDIT 


IR MARK TURNER’S statement has a 
special interest as the first formal 
comment from a finance house chairman 
since the announcement of the associa- 
tions with the banks. Mercantile is 
issuing new shares to the Westminster 
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and Martins, which are each to have an 
interest of 20 per cent ; in addition, a 40 
per cent interest in the South African 
subsidiary is being taken by the Standard 
Bank of South Africa. The two English 
banks are subscribing their £4 million in 
four half-yearly instalments, and Sir 
Mark hopes that “ the natural growth of 
business will be such as to match each 
instalment of capital provided by the 
banks with an appropriate amount of 
new business.” This can be achieved 
either by increasing business of existing 
branches or by acquiring other new 
companies. Mercantile’s most recent 
major acquisition is Mutual Finance, 
which comes in on January 1st—and 
together with Dunelm Trust of Darling- 
ton will add some £6 million of out- 
standings. The group’s latest financial 
year ended on September 30th ; it thus 
covered a period of monetary restriction, 
hardly felt the relaxation of HP restric- 
tions and just missed the first payment 
by the banks. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows a rise in hire purchase busi- 
ness, net of unearned finance charges, 
from £19.2 million to £24.0 million. The 
group achieved a big increase in liquidity 
—cash and Treasury bills rose from 
£892,000 to £1,372,000. There was a 
marked shift in sources of finance: 
while bank loans and _ acceptances 
dropped from £8.9 to £8.3 million, 
deposits from the public jumped from 
£5.4 to £11.0 million. Sir Mark Turner 
states that the board considers deposits 
a particularly suitable means of finance 
for a hire purchase business. 

The group’s profits, as reported in the 
interim statement, rose from £329,164 to 
£449,866 after tax and the rate of divi- 
dend has been effectively raised 2} per 
cent to 16 per cent. 


SALTS (SALTAIRE) 


LLINGWORTH MORRIS, having made a 
bid of 7s. a share for 4 million of the 
5s. ordinary shares in Salts (Saltaire), 
now controls that company, though the 
public is left with a minority holding in 
it of something less than 4o per cent of 
the capital. These shares are now quoted 
at 4s. 73d. Those shareholders who 
through the limited nature of the IIling- 
worth Morris bid were left out in the 
cold had reason for feeling aggrieved. 
They may feel even more reason now. 
In view of the disappointing profit for 
the six months to September 3oth, the 
directors of Salts, who paid a dividend 
of 6 per cent for 1957-58 plus a special 
interim of 4 per cent for 1958-59, have 
“decided not to pay a further dividend 
on the ordinary shares until the results 
for the complete current financial period 
are available.” 


KAFFIR DIVIDENDS 


B" the end of this year the gold mines 
in South Africa will have produced 
about 173 million fine ounces of gold, 
compared with 17 million fine ounces in 
1957, and their gross working profit from 


_ gold will be of the order of £61 million, 


against just under £59 million in 1957. 
At the same time the working profit 
from uranium will have risen from £33.3 
million to about £37.8 million. These 
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increments in production and profits 
come from the newer mines and it is 
against this background that the Christ- 
mas dividends have been declared. The 
final batch of these dividends is set down 
in the accompanying table. 

Contrary to market expectations, the 
producing mines in the Klerksdorp area 
have leant towards the side of caution 
while the older producers in the Western 
and Central Rand have been just a little 
more liberal than had been expected. 
For the very oldest mines, the dividends 
just declared may perhaps be regarded 
as a swan song as mining operations 
wind down and as the period of capital 
repayments approaches. The Western 
Rand producers, on the other hand, are 
now well established and with no major 
developments (apart from Western Deep 
Levels) waiting to be financed the time 
was ripe for a little more generosity. 
Development in the Klerksdorp area is, 
however, far from complete and investors 
in anticipating dividends from mines in 
this area may have paid less attention 
to this liability than to the fact that the 
mines have passed out of the initial 
stages Sf development into firmly based 
production so successfully. 


June, Dec., June, Dec., 


1957. 1957 1958 1958 
Anglo-Transvaal Group : 


Hartebeestfontein 


Gi dvicadnccanne 2/6 3/- 3/6 3/6 
Mid. Witwaters. (2/6)... -/6 -/6 ~ 
om Mining Group : ’ , ' ” 

lyvooruitzicht (2/6). I/- \/- I/- I/- 
City Deep (£1) ...... -/6 -/6 Ne ng 
Cons. Main Reef (£1). 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/6 
Crown (10/-) ........ i/- 1/3 1/6 1/9 
Durban Deep (10/-).. 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
E. Rand Prop ........ 2/3 2/3 2/- 2/- 
Modderfont. East (£1) I/- -/9 -/9 -/6 
Rand Mines (5/-) ..... wm % Ww 

Johannesburg Cons. Group: 
E. Champ d’Or (2/6).. -/3 ~/4 -/3 -/3 


Randfont. Estates(£1). 2/3 2/3 2/- 
Union Corporation on . ’ ’ - 


East Geduld (4/-) ..... 22 2/- 1/9 i/tl 
Geduld Prop. (£1).... 6/3 6/6 5/- 6/3 
Grootvlei (5/-)....... i/t 1/3 i/t 1/3 
Marievale (10/-)...... 1/- 1/3 i/i 1/5 


The finance houses, of course look 
towards the new mines in the Orange 
Free State and those in the Klerksdorp 
area for rising income. At the annual 
general meeting of Consolidated Gold 
Fields, the chairman, Mr _ Robert 
Annan, said that as dividends from the 
group’s interests in the Orange Free 
State and the Far West Rand are rising, 
he expects revenue in the current year 
to show “little, if any, diminution ” on 
the £2,252,000 earned in the year to 
June 30th, even if there is no improve- 
ment in the base metal and platinum 
markets (in which Consolidated Gold 
Fields is also interested). 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK 


pee monetary policy in Australia 
and New Zealand has aimed at hold- 
ing up the level of economic activity 
against the pressure of a severe fall in 
export earnings. One instrument in 
this policy is the release of special 
accounts, to the benefit of the trading 
banks. Even after the recent upward 
adjustment, these accounts attract interest 








Company Affairs continued on p. 1122. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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7 Ni | i } | 
; | ice, | Price, | ee Gross . i . : 
Frices, 1988 | ae: gage | Dee’ | Dor’ | _vield, | Yields | Prices, 1958 Last Two | ORDINARY es Fa 
| | Dec. 17, Dividends . 10, aA 
ee GUARANTEED 10 17, | he. 7, ————— STOCKS 
as | ? isa | «1958 9 : (a) (b) (c) 1958 | 1958 |, 
High | Low | STOCKS | 1958 =; ¢« | = } Oe) ee i 2 } 
a === pee OS? Preto - $TEEL AND | | 
991516 | lig | War Loan 3%...... 1955-59 | 997 = : 7 : : 2 y |. ¥ ENGINEERING 
CEllig | Funding 2!4%....... 1956-61 96!532 32 | ; 217 0 31/6 24/1 . oe. t Sc re we... | 28/71, | 28/9 9-4 
951g | 96!i6 | Conversion 2% seit 1958-59 9916-0 | : + ; 495 = 21/7'5 6 b| 14 a| Dorman Long......... £1 | 25/- 25/\'2 | 7.% 
So. ee eer 9976 = 2) sunt | 343 | 2t/6 | 15/6 6 ¢| 3 a| Steel Co. of Wales.....£1 | 21/412 | 21/-° | ag 
9833 9331, Exchequer 2%. chaos be 1960 aa oas° sa 3147 27/6 20/- ai” 8 b | Stewarts & Lloyds . £1 | 25/9 26/6 8% 
991, | 95316 a 1960 oa a an ach on aA : a 7° b he Seal iat : ene 3 9-08 
100!! 955, Co ion 414%. 2000. 1962 16 32 2 a ab nited Steel .... : 2 ~ 9-0 
guise | gale | Bechara 30)" "7 7i96n-e3 | 940d | 94s | 3141 4-7 91] 347-7] 297 4 a| 6-6 | John Brown... “£1 | 30/9" | 32/- | 6 
1013, | 99716 | Conversion 43,% ...... 1963 | 101332 | 101332 x aS a9 7 9/4!4 6/9 ob 4 a| Cammell Lsird .. 5/-| 8/9 8/10!2| 8-45 
907, 835, | Savings Bonds 3%...1955-65 | 893, | 9078 | 3 7 4 415 1! | 64/- | 48/- 13. b 5 a| Swan Hunter.... . £1 | 58/3 58/- 6-21 
825, 775, | Funding 3%......+- 1959-69 | 82!. | 825, | 2 . : s = Ad 36/- | 28/6 7lpb| oa | Vickers......ceceeeeeekl | 34/419 | 34/6 | 5m 
| Fundi © | 64/9 | 43/3 | 6236] 5 a| Averys......... essal 6 | 63/6 
893, | 863, | Funding 4%........ 1960-90 | 89!,4 893, 216 2 413 21 tar, | np ae tet ee ieboiensen iy tis | tre 20 
80!, | 75 Savings Bonds 3%... 1960-70 7955 | the : : ; : 39/- | 28/3 42 a| +4 b| Alfred Herbert........ 38/- tere | 5-39 
913g | 843g | Exchequer 2!9% .... 1963-64 | 90!3i¢ 3 {6 | 3 16/7'y | 9/3 5 a| 10 b| Ransome & Marles.. "ep | 16/6 16/6 | 4-55 
833, | 785g | Savings Bonds 2'2% .1964-67 | 82!54 | 83%6 | 316 8 | 5 0 40/9 | 30/4!, 91.b| 3 a@| Renold Chains......... £1 | 40/415* | 40/4!,*| 6-19 
743, | 695g | Savings Bonds 3%...1965-75 | 73!5i¢ | 7416 | 31710 | 5 9 6 | 42/9 | 2179 83,b |  33,a| Allied lronfounders ....£1 | 40/-* | 42/- | 5.9 
| 4 | 
103!j¢ | 99! | Exchequer 512% .....+- 1966 | 103!2 | 103''yg | 214 6 | 5 2 6 | 5576 | 4t/10!2| 6%4b| 6 a| Babcock & Wilcox..... £1 | 52/- | 52/3 | 4.9 
84 | 785, | Funding 3%........ 1966-68 | 837g 84 316 2 | 5 Stl} 77/6 | 36/9 8 b| 4 a| British Aluminium..... £1 | 71/10'2| 73/3 | 3-9 
96 | Ylg | Victory 4% ....-.-. 1920-76 | 957g | 9% 217 6 | 414 15 | B5/- | 45/3, | IS c| 20 c | Davy & United........€1 | 81/9, | 85/2 | 4 
87! 819;g | Conversion 3',%....... 1969 | 863, 87', 312 4);,85 5 8 56/9 34/7', 74 b 4 a | Geese ROG. cccccccses 5 /10' /4\ 4) 415 
100! | 9714 | Conversion 5!4%....... 1974 | 98l4* | 983, 33 1 | 5 8 3 | 69/II, | 41/- 7 b| 5 a| Metal Box..... sevececkl | 67/4!2*| 68/10!,* 3-4 
783} 7i'lg. | Treasury 3!9%...... 1977-80 | 75!\\¢*| 76lie 312 7 | 5 8 Ol | 5s/- 43/9 | 3346 33,a | C. A. Parsons .........£1 | 52/9 54/3 | 2% 
77', | 70% | Treasury 3'9%...... 1979-81 | 764 | 76% | 312 0 | 5 8 SI | 27/9 | 23/- IS b| 10 a| John Thompson....... S/~ | 25/— | 25/- | 5-00 
103 98!- | Funding 5!2%....... 1982-84 | 100',* | 100%,.*| 3 2 4 5 8 Te | 79/- 48/6 75a | 10 b| Tube Investments...... £1 | 78/- 78/6 | 4% 
671, | 60!, | Redemption 3% ....1986-96 | 65! 653g 27 Ss 5 2 5! BUILDING, ete. 
Tél, | 643 | Funding 312%. ....1999-2004 | 70',* | 70%* | 3 411 | 5 3 3) | soy3 | 31/- | 6 b| 3 a| Associated Portland....£1 | 49/9 | 49/3 | 365 
765, | 69%¢ | Consols 4% ..after Feb. 1957 | 73!3ig | 743g 327 | 5 9 10f } 9173 12/7!, 7!yb 5 a | British Plaster Board. Oy 21/3 | 21/3 | 5-88 
69%16 | 63!g | War Loan 32% ..after 1952 | 653, 656 3 1 4 | 5S 6 IOF YT Ee79 | 27/115 5 ¢} 834¢ | Richard Costain....... 61/10'2| 61/3, 2-8 
687g | 62%, | Conv. 312% -.after Apr. 1961 | 65'2 | 6578 | ; : : ; : sf 9/6 6/3 5 a| 10 b| Crittail Manufacturing. i 9/4. | 9/9 | 769 
60 S4%5_ | Treasury 3% after Apr. 1966 | 37, | oe, | tie s | ate if | 63/3 | 36/2 | 1Stc| 6 a| London Brick ......... 1 | 60/6 | 63/6 | 49 
521316 463, CES Bit soe ind e<snanaee 50°s | 50’s 2 3 5 3 Sf 80/- 52/6 a 13!, b | Wall Paper Defd....... l 77/9| | 77/9) | 4n 
51316 463, Treasury 2!2% after Apr.1975 | 48! | 487g | 219 | CHEMICALS i 
95%g | 90lg | British Electric 412% 1967-69 941346 | 9476 | : 2 2 | : . " | AND PAINT 
7634 | 726 | British Electric 3% - . 1968-73 | 76% a 13s 8 | 8 7 31 | 20/42 | 13/4 Bs 4 a| Albright & Wilson... .5/- | 20/- 20/4', | 3-93 
7334 | 685, | British Electric 37..1974-77 | 733g | 73! 20/4! | 14/41. | 556 | 2!,5a\ Borax Defd........... 5/-| 18/3 | 17/4, | 2-52 
87716 825g | British Electric 414% 1974-79 | 86!5:¢ | 87316 3 610 § 72! 7/71 4/10 121° b| 7 2 Bric. ind Plastics 3. | 6/9 7) I 
78!, 725;¢ | British Electric 315% 1976-79 | 76% | 765, | 312 8 | 5 8 2/1 69/6" | 42/1012 | tpt | 102 are ee ae | 67/3 6/6 | 4 
877, | 8276 | British Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 | 875, | 877g | 310 1 | 5 8 5!) 3679. | 2473 iS ili I kl £11 36/3 | 36/3 | 44I 
84'g | 7914 | British Gas 31,%....1969-71 | 8334 | 84g | 312 9 | 5 6 IOI] 147 | “gr, | 1B°e| 6a | International Paints ...4/- | 13/I*| 13/1*! 5-4 
677, | 60% | British Gas 3% .....1990-95 | 66 | 66% | 3 7 1 | 5 FE 5!) 673 | 12/6" | 5 a| 8126 | Monsanto.......... 15/- | 15/6 | 16/3. | 415 
763, 7216 | Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 | 763, | 76!2 318 6 | 5 5 8! } 22/- 15/3, | 19236] §° a| Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- 19/9 19/3 8-6 
@5', | 794 | Brit, Transport 4%. .1972-77 | 833* | 835* | 3 9 9 | 5 7 YI ELECTRICAL | 
68!5,6 | 60!5,, | Brit. Transport 3%. .1978-88 | 65%* | 6513,6*) 312 41 5 SH AND RADIO | 
—— = = — = SST SS s8/3 | 1 Tb | Tao | ABs eveeseseseenees el | $79 sv/¢ | 50 J 
(Pore eee ee 52/- | 8b| 4 a iviceecme ae 
: ee ee o | FIXED INTEREST | Deifo, Deaty,| Dest, | 35/6 | 24/7 | 43%¢ | 14%aa | Decea Record :112112.4/- | 34/9 36/9 | 4-7 
a ees STOCKS 1958 | 1958 | fose’ | 50/4!2 | 28/- iitgc| Otge | EPL ........ eevee 1O/~ | 46/6) | 50/3] | 3:98" 
High | Low | 60/3 | 44/6 10 b| 4 a| English Electric........£1 | 58/9 | 59/9 | 469 
ee  — _ — — ———-—} 40/3 | 29/9 3!1,a| 6l4b| General Electric.......£1 | 39/- 39/- | 513 
° NO ° IAL. 17/ 10/3 121 ¢ | 1219 ¢ Pye Defd 5/- | 15/3 14/10!,! 4-20 
| “DOMI N AND COLON | Puecd - | 2¢ 2¢ | Pye Defd..... soececes = | | * 
100';, | 963, | Australia 31370 +++ ses 00es wonder 1954-59 | 995, 993, 4 0 01 | 92/3 | 74/6 bj 6!na| A. Reyrolle ....... eee e£l | 91/- | 92/3 | 3-79 
1053, |- 97% | Australia 6%...... ceccecceccee 1974-76 | 104 10444 | SII Ile MOTORS AND 
761, | 73!z | Ceylon 4%... ..1973-75 | 75'2 | 755— 6 7 3! AIRCRAFT 
981, | 94! | Jamaica6%... . 1977-82 | 9812 | 981 | 6 2 51] 13/9 | 6/7, | I2¢! 5 a| British Motor .. 13/2!, | 6-64" 
1043, | 977, | New Zealand 6%. ee «. 1976-80 | 104 10444 | 512 Te | 49/11, | 31/9 6 b 3!, a | Ford Motor .... | | 49/12 | 3-87 
1Ol'g | 913, | | Fhodesia and Nyasaland 6% .. 1976-79 | 997g | 100'4 | 519 6e /9 39/- 12!5 ¢ 12!5 ¢ | Leyland Motor ........ | 45/- 5-0 
745, | 69 Southern Rhodesia 2!9%......... 1965-70 | 72!2 72'59 | S13 Wd 7/3 an a“ 4a Rootes Motors cceeee ff $/3 + +n 
CORPORATION AND | 8/9 | 6/7, 8 cj 12 c¢| Standard Motors......5/- | 2|7 
| j 
PUBLIC BOARDS 26/6 | 14/412 | 11 b| 4!ga| Dunlop Rubber......10/- | 23/9 | 23/4'2 | 6-49 
102 | 98!4 | Agricultural Mortgage 5':%...... 1980-85 | 102!, 102* 5 6 Ile | 45/6 | 28/- 2'4 5 b/} Joseph Lucas ..........£1 | 43/- 43/9 4-57* 
105 | 987%, | Birmingham 534%.........+. .... 1974-76 | 102 102 511 2e | 23/9 | 12/5t4 | 14°b| 7l,a| Pressed Steel...... +35] 21/9 | 22/4! | 4-80 
923, 86 | NN WE cnceuws soe sdenenaee 1958-63 | 92!, | 92! : 5 : 46/4', | 32/9 20 ¢ | 7!, a | Triplex Holdings ....10/- 44/9 45/4'2 | 6-06 % 
95! 91, COR TIE coin ncecdcncossaee 1966-68 95 95'4 14/41, | 71 I | Bristol A lane....10/- | 9/3 8/10!>| 11-27 
100! | 9642 | Corporation of London 5!4%.....1976-79 | 99 99 5 6 9! | aia | 19/37 Me | i: inet... ilies |e? ee 
5734 | 53 | i 2<3 om 3% se eeeresesseeveese . after 1920 j 543, | 543, ae 46/3 | 29/3 $5 al +6!; b Dowty Group cae aS 10/- | 44/- | 45/6 4:4 
64 | 56 | Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 1934-2003 | 6llg | 6g | 5 45 34/9 | 24/9 | 3 a| 7 b| Hawker Siddeley ...... £1 | 28/-* | 27/-* | ir 7 
FOREIGN BONDS “4 103/6 | 82/9 15 b| 5 a| Rolls-Royce........s-- £1 \102/6 + |102/6 | 3 
101! | 83 | German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%). + 100 9934 | | PAPER AND 
,- aA err 7s, 1 aed (Enfaced 4!3%) rsaabes ot — a | | NEWSPAPERS ’ ‘ 
2 4 | 4 ree OTUBCE . wc ccccccccccess | 2 4 i 4 | 1 B. P. eke ial fl 43/9 44/- 5: 
169° | 160 | Japan 5% (Enfaced) -.............- 1907 162" | 162 |. tee || 8b] 82S) Kiverre Reed occa | 4era fee | oo, 
119!, | 105!5 | Japan 6% (Enfaced) cere cree eeseses 1924 | 117'4 11734 24/9 | 16/- 5 6 a ws Spicers Sea Boe £l 20/9 22/6 ' 7 
54!,4 48 Uruguay 3',% Bonds (Assented)......... 54 54!4 23/6 | 8/9 | Ta 12 b | Daily Mirror . ¥- ~~ | 7 = 
29/- =| 18/6 5 a! 1296 | Odhams Press....... - | 25/6 - : 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES TEXTILES 
SS one 24/12 | 19/6 614b| 22a | J. & P, Coats.......... £1 | 22/3 | 22/I"2 7 
| Dec. | Dec. Dec. | ‘Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | 20/1'2 | 12/10! 5 a 5 b/| Fine Spinners ......... £1| 19/- | 19/3 | 10-39 
| . “ ° | . : | ° 39/3 | 29/10! 12156} 5 a@| Lancashire Cotton..... él | 36/6 | 36/10!2! a 
|. Bim a 38/41, | 30/- | 12! 7!4 a | Patons & Baldwins ..... £1 | 38/4! 38/I', 6 
Ath. Topeka... | 27!g | 27 eS 49!, | 47!4 | Inter. Nickel .. | 877g | 887, e/a ato, | ao a" Salts (Saltaire)... tte | 23 5/3 | 
Can. Pacific. ... a = oe seeeee al a “si Paper ... — Nae 49/3 | 38/4!, 10 b 5 «a! Woolcombers......... £1 | 48/3 49/3 6-09 
ennsyivania... | 3 rysier ...... | 8 i 4 ennecott..... | 4 | ° | ™ os 
Union Pacific .. | 355g 3634, | Col. Palmolive. | 88* | 87!g | Monsanto ..... | 3834 387g oo | ee é bi | ——— Feeieentnin ae ns iS) 12:59 
ie | 567, | 57! Nat. Distiliers . | 31 293 /4'2 | 33/I'y | Bic 22'4 ¢ alico Printers ........ /- |= 
Amer. Electric. | 533g | 553g [Crown Zeller. . | 56’ | 57!2 | Nat. ors . 4 | 33/6- | 19/71. | 5 °b| 3 a| Courtaulds............£1 | 31/7!y | 32/9 | 40 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. 19934 (223 Distillers Seag.. | 33'4 | 33!2 | Pan-American.. | 213g | 22 13/7!5 | 8/101 IS b 3 a | jute Industries....... 10/- | 10/4', | 10/1', i 
Cons. Edison .. | 585g | 593g |Douglas....... ' 57 | 5734 | Procter Gamble 75\5 75 30/6 | 15/3 2 Jin € Oe > armani: £1 | 20/6 | 25/6 5:88 
Int. Tel. & Tel.. | 55'p | 6434 |Du Pont ...... |199!2 [20034 | Radio Corpn.. 46!3 | 455g 2 2 Y & STORES | 
Standard Gas..| 3!g | 3lg | East. Kodak... 137. 138 |Sears Roebuck. 38!g | 38lg DRAPER | ay. 
United Corpn..| 8 | 8l4 | Ford Motor ...! 4633 | 49 [Shell Oil...... 80 813, | 20/9 | 14/93, 18 ¢ 3 a| Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- | 20/6 | 20/7! 5.4l** 
Western Union | 313, | 3334 | Gen. Electric .. | 705g | 725g |Socony-Mobil.. 48 47'4 | 28/4'2 16/9 | 3346 | 10 a} Debenhams ..... eee 10/- | 28/1']I 27/94i 235 
Alcoa.......e. | 88!4 | 9134 |General Foods. | 783g | 77!2 |Stand. Oil Ind.. 467g 467, 30/4'2 | 17/3 | 3 b| Tha | G.U,S. ‘A’... ee eeee 5/- | a? = 21 47 
Aluminium ....| 31!4 | 3233 |General Motors! 48 | 48!4 |Stand. Oil NJ.. | 58'4 | 563, | 80/- | 55/6 I2,a | 5 b | Harrods .....-+++-++. £1 | 73/3 | 74/3 3 
Amer. Can.. | 50!4 | 493g | Goodyear..... iis 117 20th Cent. Fox. | 3914 | 373, 33/- | 20/3 \ 25 b 10 a/| House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- | 31/6 | 31/7!2 | +. 
Am. Smelting. | 4634 | 46 3! 12475 \1275g | Union Carbide. =e 125 16/3 | 10/6 13+6c 6 a} Lewis’s. Investment ...4/- | 15/6] | 16/3ll | > 
Am. Viscose... | 37'4 | 373g |Heinz......... | 64 | 6334 | ULS. Steel ..... 893, | 90 54/9 | 37/3 | 22'2b 12'5 a4 | Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- | 52/7'2 | 54/9 ‘> 
Anaconda..... 4 5876 | 60!, | Int. Bus. Mach.. (491 494 West. Electric. | 71 69! 33/9 | 21/- | 20 b 12!5 a | United Drapery ...... 5/- | 32/10!2 , 33/3 4 0 
Beth. Steel ....| 49'4 | 49!g | Int. Harvester . | 4253* 407g | Woolworth ... | 5134 | 525, 5S0/- | 34/7', | 2623b | 13!34 Woolworth.......... 5,/- | 48/7!, | 49/9 . 
| | | 











* Ex dividend. t Tax free. t+ Assumed average life 9', years, § Less tax at 8s, 6d. in £. |} Ex capitalisation, 
(c) Year's dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7+2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To lavest date 














“| Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend. 
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Yi 1958 Last Two | Price. | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1958 Last T | Price, | | yj 
a | Dividends ORDINARY |Dec.10, Dec. 17, Dec. 17 Dividends Guameony | Dee 10, | Dec 17, | De 17 
i ! iid. it 5g 
| 8 | Low | (a) (b) (c ll High | Low (a) (b) (c) | 1958 | 1958 | 1958 
—— —— [= 7 — — See = — —~ ee — + oomigeeteeninemsiniatin ty 
| | % % BANKING 48/3 | ‘15/9 ¥, a ths ,MISCELLANEOL us, 46/9 \a76e | 3-16 
9Uf39 [31/9 | 6 b © Oj Bere cccccccccccec hl | 9 53/- | 4-53 45/6 | 28/- tr British Match .........£1 | 42/- 43/- 5-12 
7-% a | 27/6 | 43a 523 b Lloyds......cccccccecs £1 | 44/3 44/6 | 4:49 47/- | 28/3 6 b ; 2 British Oxygen eeeeecsahe | ee 45/3 4-42 
85g) | 57/6 9°b| 9 a| Midland .......... veel 80/- | 85/3 | 4-69"*] 8/9 | 6/9 13 b| 4 a/| British Ropes ........2/6| 8/6 8/6 5-00 
8-0 ie7/3 | 59/3 9 b 9 a| National Sage . £1 | 83/- 87/3 | 4:13 59/3 | 31/6 6!4a 11'4b | Glaxo...... sedceecelar | Gare 54/- 3-24 
9-8 M49 «= 36/- | Gla 5 a| Westminster ‘B’.......£1 | 49/3 54/9 4-11 57/6 | 31/3 40 b Oa 8 PE I nce cccnccs 5/- | 51/9 56/1! 4:45 
9086 (47/9 | Tb FG 1 HI. g i cccvawccewnd £1 | 64/9 67/6 4°44 |195/- |133/9 18-17b | 6-17a | Hudson’s Ba 1 \17 ‘ 
6% " 12/"'y | 7yb| ya] Martins 5/- | 18/ 21/3 4-71** 0/9 5/7! I244¢| 5 c|RankO y ie se) Or athe oa 
mle | 12/ig | Mob) Moa | Martins.........ccee. ~ - : 2 2 ¢ | Ran eens - - 10/- 2-50 
He 10/6 | 21/4! | 5 a | 7!y b | Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/- | 30/- 30/3 4-13 15/9 | 11/8l, aac | Fee | Sete Do cccice eeeeed/— | 15/5'4 | 15/9 7-14 
Hf p/- | 46/~ | 7b) 7a | Royal Bank of Scotiand.£1 | 61/9 | 66/- | 4-24 73/105 oi ; 1 at ee weeeeees a are, | ee 4-47 
| 2 a eecees 2* - 
| 367 A aS ; b i ; Chercired teak omar “<I a9 a — 107/—- | 70/6 | 10!nb} 10,4} Unilever. , aan 06/9 aia 3.34 
| 6-2) BMe/3 | oie te | eee | ae ee ees / : 45/6 24/3 7'yb 334 | United Glass Bottle....£1 | 45/6 44/- 5-06 
5-39 MCB! 6 £20 | $2-10c | $2-25¢ | Royal Bank of Canada. $10 | £283), £28'4 2:94 36/- 26/- ¢10°b| 4410 United Mol | 35 
| ER Bao, | £14516 | $1-60c | $1-65¢ | Bank of Montreal... $10 | £193, | £20%.| 2-96 6 nited Molasses ..... 1O/- | 35/- | 35/- | 7-04 
| 61 2555 | 9 ¢, 9 c| Bank of New S. Wales.£20 | 293, 295g 4-86 OIL 
| 5.95 3 | 28/- | 5 6] 4 a| Bank of Ldn. &S. Amer. £1 | 32/I'. | 33/- | 5-45 | 58/6 39/9 $5 b| {2!,a| British Petroleum......£1 | 54/- | 51/6 5-07 
| oa | 87/3 | 59/1", 1712 b +5 a| Burmah Oil........... £1 | 81/3 | 79/6 5-65 
2 | | | FINANCIAL | wae ine ie b TI a Royal BOGE cccccoceten | £18'g | £173, 2-72 
a 9/- | 18. 55 2b Alexanders datas 2 i 29/- | 3-45 3s 4i/6 T1334 tS a Ze Deamapane povesull —_ he +s. 
| 4A Bigs | a ational Discount ‘B’ .. le 46/6 . 25/6 1, Ji,a| Wakefield CC *"oO/- - 
4 . | 40/9 | blab | 64 | Union Discount ....... él | 56/6 so. | an | 2 | igb| Tha ee --f0/- | 35/3 | 35/- | 5-89 
2 32/9 | 362 I8t;a | C ial Union. ...5/- | 40/- . ' 
| sa up aie | i : 15 “ | con oe ee 130/- Missle te a am 13! b 6 a | Brit. & Com’wealth, .10/- | 41/9 | 43/- 4-65 
46 Big 17/6 | $1620 | $16-2b | Equity & Law.........8/6 168/9 |176/3 | 2-72 | 38/6 | 27/3 | foe! 10 | Fame With o--£l | 18/6 | I7/104g| 
| g/- 13/9 | 60 b| 40 a/| Legal & General......5/- 172/6 |180/- | 2:78 | 30/3 | 14/6 Dal @ 11 £1 | 35/6 | 35/6 | 5-63 
3-65 Mis/- | 86/3 | t50 b | t20 a| Pearl......... coves e-5/= 114/6  |115/6 5-27 | 37/6 | 22/- 8 b| 3 ol P& © Deld ee ee I9/- | 18/6 5-41 
5-3 Mii/3 154/- 1322 147 c | Prudential “A’....2...4/~ 200/— 205/- | 5-02 | 17/5 | 12/- S cl te | kau ele lee 
2% He | 63/9 8 | 8 | Royal Exchange........£1 | 78/6 | @0/- | 4-00 | 2576 | 19/3 Me| 9 ¢| Royal Mail ect eel | aee fase | 7% 
78 Baio, I6/- 13196 | 10, | Bowmaker---:-.+04-5/- | | 31/10!) 32/4 | 3-86" | eae | / / = 
, 21/4! | 2 2b! 2@ | Lombard Banking.....5/- 9 19/9 3-80 be : 
4m By” | 73/3 °| 16 b) 4° a@| UD. eceevece£l 109/3 109/- | 3-67 1178/3 Be | Sst & tine be bee | 28 
w- | 19/9 | Tab) 10 a| BET. ‘A’ Defd. ......5/- | 37/9 | 36/6 | 3-77 49/3 | 36/7! | 80 b| 40 a| Union Corporation ...2/6 | 47/6 e3 6-09 
13/"'y | 7/0 10° ¢| 10 c| Cable & Wireless..... 5/- | 12/3 12/6 4-00 | 33/71, | 23/10!,| 50 a| SO b| Daggafontei oe ce | 
39 20/19 | 2/0 | 22 b | 2 a | Land Securjeies seseee 10/~ | 20/1'2*| 19/10',* 3-02**} 18/9 | 76/3 40 | 60 b| Free State Geduld .... 3) tis/72 18/97 pi 
B Bits | 72 | Sac | Bae | London & County «..10/- | 16/4 | 16/4ta | 4-07") ga/9 | S6/- | 35 b| 38. @ | Hareebeestioncsin -.-i0 - | , 
5.71 | 68/3 | 46/6 Belin sat —— eae om 66 -_ 67/- ’ 10-45 
‘ 2 | * | OOD, DRINK | 120/- | 84/4, | 60 a| 80 b Wemern Heldings > e737 Wi9/4ty2 $86 
e | | AND TOBACCO 59/6 | 41/6 | 1212b| 5 a| Consolidated Zinc.....£1 | 55/~ | 59/3 5-91 
ye %/3 | 27/- 30 | 10 a | Allied Bakeries ‘A’... .5/- | 43/6* | 44/- 3-41 121/3_ | 80/7' | 120 b| 80 a| De Beers Defd. Reg. ..5/- |121/3 VE 8-25 
8-46 /- | 13/4!2 20 ¢| 7 a/| Beecham Group...... 5/- | 25/3 24/6 4-08 $169 | $1323, | $3-75c¢ | $3-75c | International Nickel.n. ms. $156', $157 4-26 
W/9 6/5'4 | 7 b| 2!24 | International Tea ..... S/- | W/7'y | 1/6 =| 4-13 8/7'2 6/4! 20 a = @ 0 RO COR ccccéucead 8/- 8/- 12-50 
6/6 40/1" | %b| 5 a Tr ee £1 | 73/- | 76/6 | 3-70 | 83/I' | 50/72 | 10 a| 30 bY? Rhod. Sanne” ae | 76/10! | 78/1'y | 5-12h 
i9/- | 13/%, | 5S a] S b| Ramks...........00. i0/- | 18/7! | 18/10',} 5-30 | 19/9. | 12/10l, _ 24a | 614 b | Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/- | 16/10!4| 17/-- | 2-I4h 
5-2 MI7/10'., 7/9 | 7pb| 2'2a/| Schweppes....... ..+-5/- | 17/6 | 17/1012) 4-20**] 62/4'2 | 45/7'2 | t15° ¢| 26 ¢| Rio Tinto Reg. ......10/- | 51/3 | 52/6 4:95 
483 4/6 = 48/9 | Alga | 12 «2b | Tate & Lyle........... £1 | 72/6* | 73/6* | 4-49 9/9 6/101, | Ityga | 41g b | Roan Antelope .. 8/- 3-25h 
47h 8/6 | 47/44 | 5 a) 10 Ob United Dairies ..... coekhe | ee 59/- | 5-08 67/- | 42/6 | 15 a} 17!4 b | Tanganyika Cons, 56/9* 5:73 
| - 4). au | 10 a 3% a aN £ 43/6 5-29 11/7'2 | 7/10!5 2| 60 « Ca@: |) Tis consccnsaces 11/6 26-10 
4-69 H32/ ly | 12lgb 12a | Distillers .... 32/- 4:17 TEA AND RUBBER 
5-13 MiS/3 | «11/6 6 a) Il b| Flowers .........000, 14/7, | 5-81 | 26/3 | 19/6 | 42!2a| t10 b| Cons. Tea & Lands.....£1 | 25/9 | 26/- | 16-73 
420 BS/- 37/- | 10 a) 18 b | Guinness ........... | 54/9 | S-Il | 27/9 | 20/- | 45° a| +5 b| Jokai (Assam)...... pede 24/3 | 24/3 | 14-35 
3-79 13/6 9/4! 4 a_ 10 b | Ind Coope & ‘ae. = | 13/- 13/4! 5-23 22/3 | 17/6 10 b 4 a] Nuwara Eliya......... | 17/- | IW/- 16-47 
78/3 | 56/6 7'pa@_ 13!yb | Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 | 76/-* | 77/3 5-44 1/1134) 1/0) 16 b 4 a\ Grand Central 2/-| 1/2! 
m/- |65/6 | 17°b| 8 a| Whitbread ‘A’....-... 41 |1O1/—H |103/- ' | ong eral secveeedf= | 1/Be | 1/3 | 32-00 
/-(| /-ll 4°85 4/- | 2/44 25 »b 5 a| London Asiatic.......2/- | 3/634*| 3/734*| 16-46 
6-649 4/9 =| 37/7! | «$623 | t10° a! Brit. Amer. Tobacco .10/- | 53/9 54/9 | 5-29 94d | 5Si4d|} 6 ¢ 8 c | United Serdang..... «-2/- | 914d | 914d | 20-76 
3-87 M3S/7!, 20/6 IS b| 5 a| Gallaher............ O/- | 34/6 | 35/- | 5-71 | 65/3 | 46/- 37!,b | 12!4a | United Sua Betong..... £1 | 62/- | 63/- | 15-87 
5-00 Si/Iy | 37/- li'gb 8!2 a | Imperial Tobacco ......£1 | 50/I!, SI/t', 7-82 61/3 | 43/9 5 b)| 12!,b | Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 | 53/9 54/4!4 | 6-44 
7-8 
6-49 STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
. 7* 
+ LONDON AND NEW YORK YIELDS LONDON 
6:06" % = The Economist Indicator 
Te 1958 | indicator* | Yield % | 1958 | “1957 _- 
+40 es 
74i Nov. 19 237-1 $8 High | Low | High | Low 
3-90 ” 4 | 
“THE ECONOMIST” , oe Se “= 
ORDINARY SHARE e & 240-6 5-24 242-5 166-1 225-0 171-2 
5-68 INDICATOR o 242-5 5-22 (Dec. 17) (Feb. 26) (july 10) (Nov. 6) 
mee * 1953=100. et 
4-10 Financial Times Indices 
sins f ee Ord Ord ® d 2% | Bargai 
nl, rd. | rd. ixe argains 
“a Jj er 958 | indext | Yield | neg | CPRIGS | Marked 1958 [i 
1039 @ > i = —— —;— —,|— 
9-49 inital | Dec. 10 | 214-1 | 5-42 91-84 | 4-94 | 13,047 High High 
6% v STANDARD AND POOR'S | " 2 | dis | 838 | otaz | 491 | taaso | (eet | Guy 9 
6.09 425 INDUSTRIALS » IS | 215-8 5-38 91-93 4-91 | 15,741 Low Low 
| | <— 215-7 ,| 5-38 9} -96 4-91 13,152 154-4 159-0 
ei | a: 215-4 5-39 91-96 | 4-91 | J1871 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
“ | july 1, 1935=100. ¢1928=100.0  — 
5-88 NEW YORK 
__ Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-3=10) 
3-49" “ ; 425 | 4 , 
5-41** STANDARD AND POOR'S” 1 1958 tiie Yield | 25 | Yield 50 Yield Govt. | Yield 
% LONG-TERM US GOVT BONDS trials % | Rails % Utilities | % | Bonds | % 
| ne a a gegpreemnmraemeees ereee pees aoe - a eee 
5-53 Nov. 19 | 56°84 | 3-28 | 33-97 | 456 | 41-31 | 402 | 92:55 | 3-65 
3.35 » 26 | 55-39 3-37 | 33-39 | 4-64 | 40-55 | 4-09 | 93-20 | 3-59 
3-20 Dec. 3 | 56°06 | 3-32 | 33-38 | 4-64 | 41-23 | 3-98 | 92-00 | 3-70 
4-89 l ul | W IV i i ill IV eo @l za 3-26 33-72 4-60 | 41-82 3-93 91-50 3-75 
4-02 1957 1958 » 17 | 57-33 3-25 | 33-69 | 4-60 42:34 | 3-88 | 90-90 | 3-80 
425 Industrials:—1958: High, 57-33 (Dec. 17); Low, 48-20 (jan. 10). 
nen ** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox, 13%. Boots, 1425%. Bowmaker, 25%. British Motor, 17!2%. Debenham, 15%. ©.M.I., 20%. Land Securities, 6%, 


London & County, 623%. 


Joseph Lucas, 10%. Martins, 20%. Midland, 20%. Schweppes, 








15%. 


Steel Co. of Wales, 9%. 


Triplex, 27!,%. 
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of only three quarters of one per cent. 
The Australia and New Zealand 
Bank shows in its balance sheet at Sep- 
tember 30th a reduction in its special 
account with Commonwealth Bank 
by £Ar14 to £A36 million. Loans and 
overdrafts rose by £A6 to £A188 million, 
reversing the trend of recent years. 
Deposits rose by a similar amount to 
£A366 million, although the restrictive 
policy adopted in New Zealand follow- 
ing a steep rise:in advances in the last 
quarter of 1957 led to a fall in trading 
bank deposits there. In Australia, the 
easier monetary policy has encouraged 
industrial production. Motors and tele- 
vision sets (the latter were introduced 
into Australian households in 1956) have 
led the advance. Australian hire purchase 
houses have done well out of financing 
TV sales, and ANZ has staked its claim 
in this remunerative field through its 
purchase of 14 per cent of the issued 
capital of Industrial Acceptance Hold- 
ings. This is reflected in a rise in 
trade investments from £Ag900,000 to 
£A2,020,037 over the year. The bank 
took its first dividend from the HP sub- 
sidiary, and will feel the full benefit of 
its investment in the current year. ANZ’s 
savings bank subsidiary made rapid 
progress during the year, deposits rising 
by over £Arr million to £A49 million. 
The parent company received a first 
dividend of token dimensions from this 
fledgling, after it had created a published 
reserve fund of £A125,500. With the 
inclusion of the assets of the savings 
bank, total assets of ANZ are now almost 
£As500 million. But the disclosed net 
profit shows only a fractional rise from 
£A1,021,935 to £Ad,035,143. The 
ordinary dividend has been left at 12 
per cent for the year, and the £2 shares, 
partly paid, yield 6.3 per cent at the 
current price of 38s. 3d.xd. 


RANKS 


ANKS has continued to acquire 

bakeries but whether it is Ranks, the 
millers, or Ranks, the bakers, that is 
primarily responsible for the remarkably 
strong recovery in profits in the year to 
August 30th will not be known for sure 
until the chairman, Lord Rank, makes 
his statement with the full accounts. The 
group’s gross profits have risen from 
£4,330,000 to £7,251,000 and net profits 
have more than doubled from £1,546,000 
to £3,260,000. Thus the ground lost 
since 1955-56 when net profits came to 
£2,535,695 has been more than recovered. 
Blame for the fall in profits last year was 
laid at the door of the milling and 
animal feeding stuffs divisions, though 
even then the increase in income from 
the group’s bakeries was partly offset- 
ting this decline. When Energen Foods 
was taken over last March, the directors 
of Ranks forecast a total ordinary 
dividend of ro per cent, and this is 
the rate now recommended for the year. 
Last year the same effective rate of 
dividend was paid. This decision is, in 
view of the advance in profit, far less 
than generous and at the current price 
of 18s. 103d. the ros. units yield 5.3 per 
cent. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
DISTILLERS 


hy ordinary stock units now 
stand at 32s. and yield just over 
4 per cent. That yield indicates their 
blue-chip status. Their standing in the 
market seems to be tied more to the 
group’s whisky and gin interests (which 
contribute about 75 per cent of total 
earnings) than to its industrial activities, 
which include plastics, petrochemicals 
and biochemicals. And in the six 
months ended on September 3oth, it 
seems that sales of Scotch whisky were 
primarily responsible for the jump of 
13} per cent in gross profits. The 
directors say: “the incidence of our 
exports of Scotch whisky to overseas 
markets has been such that sales... 
are substantially in excess of one-half 
of the total gallonage available for the 
year to March 31, 1959.” 


Group trading profits in the latest 
six months rose from £11,360,000 to 
£12,894,000, but the parents’ net profit 
before tax was nearly 19 per cent higher 
at £13,074,000 (against £10,988,000). 
The directors expect that over the whole 
of the financial year sales of Scotch will 
offset any setback that the earnings of 
the industrial group may suffer as a 
result of “unsettled conditions and in- 
creased competition.” Though the rate 
of increase in trading profits may slacken 
in the second half of the financial year 
the directors believe that results for the 
full year will be “satisfactory.” The 
7; per cent interim ordinary dividend, 
as forecast a month ago, has been form- 
ally declared and the two-stage scrip 
issue approved by stockholders. This 
interim report will strengthen the 
opinion that something more than the 
equivalent of last year’s 20 per cent will 
be paid. 


BLEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


ee gross profits have been 
falling for the last four years ; in the 
year to March 31st last earnings of 
under 21 per cent covered the main- 
tained 12} per cent ordinary dividend. 
The chairman last summer said that 
immediate prospects were “most dis- 
couraging ” and stockholders are now 
told in an interim report that as a result 
of the general recession in the textile 
industry there has been a substantial 
decline in the revenue derived from the 
group’s finishing interests. The present 
tendency, the statement adds, is for this 
trend to continue. Like other textile 
concerns, Bleachers, whose predominant 
interest remains in the cotton industry, 
has been trying to broaden its base by 
acquiring industrial interests other than 
cotton. In particular, it has come into 
the plastics industry. Apparently the 
policy is paying off to some extent, for 
the interim report says that dividends 
from subsidiary companies and trade 
investments are higher than last year, 
and “ partially offset the reduced profits 
from textile finishing.” But on this 
report the ros. shares fell by ro$d. to 
Its. 73d.; at this price, on a 12} per 
cent dividend, the yield is 10.7 per 
cent. 


. an intending bidder. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Dec. 10 Dec. 31 Jan. 14 
LAST DEALINGS: Dec. 30 Jan. 13 Jan. 27 
ACCOUNT DAY: Jan. 6 Jan. 20 Feb. 3 





T°? fresh fall in the Treasury bill rate 
led to a rise in gilt-edged stocks, in 
which, however, short dated issues did 
not share. Among the medium dated 


stocks, Savings 3 per cent 1955-1965 | 


were especially strong gaining 14 points 


to 90g. Treasury 3 per cent 1979-81 and | 


53 per cent Funding 1982-84 both rose 
1s to 76%6 and t100i% xd respectively, 
Among the irredeemables, 4 per cent 
Consols gained most, improving % to 
74%, while old Consols rose by } to 


505 xd and 3} per cent War Loan by & © 


to 65H. 


‘Industrial equities both in Throgmor- 
ton Street and Wall Street continued to 
be firm throughout the week. The 
Economist Indicator rose by 1.9 points 
to a new peak of 242.5. British Alu- 
minium rose from 71s. 10}d. to 73s. 34. 
in the week to Wednesday’s close. 
Tootal, the subject of take over rumours, 
was 4s. 3d. higher at 25s. 6d. at 
Wednesday’s close after dropping 2s. on 
Tuesday, when GUS had denied it was 
In the electrical 
field, EMI rose on American buying to 
50s. 3d. xd. Decca rose by 2s. to 
36s. 9d. and Philips Lamp moved up 
from 85s. 9d. to 92s. 6d. London Elec- 
tric Wire rose by no less than gs. 9d. 
to 61s. 3d. In the entertainments sec- 
tion, Capital and Provincial News 
Theatres rose Is. 6d. to 36s. on the 
higher dividend and scrip issue and 
A.B. Pictures after touching a peak of 
48s. 3d. settled back at 47s. 6d. 

Bank shares were active following the 
forecast of bigger dividends from 
Midland and Martins. Martins rose 
from 18s. to 21s. 3d. District jumped 
3s. to 67s. 9d. and National Provincial 
4s. 6d. to 87s. 6d. Royal Bank of Scot- 
land closed 4s. higher at 65s. 9d. and 
Westminster “B” were 5s. 6d. better 
at 54s. 9d. Discount houses were also 
stronger, Union Discount rising 2s. 6d. 
to 59s. In insurance shares, Eagle Star 
closed 2s. 44d. higher at 80s. 4$d. and 
Sun Insurance rose 4s. 6d. to 175s. 

Oils were affected by the new 
Venezuelan Government’s policy on oil. 
Ultramar closed on Wednesday gs. lower 
over the week at 75s. 9d., after touching 
72s., and Shell fell by 3s. ro}d. to 1533. 
Gold shares were firm in a market short 
of stock ; finance house stocks were par- 
ticularly strong, Central Mining rising 
by 4s. 13d. to 72s. 73d., Anglo American 
by 3s. 13d. to 172s. 6d., and West Wits 
by 2s. ro}d. to 55s. 44d. Loraine on 
further speculative support was 43. 
better at 27s. 9d. In diamonds, CAST 
dropped by ts. to 14s. 6d. Bancroft was 
outstanding in coppers on the confirma- 
tion that the mine will be reopened in 
April, rising from 26s. to 30s. 1o}d. 
“ Rhoanglo ” rose by 2s. 3d. to 78s. 13d. 
and Nchanga j to 11s. 


US Dollar premium: NIL on $2.80}. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


for the week ended December 13, 1958, there was an 
“sbove-line’’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of 
£23,39!,000 compared with a deficit of £32,177,000 in the 
previous week and a deficit of £47,562,000 in the corresponding 

riod of last year. There was a net expenditure “below-line”’ 
of £16,412,000 leaving a total deficit of £687,828,000 compared 
with £768,486,000 in 1957-58. 


April I, 
1957, 
to 
1958-59 | Dec. 14, 


Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax 
49,500 
121,000 
47,800 


189,900 
150 
122,393 |1311,016 


869,558 | 916,955 
678,870| 665,800 


E 
Other Inland Rev. 
Duties 


27,455) 26,391 


Customs 
Excise 9,065 7,590 
Total Customs and | 

1548,428 1582,755 


29,906, 30,477 
9,700} 7,000 
18,000} 19,400 
27,631| 26,126 
111,755| 60,916 


966,913 |3037,690 


35,430! 32,113 
Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) | 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous .... 


2,000 


66,165' 60,057 


Ord. Expend. | 
Debt Interest , 
Payments to N. Ire- | 

land Exchequer. . | 
Other Cons. Funds | 
Supply Services... | 


481,749) 450,982 
44,625| 48,479 
5,604 5,062 
801 ,098 |2858,081 
333,076 3362,604 


24,727 25,063 


15,687; 8,281 

“"31\_ “187 
97,500 74,600 
113217 83,068 


510, 380 
t 


“Above-line ’’ Surplus or 


Deficit 


47,562, 23,391 
Below-line ’’ Net Expendi- 


17,267| 16,412 
64,829 39,803 


390,889| 349,977 
377,597| 337,851 


Total Surplus or Deficit. | 768,486) 687,828 
Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds . . 


{ 
1,254 1,342 


—25,358| 64,022 
54,220| 48,555 


177,660 415,557|—2049 9,701 


* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £11 million in 1957 and £12 million in 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Advances 


Total 
Floating 
Debt 


Bank of 


Tender Tap Public England 


Dept. 


| 


3,410-0 | 2,181-2 


$308 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


‘i Treasury bill rate fell again on 
Friday last week, despite an indirect ' 
“warning ” from the Bank of England: 

on the previous day, no special help was 
given to alleviate a credit shortage, and 

six or seven discount houses had to borrow 
a moderately large amount at Bank rate. 
But competition at the tender remained 
strong, total applications falling by only 
£4 million from the previous week’s 
record of £489 million. The market 
raised its common price for 91-day bills 
by 7d. to £99 4s. 5d., and succeeded in 
raising its allotment from 40 to 67 per 
cent. The average rate of discount on the 
£240 million of three months’ bills fell 
by just over 2s. to £3 2s. §d. per cent 

and that on the £50 million of 63-day bills 
by 2s. 4d. to £3 3s. 23d. On Thursday 
of this week, the market was again put 


“in” the Bank, no special help being 


given. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
have been easy since the week-end, helped 
by substantial official disbursements. 
Dealings in March maturities have gener- 
ally been at 31's per cent; rates on over- 
night money have ranged from 3} per 
cent to 2 per cent, and at times some 
money has been unlent. 

The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes of £43 million. 


MONEY RATES: London 


% 
4 


Bank rate (from 
4'4%, 20/11/58).... 
Deposit rates (max.): 
Banks 
Discount houses... 


Discount rates : 
Bank bills : 


Money : 
Day-to-Day 
Treasury bills : 
2-3 months 


Official discount % | Treasury bills : 
rate: 
(from 2%, 23/10/58) 2! | 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHAN 


Official Rates 
December 1!7 


United States $ 
Canadian $ ... 
French Fr. 
Setes Fhe. cece 
Belgian Fr 


Dutch Glid. ... 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 
Portuguese Esc. 
Italian Lire.... 
Swedish Kr. .. 
Danish Kr..... 
Norwegian Kr. 


2-78-2-82 


1167- 18-1184-82 
12- 153)g-12- 33% 
138-95- 

141-05 
10-56-1072 
11 -673)¢-11-84!3)¢ 
79-90-81 - 10 
17365,-17627, 
14-375—-14-593, 
19- 19!>-19- 48! 
19-85-20- 15 


10-57 
11-69!g—3, 
80-05-15 
174534-46!4 
14-483,-49 
19-33-33',4 
20- 0055-75 


80-05-15 
1746-46! 
14- 4814-3 


United States $ 
Canadian $ 
French Fr. ....--+eeeeeeeceeeees 


Igc. pm—par 
Igc. pm-par 
12-18 dis 
12-!4c. pm 
\g pm-par 
'9-l4c. pm 
'z-l4pf. pm 


lec. pm-pa 


18-22 dis 
5g—3gc. pm 
'g pm-par 
'n-l4c. pm 


NS | SECC CCL ROC CT TE 
Dutch Gid 
W. Ger. D-Mk........ dussdnewas 


'4g-liec. pm 
'g-ligc. pm 
2-134c. pm 
I'g-7gpf. pm 


250/3 


Dec. 8 2-81 


11 -687_-69!g 


19-3255-76 | 
20-0055-75 | 


'y6c.pm-! gc.dis tigc.pm-! igc.dis 


12—'4pf. pm 
Three Months Forward 


Igc. pm-—par 
t6c.pm-! }¢c.dis! !;¢c.pm-!)¢c.dis| 
134-I'gc. pm | 
I'g-7gpf. pm | I'g~7gpf. pm 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


| 
(£ million) | Dec. 18, | Dec. 10, | Dec. 17, 


Issue Department*: 

Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept. .. | 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities ......... 
Gold coin and bullion ... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


121-6 
28-8 
2,1 


2,164-4 
36-0 
2,196-°5 


Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts....... eco | 


> 


8 
dd ONA=—N BOUN 


W8 


Ba 


Securities: 
Government 
Discounts and advances .. 


w 


pus Se 
ets 


uu PAv—-ao SUNOS 


8 
wu 
v 
a 


Banking department reserve. | 


ses 
Dye & 


MINNIE ca ccaacstcces 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,150 million 
December 10, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 


| Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Date of | 
| Allotted 
Tender a Hae 


Rate* 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment | 


Applied 
for 


Offered 


91 day 63 day 

230-0 50-0 

a 
91 day 
270-0 
270-0 
260-0 


270-Ot 
250-0 
250-0 
250-0 
S ciesiitatsidilniaiaiiiting 
| 91 day 63 day 
| 200-0 50-0 


| 270-0 
210-0 
210-0 
230-0 


260-0 
I 240-0 


1957 
Dec. 13 


1958 
Sept. 12 
oe = 
a | 


Oct. 
I 


s. % 
129 45 
5! 
55 


42 
79 


40 
67 





62 


* On December 12th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 4s. 5d. 
secured 67 per cent and for 63 day bills at £99 9s. Id. 76 per 
cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer this week 
was for £240 mn. of 91 day bills, and £50 mn. of 63 day bills. 
t Allotment cut by £10 mn. 


GE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


2-80!2-5, 
ye 
11765—-7g 
12- 197g-20!, 
139-30- 
32'4 


35 
10-567—-57'g | 10-563,-57 
11-687g-69', | 11-687—-69', 
80-05-15 80-05-15 
1746! 4-34 =| 17453,-46!4 
| 14-4Big-3g | 14-47-48) 
| 19-3234-33 | 19-323,-33 
20:0055-7g | 20-0057, | 20-00!2-%, | 
One Month Forward Rates 
r | 'yec. pm—par |!)¢c.pm-!)¢c.dis! !;¢c.pm-!;¢c.dis|!)¢c. pm-!;¢c. dis 
par-'4c. dis par-',c. dis par—', dis 
15-20 dis 22-26 dis 27-32 dis 
5g—3gc. pm 
lg pm-par 
5e—ec. pm 
1-3,4pf. pm 
Rates 
i!igc.pm-!)¢e.dis} 'gc. pm—par 
lig ec. dis lig ac. dis 
Bg-l'oc. pm | 14-1!9c. pm 


Teepf. pm | 'g—apf. pm 


2-80!>-5, 


| 2-808 
2-70!4—35 | al 
| 


2-7053->4 
11765g~7g 

12- 19! 4-l5 
139-27!5- 


2 
10-567—-57!g 
11 -683,-69 
80-05-15 
17453446! 
14-475.-7g 
19- 3234-34 
20- 0053-73 


22 dis 
5g—3ec. pm . | 
'g pm—par } 
'-l4c. pm 
19-'4pf. pm \ 


| Igc. pm-par | 'gc. pm-par 
par—!4c. dis 
134-1'9c. pm 
I'g—7apf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 

on | 250j2%, | 


134-1'9c. pm 


250/3 250/134 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appearey 
World Trade .......... October [8th 


The United States —— 








OVERSEAS 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where . ae 
enn cates wre thew, a and et Sdueee —e a ra Western Europe Statistics... Dec. 6 
anpower an utput..... ec. 13t wos 
External Trade......... ee» Nov. 22nd British Commonwealth.... Oct. Ueh 





Industrial Profits.......00.. Oct. 18th The United States......... This week 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock | Average weekly earn. 


prices ings in manufacturing 




































| 
All com Farm | | Terms ae At sine | A 1957 
- . ao . ite i current! At 
endisies | reduces | All items Food | Clothing Housing Import Export Seals site index prices | ote 
——— ! - ————— = aS 
1947-49= 100 1948= 100 1939= 100 $ 
NN ce capbaician . 59-4 | 47: | 23-86 | 48-30 
eet cheebsacc> ae . ° . Il- : 107 79-99 82-72 
IWOE 63d ebkess cusses 15- 82-39 82-39 
1958, August ...... 84-35 81-97 
» September ... 85-39 82:98 
». ADCtObEr ....000 84-35 ‘a 
» November... eee cee 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 


























Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment! 
— Total i ee ee eee . a | New con- Unem- 
eee inte | eee eee. eee ployed as 
Seasonally pro- | | \ | Chemicals | Seasonally Total Total per cent 
adjusted | duction Tota: Metals | Vehicles | Tota! | Textiles, | and adjusted labour employ- | of labour 
annual | | etc. | | clothing | petroleum annual ree ment | force; 
rate products rates | seasonally 
en eS ; Fi ee ee ee ee ee er. ol re 
$ billion 1947-49= 100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | 
] l | ; 
PSO ciauneeceewe 91-1 58 49 54 47 (| 66 | 80 8-2 55,230 45,750 17-2 
PS ca snes a eeu 419-2 143 159 138 199 | 129 108 46-3 67,530 64,708 4:2 
IUD sconces neeaenn 440-3 143 160 131 213 | 130 105 48-5 67,946 65,011 43 
1958, August ...... \ 439-08 136 144 109 187 133 108 49-4 70,067 65,367 7°6 
» September... 137 145 113 178 133 109 50-2 68,740 64,629 7:2 
a» SOCbOREr .cus nie 138 145 123 182 134 Hl 51-5 69,111 65,306 7:1 
» November... ce 141 152 | 127 | 205 135 112 Sie 68,500 64,700 5-9 




















Personal | All business? Total retail? Imports for US consumption | Exports of US Volume of trade 
a. -* | merchandise 
sumption? ~————————SY] a ilo ee | : Cred Semi | se Fis teed i 
A ! | i | rude emi- | inis 
ae . Sales Stocks Sales | Stocks Total cates \enPons.| Total gueds Imports | Exports 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948= 100 
eee 5 67-6 10-8 | 20-1 | 35 | 555 190 62 41 260 139 7 | 53 
eae pie 269-4 54-8 | 89-1 | 15-8 | 23°9 1,043 257 20°: }'-- 1578 921 143 141 
| ee when 284-4 | 56-3 | 90-7 | 16-7 24°5 1,077 266 243 1719 982 147 149 
1958, June......... 288-35 | 53-2 | 86-4 | 16-6 | 24-4 1,019 | 221 216 1,396 836 146 | 124 
pI ccevkaoen 54-0 85-9 | 16-7 t 24-0 1,045 | 214 217 ‘| 1,405 859 149 | 124 
— 291-5 | 54-4 85-4 | 16-9 | 23-9 964 | 222 198 — 1,381 837 138 ; 122 
» September... 54-6 | 85:0 | 16-6 | 23-7 cate non oan | 1,362 810 ‘es | sd 
» October ..... sai me ma Cee fe - | 1,612 944 a at 
i { | { 





PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


























Personal income’ Consumer credit Banking statistics? Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields 
7 | Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Total | a a . Total instalment — | Loans Total | or Treasury Gove. | Aaa 
| | | deficit bills bondss | bonds 
“$billion; seasonally §$ | $billion; = | °° °£$billion, =| £oiy +i oo. : -“ ". 
adjusted annual rates end of period _ end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
| , 
IUEP inaesseaensen 72-9 | 46-6 | 4-3 7-22 | 4-50 23-4 | 17-2 90+ - 39 0-023 | ee | 3-01 
6 Eee 330-5 | 235-2 11-6 42-10 I 31-83 74:8 | 90-3 66-5 | + 1°6 2°658 | 3-08 3:36 
i ae 347-9 | 247-1 | 11-6 44-78 | 34-11 76-2 | 93-9 69-4 - + 1-6 3-267 | 3-47 3-89 
se 352-0 | 244-7 | 13-2 43-12 | 33-05 84-3 | 95-6 66 | + 42 0-881 | 3-20 | 3-57 
a arene. 358-8 251-2 | 13-1 43-03 | 33-13 84-0 | 93-6 66 | — 3-7 0-962 | 3-36 | 3-67 
SS eer 356-1 | 247-6 | 13-3 43-22 } 33-23 86-2 93-8 62 | —- 1-4 1-686 3:60 3-85 
» September... 357°8 {| 248-6 13-5 43-24 | 33-16 85-2 94-2 66 | + 0-6 2-484 3-75 4:09 
» Seteber .... 357°5 {| 247-8 13-6 43-16 | 33-05 bee | cae 7-1 — 4:4 2:793 | 3-76 | 4-1 





— 


(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (2) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of period. 
(3) All commercial banks. (4) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (5) Figure for second quarter. (6) Bonds due or callable from 
10 to 20 years. (7) Revised series from 1956 onwards. (8) Figure for third quarter. 


72 
4:2 
4:3 
7:6 
7:2 
7:1 
5°9 
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Markee Besworth | LEICESTER g 
« (Fe 


but YORKSHIRE 


for Insurance 


The Leicestershire dialect word “Headache” for the 
common poppy is derived from the belief that to smell 
poppies will cause headaches. 

If headaches and anxiety result from a feeling of 
insecurity, then “Insurance with the Yorkshire” can 
speedily bring peace of mind. This old established 
Company, progressing with new ideas, provides all 
types of modern insurance. There are many personal 
problems that the “Yorkshire” can help you to solve* 
and it will be to your advantage to get in touch with 
our local Branch Manager right away. 


%e The range of 
“Yorkshire” policies is 
all-embracing. Whether 
you are interested in Life 
Assurance; insurance 
against fire or burglary; 

of a motor car, bicycle, 
television or radio set, 
@ camera or pair of 
binoculars; indemnity 
against personal accident 
or even the insurance of 
your prize bull, there is a 
Policy suitable for you. 


The YO R K$§ H !RE Insurance Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON,E.C.2, Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


. ‘eS ecluriy 


LAID ON 
WITH A 
TROWEL 


There is no safer, 
more solid invest- 
ment than in bricks 
and mortar. Over 
the pastcenturythe 
Halifax Building 
Society has built up 
a tradition of security — based 
on a sound financial policy and 
an acute sense of responsibility 
for every £1 invested. It is a 
tradition which will safeguard 
your investment too ! 


The Regular Savings Department is 
ideal for smaller savings—sums 
from 10/- to £10 per month. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
London: 51 Strand W.C.2 & 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


PROVIDE COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Head Office : 
Branches : 


KOBE, JAPAN 
140 Branches 
throughout Japan 


Representative Offices : 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 
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Safety first is a wise investment policy—but in to-day’s 
favourable conditions yeu do not have to choose between 
prudence and profit. Industrial banking gives you just 
what you want—excellent security, highest interest rates, 
free and easy withdrawal facilities. 

* No risk of depreciation 

* Interest paid half-yearly 

* Ne fees or stamp duties 


74 % on Bank Deposit Accounts ! 
7% without tax deduction, 
on Fixed-Term Bank Deposits ! 
















2 3 
ARADO L 





180, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


l 

| 

| Please send me, without obligation, full dctails 
| of your Industrial Banking investment services, 
| including a free copy of Brochure GP. 
I 
l 
l 
i 


ADDRESS 














PL 
y 
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To: The Deposits Director, Federal Consolidated Investments Ltd., 
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whatever kind of business 
you are planning in Canada 


. . . We Suggest you contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. With branches coast to coast, 
Imperial Bank can provide you with up-to- 
date information on trends, developments 
and business opportunities in Canada. Such 
information is readily available from the 
London Representative, Imperial Bank of 
Canada, 116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial 
Bank of Canada, Head Office, Toronto I, 
Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BANK OF CANADA 


Branches Coast to Coast in Canada 
and Correspondents throughout the World 











ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 










The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


sas) 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 








The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 


FISONS LIMITED 
FERTILIZER DIVISION 


There is a vatancy in the COMMODITY RESEARCH 
SECTION of the Purchasing Department for an ASSIST- 


ANT. The function of the Section ts to advise on 
medium term availability, and likely price movements 
of the major raw materials used in fertiliser manufacture. 


Applications are invited from graduates who hold a 
good degree in Economics, and who are under 28. 
Initial salary dependent on qualifications and experience. 


Applications should be addressed to the Group 
Persennel Officer (HT12), Harvest House, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. . 


WORK STUDY SCHOOL 
CRANFIELD 


WORK STUDY PRACTITIONERS. with practical 
experience in application of Method Study and Work 
Measurement, required to help conduct Work Study 
Courses. Special recommendations would be experience in 
office investigations; use of Work Study for cost control 


and setting-up financial incentives ; maintenance ; 
analytical estimating. Importance is attached to 
character, initiative, capacity for original thought. and 
ability to work in _ progressive team. Teaching 


experience, though desirable, is not essential. . 

Salary up to £1,650 p.a.. according to experience and 
qualifications. Child allowance (£50 p.a. each child) is 
payable and F.S.S.U. superannuation scheme operates. 

Statement of personal details and appointments held 
should be sent to The Recorder. The College of 
Acronautics, Bucks. 


Cranfield, Bletchley, 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


WILTON WORKS 


require a 


WORKS ECONOMIST 


with a good Honours Degree 


io assist in the shaping of cconomically sound decisions at all levels in the actual technical and human 


situation of this large complex of chemical works. 


in addition te a well-developed cconomic and commercial outlook he must have a sound grounding in 
chemistry and physics, and the ability to use the mathematical tcchniques of economic planning and } 
process contrel theory without being obsessed by them. No one specific course is, therefore, a necessary 
or sufficient qualification, and post-graduate research or equivalent experience is desirable. 


The appointment will be a challenge and an opportunity for a really able man to prove the validity of 
his own ideas by hard work as a member of a management team of high calibre. 
wil be a member of the Work Study Department, 


The man appointed 


and as such will have the opportunity to have 


aceess to any part of the Company's activities at Wilton to which he can contribute. 


Please write to the Staff Manager, 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 


Wilton Works, Middlesbrough, for an application form, quoting advertisement 
reference No. 533/101. 


SLR. requires Assistant Publications Officer (man or 
eweman) at Building Research Station. Garston, 
Herts.. to prepare publications for building industry based 
on Station’s chemical, physical, engineering and operational 
researeh Pass degree in science subjects and industrial 
experience including writing of technical reports desirable. 


Salary «men 26 or over) £920-£1,130. Forms from 
M.L.N.S.. Technical and Scientific Register (K), 26 King 
Street. London, S.W.1 (quote A.455/8A). -< 
COMPANY SECRETARY 
A Seeretary-Accountant is required by a well- 
known Engineering Company in London. Qualified 


Chattered Accountant. Age 40 to 50, having had 
previous experience in similar capacity is preferred. 
This is a well paid responsible position and there 
are 200d prospects.—Write Box No. 1093, giving 
details of experience and education. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 
AND TRADE (GATT) 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS OFFICER 


TARIFFS 


Applications are invited for an Economic Affairs Officer 
in the Section dealing with quantitative import restrictions. 


Salary range $3,600-$5,000 net per annum, or $4,800- 
$6,400 ret per annum (plus allowances). according to 
expericnce and = qualifications.—Further particulars and 
appliation forms — obtainable from the Chief of 

Administrative and Financial Services, GATT Secretariat, 
Ville Le Bocage,”” Geneva 10. Closing date for applica- 
tions, January 15. 1959. 

ONDON TRANSPORT requires an economist or 

Stotistician with degree, professional qualification or 
good practical experience. Permanent employment with 
good =prospects of promotion. Knowledge of main 
cconomic sources and clementary statistical methods 
toget! with good drafting ability required. 

Ce encing salary up to £675 per annum according to 
age, with additional payments for recognised qualifications 
up te £75 per annum for first or second class honours 
degree Rates for women slightly lower. but will equal 
men’s raie by 1961, 

Free travel; medical examination; contributory ‘super- 
annu: n scheme. Please apply within seven days to 


Staff i Welfare Officer (F/EV 720), 
55 Breudway, London, S.W.1. 


Pe “HASING Officers Association requires a Technical 
‘ r to 
educi 


London Transport, 


assist in the preparation of publications, 


‘al programmes and rescarch studics. Apflicants 
Should have writing and speaking ability. a thorough 
unde ving of economics. and be willing to travel 
extens:chy in the United Kingdom. Commencing salary 
£1250 to £1,500, according to age and experience. 
Appl: tions, marked “ T.O.,”" should be addressed to the 
Ceretiery Purchasing Officers Association, Wardrobe 
Court. 146A Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
or ASSISTANT in STATISTICS in St. Salvator’s 
Colles St. Andrews. Salary scale for Lecturers-— 
£900-— 41.650; for Assistants—£700—£8 50 ; com- 
Meneing salary in each case according to qualifications 
and experience. F.S.S.U. benefits; family allowances; 
grant \owards expenses of removal. Further particulars 
com the undersigned with whom five copics of applica- 

Hye, 


wah the names ef three referees, should be lodged 
not later than January 31, 1959. 


Joint Clerk 
St. Antiews. 
Deceny ver 1958. 


—. 


D. M. DEVINE, 
to the University Court, College Gate, 





LANCASHIRE AND MERSEYSIDE 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


invited for the post of Director of 
Association. The duties include those of 
advising the Association upon matters appertaining to 
trade. industry and commerce. including the distribution 
of industry and labour and of co-ordinating the activities 
of local authorities, chambers of commerce, and others 
in furthering and encouraging the development of industry 
in the Association’s area. The successful applicant would 
also be required to undertake such other duties as may 
from time to time be assigned to him by the Association. 

Experience in trade or industry. industrial research, 
and publicity and administrative ability of a high order 
are essential qualifications. 

The appointment is whole-time, superannuable and the 
salary is £2 000 per annum rising by annual increments of 
£100 to £2.400 plus car allowance. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Joint Honorary Secretaries of the 
Association at the Town Hall. Manchester, 2. 

Applications, on the prescribed form, are 
not later than January 12, 1959. 


Applications are 
the above 


returnable 
PHILIP B. DINGLE, 
JAMES AINSLEY. 

IOINT HONORARY SECRETARIES. 
Manchester, 


_ December. 1958. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications invited for post of Senior Planning 
Assistant, Special Grade (£750—£1.030) at Wanstcad. 
Applicants must have had practical expericnce in the 


preparation of development plans in urban arcas and be 
able to take charge of a small section of staff. Experience 
in, and a flair for, statistical and research work related to 
planning regarding pepulation. industry. employment, 
education, etc., will be an advantage. Applicants should 
be Corporate Members of the Town Planning Institute 
or other comparable professional institute, or possess a 
University Degree in Economics or Geography. 

Five-day weck; medical examination; superannuation. 


Application form from County Planning Adviser. Broom- 
ficld Place, Broomfield, Chelmsford, returnable by 
January 12, 1959. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP AT THE 
ROAD RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
HARMONDSWORTH, MIDDLESEX 


SPONSORED BY 
THE REES JEFFREYS ROAD FUND 


The Rees Jeflreys Road Fund invite applications for a 
Fellowship. tenable at the Traffic and Safcty Division of 
the Road Rescarch Laboratory, Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 
for a period of two years. The Fellow would be required 
to work on the following project: 

“To study cither (a) the effect of layout of 
roads on vehicle operating costs, or (b) to study 
road traffic in sclected New Towns.” 

Candidates should hold a Ist or 2nd Class Honours 
Degree of an approved qualification in economics, physics 
or cnxincering. The grant associated with the Fellowship 


would be about £2,000 to cover a two-year period 
(inclusive of subsistence. travelling, etc.) according to 
circumstances. 

Closing date: January 19, 1959. 


Applications should be addressed to: 
DIRECTOR OF ROAD RESEARCH, 
Road Research Laboratory, 
Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex. 





Registered as a Newspaper. 
°Y St. Clements Press, Ltd., London, W.C.2. 
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Published by The Economist Newspaper Lid.. at 22 Ryder Strect, London, SW). 
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APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 
@TATISTICIAN requires post in London. Excellent 
_experience.—Box 1094. : SEN es ale 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a Tine. 





PUBLICATIONS DEALING WITH THE 
IRISH ECONOMY 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Royal &vo. 253 pp. Price 7s. 6d. (8s. 1d. 
post free). 


This official study surveys the Irish economy and 
examines the problems and possibilitics of further 
development. The views and recommendations 
which it contains were considered by the Govern- 
ment in the preparation of the Programme for 
Economic Expansion. 


PROGRAMME FOR ECONOMIC 
EXPANSION 


SO pp. Price 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d. 
post free). 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Price Is. (Is. 2d. post free). 
Price 2s. (2s. 2d. post free). 
Price Is. 6d. (ls. 8d. post free). 


. ‘ __ Obdtainabdle from the 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS SALE OFFICE, 
G.P.O. Arcade, Dublin, 
or through any Bookseller 


- DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA _ 


and other Asian and 


Royal 8vo. 


First Report. 
Second Report. 
Third Report. 


Australasian countries are fully 
— month by month in FAR EAST TRADE. 
Specimen copy free from 3 Belsize Crescent. London, 
N.W.3. Tel.: SWI 4481. 


ONNOISSEURS but not snobs buy their presents only 
at Primavera, 149 Sloane Street. S.W.1, and t0 Kings 
Parade. Cambridge. Open this Saturday till 5 p.m. 
ry “ TAKES A LOT” to please Father—a camera, the 
_, gift for a lifetime’s pleasure. Or give him a Colour 
Slide Projector or Enlarger.—City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 
90/94 Fleet Street, E.C.4. Fleet Street 9391 
ELEPHONES, TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 
work and offices: We install and maintain for 


moderate renial.—Communication Systems, Ltd.. TEMple 

Bar 4506. 

vo EYLES (Duplicating, Shorthand. Typing, 
Translating), 395 Hornsey Road, N.19. MOU 17@1. 
HO are the best tailors in London? Try POPE & 


BRADLEY LTD.., 
Tel. HYDe Park 5866. 


OW could the King of Spain have avoided having his 
beard singed and his ships sunk? Why, send his 
Armada against us laden with El Cid and Fino Fina. of 
course. What a welcome these two superb Spanish sherries 


35 Dover Street. London, W.1. 


always win from the English. 
TATISTICAL CONSULTANCY SERVICES offered 
more particularly Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
tive Controls.—Box 1013. 
EDUCATION 
9/ «64 line 


~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides 
a wide range of subjects for the 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if 
Moderate fees. instalments. 


Postal Courses in 
two cxaminations for 
Entrance is included), 
1,147 W. H. students passed 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for 
G.C.E., Law. Statistical. other exams.—Prospectus from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B.. Director of Studies, 
Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations- 


University. Law. 
Secretarial. 


Civil Service. 
Commercial, General Certificate. of 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects.— Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 


Accountancy Cost- 
Management, Export 
Education, etc. Also 


London, 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 








‘ Aiumail | Air Freight* 

Austraha, New Zealand £10 6s 5 
GE beenacdeseeceeds - $25 or £9 
Rn “«dédateas ‘euee £9 Qs. | oa 
CE A nctsanesesacear £10 6s. | a 
PP MUD ccééccecesce £9 Os, | £7 10s. 
DE cnacedudpeaus oe £7 15s. | — 
Europe Seseakeudeewes £6 Os. | es 
Ci Ahien cpakedeqeeune #9 Us. | £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta ...... £5 Os. — 
Hongkong pieekbane ven — £8 15s. 
reer £9 Os. | £7 10s. 
Indoncsia kemeuan xa £9 Os _ 
Iran. Ivaq, Isracl ...... £7 15s. | -- 
MD ina & as euduavas £10 6s. — , 
Jordan and Lebanon .... £7 15s. — i 
Malaya ... £9 Os. | — { 
Nige £9 Os £6 10s. 1 
Rae gu dess £9 Os. } _— { 
Philippines $0eqngsaaee £10 6s. | _ 4 
Rhodesia «(N. and S.) .. £9 Os. — ’ 
South Africa .........:% £9 Os. £7 «10s, f 
South America ........ £9 Os. _ t 
MEG 2 orc ss tax cea £7 15s.| £6 15s, 1 
eee... Sec = $25 or £9 | 
West Indies “ones £9 Os. — 

* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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New caravans in old settings 


Ancient and modern transportation, 
traveling along the same road, present a 
vivid and, at the same time, curiously ap- 
propriate contrast ¥v This meeting of the 
past and present symbolizes the rapid 
advance in many parts of the world from 
slow, laborious methods of hauling goods 
and equipment to swift, up-to-date means 
of transport y¢ Power once supplied by 
beasts of burden is steadily being 
supplanted by the more efficient power 


of petroleum ¥¢ Caltex quality fuels, oils 
and lubricants keep cars, trucks and trac- 
tors operating smoothly, speeding pro- 
duction, transportation, distribution -- 
and bringing to the peoples of many na- 
tions a new prosperity, a new era of 
comfort and convenience vx Caltex is pat- 
ticipating in the present and planning for 
the future in over 70 countries —partnet 
in progress in Europe, Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 








